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'« LOCKSLEY HALL? AND THE JUBILEE. 


THE nation will observe with warm satisfaction that although the new 
Locksley Hall is, as told by the Calendar, a work of Lord Tennyson’s 
old age, yet is his poetic ‘eye not dim, nor his natural force abated.’ 
The date of Waverly was fixed by its alternative title ’Z7s Sixty 
Years Since ; but the illustrious author told of years not all included 
within his own span of life; and his decease saddened the world of 
‘letters and of man soon after his sixth decade was complete. It was 
in 1842 that the genius of Lord Tennyson blazed in full orb upon the 
world. But he had long before! worn the livery of the Muse, and 
braved the ordeal of the press, so that it is hardly an exaggeration to 
treat of the whole period of threescore years as already included within 
a literary life. And now that he gives us another Locksley Hall 
‘after sixty years,’ the very last criticism that will be hazarded, or 
if hazarded will be accepted, on his work will be, that it betrays a 
want of tone and fibre. For my own part I have been not less 
impressed with the form, than with the substance. Limbs will grow 
stiff with age, but minds not always; we find here all undiminished 
that suppleness of the poet which enables him to conform without 
loss of freedom to the stringent laws of measured verse. Lord 
Tennyson retains his conspicuous mastery over the trochaic metre, and 
even the least favourable among the instantaneous, or ‘ pistol-graph,’ 
criticisms demanded by the necessities of the daily press, stingily 
admits that the poem ‘here and there exhibits the inimitable touch.’ 


1Poems by Two Brothers (Alfred and Charles Tennyson.) Simpkin, 1827. 
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Ancther article, produced under the same rigorous conditions, but 
of singular talent?, states rather dogmatically that any criticism 
which accepts Lord Tennyson as a thinker is now out of date. I 
senture to demur to this proposition ; and to contend that the author 
of /n Memoriam (for example) shows a capacity which entitles him 
to a high place among the thinkers of the day; of thinkers, too, on 
those subjects, which have the first and highest claim to the august 
name of philosophy. It does not follow that we are to regard all 
the productions of Lord Tennyson as equally the fruit of the ‘ thinker’ 
that is in him. A great poet is commonly of a richly diversified 
nature; and as the strong man of the gospel is ejected by a stronger 
man, so the strong faculty of the poet may rock or swerve under the 
encroaching pressure of a faculty which is even, if only for the time, 
stronger still. The passionate or emotional part of nature comes 
into rivalry with the reflective organ, and it is our own fault if be- 
cause in a given work the one predominates, we deny the existence 
of the other; or again, if we assume that the balance of powers can 
never shift, and that all faculties are equally represented at all times, 
was to exalt the individual human mind, subject to all the inci- 
dents of life, up to the level of a perfect intelligence. 


In the work, however, that is now before the world, Lord Tenny- 
son neither claims the authority, nor charges himself with the re- 
sponsibility, of one who solemnly delivers, under the weight of years, 
and with a shortened span before him, a confession of political or 
social faith. The poem is strictly a dramatic monologue. In its 
pages we have before us, though without the formal divisions of the 
drama, a group of personages, and the strain changes from the colour 
of thought appropriate for one to that which befits another. In the 
one supreme poem of the first person singular, the Divina Commedia, 
we know at first hand the precise relation of sympathy in which the 
poet stands to each of the persons brought upon the scene.- But 
this is a case by itself. When it is not the intention of the piece that 
the poet shall himself appear, the greater is his power, the more 
completely he is shrouded behind the veil his art has woven ; and we 
can but speculate, in Homer or in Shakespeare, on the question which 
among his creations were the favourites of the maker himself. These 
two superlative masters are more nearly allied than might be 
supposed; for Homer, although in form epic, is in essence also a great 
dramatist, and contains within him seminally the drama of his 
country. Lord Tennyson gives his reader, in form at least, even less 
help, since each of us has to discover the transitions for himself. The 
method in the old Locks/ey Ha/i, and in the new, is the same. In 
each the maker is outside his work ; and in each we have to deal with 
it as strictly impersonal. Were it otherwise, were we to seek political 
knowledge at the lips of our author, we should not be in difficulty ; 


& Fall Mali Gazette, December 14, 1886, p. 5. 
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for this is he who in his official verses of 1851, addressed to the Queen, 
and in the poem ‘Love thou thy Land,’ has supplied us with a code 
of politics as sound, as comprehensive, and as exactly balanced, as 
either verse or prose could desire. 

The connection of the two Locksley Halls lies in the continuous 
identity of the hero, he supplying the thread on which the subject 
and its movement hang. The teaching of half a century ago, pro- 
ceeding immediately from the poet’s lips, inculcated “above all things 
impartiality of view. He 

Would love the gleam of good that broke 
From either side, nor veil his eyes.’ 


And the strain of the personage then young, whom the famous poem 
set before us, was not one-sided. He then saw a mercenary taint 
upon the age :— 

Every door is barred with gold, and opens but to golden keys. 


He had glimpses of a vaunting temper and of words outrunning 
deeds :— 


But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour feels, 
And the nations do but murmur, snarling at each other’s heels. 


Yet he shook off depression and taught the doctrine of a tempered 


progress, in lines which the language itself cannot outlive :— 


Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of man are widened with the process of the suns. 


And what those suns had already done was first fruit; the harvest was 
behind :— 


Men my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new, 
That which they have done but earnest of the things that they shall do. 


And not only was there no fear of onward movement—witness the 
line which may well make a nervous man giddy as he reads it— 


Let the great world spin forever down the ringing grooves of change; 


but the dauntless eye of the Prophet has seen, down the long 
avenue, all the way—I fear the immeasurable way—to the great 
result :— 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle flags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


Such is the: Voice that rings as well as warbles from the chambers 
of the old Locksley Hal/. On the whole, if an account be strictly 
taken, the colouring was something sanguine. A bias in that 
direction was not unsuited to the speaker’s youth, especially if, as 
England has unflinchingly believed, his lessons of hope were, upon 


3 From ‘ Love thou thy Land,’ Poems, p. 179. 
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the whole, the lessons of wisdom. The labour of life is cheered by 
the song of life. The sweat of man’s brow, and the burden on his 
back, produce better practical results, if he can be encouraged to 
reckon with a reasonable confidence on his reward. 

As the junior changes into a senior at the command of the bard 
of the new Locksley Hal/, he does not forget to look at the reverse 
as well as the obverse of the medal, or to recommend the persevering 
performance of daily duty as the best medicine for paralysing doubts, 
and the safest shelter under the storms either of practical or of 
speculative life. So speaks the eulogy‘ on the successful suitor of 
the first Locksley Hall, to whom a gentle reparation is now made, 
and who served God in his generation :— 


Strove for sixty widowed years to help his homelier brother men, 
Served the poor, and built the cottage, raised the school, and drained the fen. 


But the voice of our Prophet in this poem, if taken as a whole, has 
undergone a change. Such a change was in the course of Nature. 





The clouds, that gather round the setting sun, 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality.5 


Perhaps the tone may even, at times, be thought to have grown a 
little hoarse with his years. Not that we are to regard it as the 
voice of the author. On the earlier occasion he supplied in ‘Love 
thou thy Land’ whatever correction was required to bring the scales 
of anticipation back to equilibrium. He has not now given us his 
own personal forecast of the actual or the coming time; and in with- 
holding it he allows us a yet greater freedom to estimate the utter- 
ances of the Prophet in the new Locksley Hall by the rules of truth 
and soberness, but ‘ without respect of persons.’ 

For much indeed that he teaches we ought to feel obliged to him. 
Each generation or age of men is under a twofold temptation: the 
one to overrate its own performances and prospects, the other to under- 
value the times preceding or following its own. No greater cala- 
mity can happen to a people than to break utterly with its Past. 
But this proposition in its full breadth applies more to its aggregate, 
than to its immediate Past. Our judgment on the age that last pre- 
ceded us should be strictly just. But it should be masculine, not 
timorous ; for, if we gild its defects and glorify its errors, we dislo- 
cate the axis of the very ground which forms our own point of depar- 
ture. This rule particularly applies to the period which preceded 
our own. The first three decades of this century were far from nor- 
mal. They suffered, both morally and politically, from the terrible 
recoil of the French Revolution, and of the means employed for 


4 Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After, p. 36. 
5 Wordsworth, Ode on the Recollections of Childhood. 
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counteracting it. That period gave us military glory. It made noble 
and immortal additions to our literature. In fine art, though there 
had been a sunset, the sun still illumined the sky. But the items of the 
account fer contra are great indeed. One of the lightest among them 
is, that it brought our industrial arts to the lowest point of degradation. 
Under the benign influence of Protection, there was a desert of univer- 
sal ugliness. It also charged the inheritance of our countryman with a 
public debt equal to more than a fourth, at one time more nearly 
touching a third, of the aggregate value of all their private property. 
Would that this had been all! It taxed the nation for the benefit of 
class. It ground down the people by the Corn Law, and debased them 
by the Poor Law. In Ireland, Parliament refuses through one gene- 
ration of men to fulfil the promise of Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
without which promise not even the devilish enginery of the other 
means employed would have sufficed to bring about the Legislative 
Union between the two countries. But in 1815 they legislated, with 
a cruel severity which the Irish Parliament might never have wished, 
and could never have dared, against the occupiers, that is to say, 
against the people, of the ‘sister island.’ On this side the Channel, 
the Church was quietly suffered to remain a wilderness of rank 
abuse. But activity was shown enough and to spare, by the use of 
legislative and executive power, to curtail the traditional freedom of 
the people. The law had been made hateful to the nation; and both 
our institutions and our Empire had been brought to the brink of a 
precipice, when in 1830 the King dared not dine with the Lord 
Mayor, and the long winter nights were illuminated by the blaze of 
Swing fires, in southern counties which have grown into Toryism 
under the beneficent influence of reformed government and _ legisla- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the beginning of the period had the solitary 
glory of ending one long series of continuous crime by the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade. Nearer its close, there were marked tendencies 
towards good, and even some noble beginnings of improvement; but 
these were mainly and conspicuously due to suspected and reviled 
minorities, and were in many instances resented, as well as resisted, 
with a bitterness almost savage, and hardly known to our more 
modern and sufficiently lively contentions. 

Such were the backwaters (so to call them) of the French 
Revolution and of the war against it, and such was the later 
Georgian era, on which it is necessary to use plainness of speech, 
because it now takes the benefit of the glorifying hues of distance, 
as well as of military triumph; and none survive, except a’ dwindling 
handful, to speak of it from recollection. But though it was a time 
which can ill stand comparison with most others of our history, there 
still remained for us that glorious inheritance of Britons which, 
though it imperilled and defaced, it did not destroy. 
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“me 
It was manifestly from the point marked by the close of this 

period that the old Locksley Hai/ took its measurements, and found 
in the survey of the years which had succeeded 1830, that their good 
outweighed their evil. In his admirable verses to the Queen, too, 
Mr. Tennyson—this time in person and through a fersona—looked 
at the Ship of State, and gave her his benediction on her way, as 
Longfellow’s Master blessed the ship of the Union ; 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea; 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee; 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 


Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee. 


During the intervening half-century, or near it, the. temper of 
hope and thankfulness, which both Mr. Tennyson and the young 
Prophet of Locksley Hail so largely contributed to form, has been tested 
by experience. Authorities and people have been hard at work in 
dealing with the laws, the policy, and the manners of the country. 
Their performances may be said to form the Play, intervening 
between the old Prologue, and the new Epilogue which has just issued 
from the press. This Epilogue, powerful as it is, will not quite har- 
monise with the evergreens of Christmas. The young Prophet, now 
grown old, is not, indeed (though perhaps, on his own showing, he 
ought to be); in despair. For he still stoutly teaches manly duty and 
personal effort, and longs for progress more, he trows, than its professing 
and blatant votaries. But in his present survey of the age as his 
field, he seems to find that a sadder colour has invested all the scene. 
The evil has eclipsed the good, and the scale, which before rested 
solidly on the ground, now kicks the beam. For the framing of our 
estimate, however, prose, and very prosaic prose, may be called in 
not less than poetry. The question demands an answer, whether it 
is needful to open so dark a prospect for the Future; whether it is 
just to pronounce what seems to be a very decided censure on the 
immediate Past. And there is this peculiar feature in the case. In 
most countries and most periods of the world, Governments may bear 
their own faults, and in proportion the peoples may go scot-free. 
Not so in this country, and at this time. In the words of the Prince 
Consort, ‘Our institutions are on their trial,’ as institutions of self- 
government; and if condemnation is to be pronounced, on the nation 
it must mainly fall, and must sweep away with it a large part of 
such hopes as have been either fanatically or reflectively entertained 
that, by this provision of self-government, the Future might effect 
some moderate improvement upon the Past, and mitigate in some 
perceptible degree the social sorrows and burdens of mankind. 

I will now, with a view to a fair trial of this question, try to 
render, rudely and slightly though it be, some account of the deeds 
and the movement of this last half-century. I shall reserve until 
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the close what must be put-down to its debit. For the present I will 
only shut out from the review important divisions of the subject with 
which I am not competent to deal: those of literature, of research, of 
science, of morals. These great subjects would resent summary treat- 
ment even by a competent hand ; and my hand is not competent, nor 
my opinions worth record. What I have to say bears upon them, 
but mainly in the way of exterior contact. I shall only venture to 
refer to those portions of the case which can as it were be inventoried : 
the course and acts of public authority, and the movement, so closely 
associated with them, of public opinion, and of the most palpable forms 
of voluntary action. 


The Prophet of the new Locksley Hall records against us many 
sad, and even shameful, defaults. They are not to be denied; and 
the list probably might be lengthened. The youngest among us 
will not see the day in which new social problems will have ceased to 
spring as from the depths, and vex even the most successful solvers 
of the old; or in which this proud and great English nation will not 
have cause, in all its ranks and orders, to bow its head before the 
Judge Eternal; and humbly to confess to forgotten duties, or wasted 
and neglected opportunities. It is well to be reminded, and in tones 
such as make the deaf man hear, of city children who ‘soak and 
blacken soul and sense in city slime;’ of maidens cast by thousands 
on the street; of the semptress scrimped of her daily bread; of 
dwellings miserably crowded ; of fever as the result ; even of ‘ incest in 
the warrens of the poor.’ On the last-named item, and the group of 
ideas therewith associated, scarcely suited for discussion here, 1 am 
not sure that the warrens of the poor have more to fear from a rigid 
investigation than other and more spacious habitations. But a word 
on the rest. Take first the city child as he is described. For one 
such child now there were ten, perhaps twenty, fifty years back. A 
very large, and a still increasing proportion of these children have 
been brought under the regular training and discipline of the 
school. Take the maidens, who are now, as they were then, cast by 
thousands on the street. But then, if one among them were stricken 
with penitence and sought for a place in which to hide her head, she 
found it only in the pomp of paid institutions, and in a help well 
meant, no doubt, yet carrying little of what was most essential, 
sympathetic discrimination, and mild, nay even tender care. Within 
the half-century a new chapter has opened. Faith and love have 
gone forth into the field. Specimens of womankind, sometimes the 
very best and highest, have not deemed this quest of souls beneath 
them, Scrimping of wages, no doubt, there is and was. But the 
fair wage of to-day is far higher than it was then, and the unfair 
wage is assumably not lower. Miserable and crowded dwellings, again, 
and fever as their result, both then and now. But legislation has 
in the interval made its attempts in earnest; and if this was with 
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awkward and ungainly hand, private munificence or enterprise is 
dotting our city areas with worthy dwellings. Above all have we not 
to record in this behalf martyred lives, such as those of Denison and 
Toynbee? Or shall we refuse honourable mention to not less devoted 
lives, still happily retained, of such persons as Miss Octavia Hill? 
With all this there has happily grown up not only a vast general 
extension of benevolent and missionary means, but a great parochial 
machinery of domestic visitation, charged with comfort and blessing 
to the needy, and spread over so wide a circle, that what was formerly 
an exception may now with some confidence be said to be the rule. If 
insufficiencies have come to be more keenly felt, is that because they 
are greater, or because there is a bolder and better trained disposition 
to feel them? The evils, which our Prophet rightly seeks to cauterise 
with his redhot iron, were rank among us even in the days when 
Hogarth, a pioneer of reformation, drew his Beer Street and his Gin 
Lane. They grew with population and with wealth; but they grew 
unnoticed, until near the period, when the earliest Zocks/ey Hall 
cheered the hearts of those who sought to mend the world. If fifty 
years ago censure was appeased and hopefulness encouraged, is there 
any reason now why hope should be put under an extinguisher and 
censure should hold all the ground ? 


About twenty years ago, and towards the close of his famous and 
highly honoured life, Lord Russell spoke the much-noted words ‘ Rest 
and be thankful.’ And right well had his rest been earned. But the 
nation, which we may hope was thankful, yet rested not. As a 
nation, it has laboured harder than ever before ; harder, perhaps, 
than any nation ever laboured. True, it has a greater number of 
leisured men, and moreover of idle men, than it had sixty years 
back. It must be left to them to state what is the final cause of their 
existence, and what position it is that the Almighty destined them to 
fill upon this ever-whirling planet. But, even after deducting them as 
a minus quantity from our sum total, it still remains true not only 
that the nation labours hard, but that it has discovered, for itself at 
least, the perpetual motion. For it has built up an Empire, and no 
insignificant part of it since the first Locksley Hail was written, of such 
an exacting though imposing magnitude, and of such burdensome 
though glorious responsibilities, that it must perforce keep to its activity 
like Sisyphos with his stone, or Ixion on his wheel. It would be little to 
say that the practical legislation of the last fifty years has in quantity 
far exceeded that of the three preceding fifties taken together. The 
real question is on its quality. Has this great attempt in an old 
country at popular government, when brought to trial by relative, 
not abstract standards, failed, or has it not? I remember being told 
by Kingsley how, when an old friend of his had rushed unadvisedly 
into verse, he plucked up all his courage for the needful emphasis, 
and told him, ‘ My dear friend, your poems are not good but bad.’ 
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Will it be too audacious to submit to the Prophet of the new Locksley 
Hail that the laws and works of the half-century he reviews are not 
bad but good ? 

I will refer as briefly as may be to the sphere of legislation. 
Slavery has been abolished. A criminal code, which disgraced the 
Statute Book, has been effectually reformed. Laws of combination 
and contract, which prevented the working population from obtaining 
the best price for their labour, have been repealed. The lamentable 
and demoralising abuses of the Poor Law have been swept away. 
Lives and limbs, always exposed to destruction through the incidents 
’ of labour, formerly took their chance, no man heeding ¢hem, even 
when the origin of the calamity lay in the recklessness or neglect of 
the employer: they are now guarded by preventive provisions, and the 
loss is mitigated, to the sufferers or their survivors, by pecuniary com- 
pensation. The scandals of labour in mines, factories, and elsewhere, 
to the honour, first and foremost, of the name of Shaftesbury, have 
been either removed, or greatly qualified and reduced. The popula- 
tion on the sea coast is no longer forced wholesale into contraband 
trade by fiscal follies; and the Game Laws no longer constitute a 
plausible apology for poaching. -The entire people have good schools 
placed within the reach of their children, and are put under legal 
obligation to use the privilege, and contribute to the charge. They 
have also at their doors the means of husbanding their savings, 
without the compromise of their independence by the inspection of 
the rector or the squire, and under the guarantee of the State to the 
uttermost farthing of the amount. Living in a land where severance 
in families is almost a. matter of course, they are no longer barred 
from feeding and sustaining domestic affection by prohibitory rates 
of postage, sternly imposed upon the masses, while the peers and 
other privileged classes were exempt through franking from the 
charge. In this establishment of cheap communicatidns, England 
has led the world.® Information through a free press, formerly cut 
off from them by stringent taxation, is now at their easy command. 
The taxes which they pay are paid to the State for the needful purposes 
of government, and nowhere to the wealthy classes of the community 
for the purpose of enhancing the prices of the articles produced for 
their account. Their interests at large are protected by their votes ; 
and their votes are protected by the secrecy which screens them from 
intimidation either through violence or in its subtler forms. Their 
admission into Parliament, through the door opened by abolishing 
the property qualification, has been accomplished on a scale which, 


6 Among the humanising contrivances of the age, I think notice is due to the 
system founded by Mr. Cook, and now largely in use, under which numbers of per- 
sons, and indeed whole classes, have for the first time found easy access to foreign 
countries, and have acquired some of that familiarity with them, which breeds not 
contempt but kindness, 
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whether sufficient or not, has been both sensible, and confessedly 
beneficial. Upon the whole, among the results of the last half- 
century to them are, that they work fewer hours; that for these 
reduced hours they receive increased wages; and that with these 
increased wages they purchase at diminished rates almost every 
article, except tobacco and spirits, of which the price can be affected 
by the acts of the Legislature. 


It seems to me that some grounds have already been laid for a 
verdict of acquittal upon the public performances of the half-century. 
The question now touched upon is that ‘condition of England question’ 
on which Mr. Carlyle, about midway in his life, thundered in our 
ears his not unwarrantable but menacing admonitions. Some heed, 
it would appear, has been given to such pleading. Science and legis- 
lation have been partners in a great work. There is no question 
now about the shares of their respective contributions. It is enough 
for my purpose that the work has been done, and that the Legislature 
has laboured hard in it. Mr. Giffen, in a treatise of great care and 
ability, has estimated the improvement in the condition of the working 
population at 50 per cent. Would that it might be possible to add 
another fifty. But an accomplished fact of this character and 
magnitude is surely matter for thankfulness, acknowledgement, and 
hope. The discord between the people and the law is not at an end, 
and our institutions are again ‘broad-based’ upon national conviction 
and affection. 

I turn to another great category of contention. It is in the 
nature of religious disabilities to die hard. Stirred at a sore point 
into spasmodic action in the Parliament of 1880, they are now 
practically dead. The signs of inequality obtruded upon Noncon- 
formists by the Church Rate, and by the unequal laws of marriage, 
and of registration upon births and burials, have been put away. In 
just satisfaction to a civil right, free access has been given to the 
churchyards of the country; and the sinister predictions which 
obstructed the change have proved to be at least as shadowy as the 
beings commonly supposed to haunt those precincts. The old uni- 
versities have opened wide their august portals to the entire com- 
munity; and they have more than doubled the number of their 
students. If the Oath is not now universally revered, at least a great 
provocation to irreverence in the needless and prefunctory use of it 
has been carefully removed. , 

It would be endless to recite all the cases in which relief has been 
afforded, during the period under review, to suffering industry and 
imperilled capital. One case at least must not be left wholly with- 
out notice. The farmers of the country have suffered for a series of 
years with their landlords, but usually beyond their landlords, and 
from causes which it is not altogether easy to trace. The law cannot 
give prosperity; but it can remove grievance. By changes in the 
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law, the occupiers of the soil have been saved from the ravages (such 
they often were) of ground game. In the repeal of the Malt Tax 
there has disappeared what had been commonly proclaimed to be 
their heaviest wrong. The tithe-owner, clerical or lay, no longer 
abstracts the tenth sheaf, which may often have represented the 
whole nett value of an improvement. Claims of the landlord for the 
recovery of rent, which were found to operate unjustly (I refer par- 
ticularly to the law of hypothec in Scotland) have been abolished. 
And more than all these, the title of the farmer to the fruit of his 
legitimate investments in his holding has, though only a few years 
back, obtained efficient protection. 


Long as is this list, it is not less incomplete than long. Two or 
three of its gaps must be filled up. The new and stringent Act for 
the reduction of the expenses of Parliamentary elections is both a 
law for virtue against vice of the most insinuating kind, and a law 
for the free popular choice of representatives as against the privilege 
and monopoly of the rich. Women have been admitted to, new 
public duties, which they have proved their perfect capacity to dis- 
charge, and their property and earnings in the married state have 
been protected. Prying for a moment into a hidden corner of the 
Statute Book, I remind the reader that at the date of the first 
Locksley Hall no woman could by law obtain the slightest aid 
towards the support of an illegitimate child, wherever the father was 
asoldier. ‘This shameful enactment has been abolished. The members 
of the two Houses of Parliament used to find in that membership a 
cover from the payment of their lawful debts. This shelter they 
have lost. The application of the elective principle to municipal cor- 
porations has advanced our towns to a higher civilisation, and has 
exhibited in many instances, of which Mr. Chamberlain is the most 
brilliant and famous name, the capacity of local government to 
develop the political faculty, and confer imperial education. The 
repeal of the Navigation Laws was effected in 1849, amidst a howl 
of prophecies that it would be found to have involved not merely 
the destruction of a ‘harassed interest,’ but the downfall of our 
national defence. The result of the new law, in combination with 
the great change in shipbuilding from wood to iron, was that the 
‘harassed interest’ has been strengthened, a noble art improved, the 
character of the service refined and reformed, the tonnage multiplied, 
and a new position given to Great Britain as the first among the 
shipbuilding countries of the world. If we look now to the vital 
subject of the relations between the two Islands, ‘we come on the 
brink of controversies I would rather avoid ; and I do not forget that 
there is one epoch of our history with which the names of Pitt and 
Fox and Burke and every statesman of their day are alike associated, 
but which as yet we have not rivalled. Drawing comparisons only 
from the time that followed 1782 and 1783, I venture to assert that 
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only since 1829, and chiefly within the latter part of this period, has 
Right begun, though with a chequered history, manfully to assert 
itself against Wrong, in the management and government of Ireland. 

This work of legislation, so vast and so varied, has been upon the 
whole an impartial work. Many and many a time, not only have its 
promoters had to face powerful and obstinate opposition, but they 
have not been cheered in their work by the public opinion of the 
moment, and have had their faith and patience exercised by reliance 
only on the future. And it has been seen in strengthening police 
and prison discipline, in legislation for public order, and in the 
radical reformation of the poor laws, that unpopular as well as popular 
work has been done, and well done, when it came to hand. 


And the wholesome breath of the nation has, during this period, 
purified not only the legislative but the administrative atmosphere. 
Let me record to the honour of Lord Liverpool a great practical 
reform. He dealt a deadly blow at the fatal mischief of Parlia- 
mentary influence in the departmental promotions of the Civil Service, 
by placing them under the. respective Heads. Sir Robert Peel, as 
I knew him, was a thorough and inflexible practical reformer. Sir 
James Graham was a true genius of administration. I look upon 
the quarter of a century preceding the Crimean War as the best 
period of all our history with regard to economy, purity and ad- 
ministrative energy. But there were very great subjects, then 
scarcely touched, on which only the affatus of the nation could dis- 
sipate the hostile forces of profession and of clique. Good work 
was being done in many ways; but it required time. We had had the 
press-gang used at discretion as the ultimate instrument of supply- 
ing men, when wanted, for the Navy: incredible, but true. It is 
now a thing of the past. We had flogging as the standing means of 
maintaining the discipline of the Army, and destroying the self- 
respect of thc soldier. Despite professional’ authority, which in 
certain classés of question is the worst of guides, the profane hands 
of uninstructed reformers have pulled this Dagon to the ground, and 
he has shivered into splinters. The Government at its discretion, 
opened, when it chose to see cause, letters confided to the Post 
Office. This bad practice has died out. The officers of the Army were 
introduced and promoted by Purchase ; and that system, under which 
at one time the Duke of Wellington so desponded as to military pro- 
motion that he wished for a commissionership in a revenue depart- 
ment, made the business of supplying brains for the Army the 
property of the long purses of the country, The Parliamentary 
defenders of the system, which involved the daily practice of 
patent and gross illegality, held their ground with a persistency 
which would have been worthy even of the British officer in the 
field. But it was swept away by an act of the Executive; the 
Army became the nation’s army, and what was done in vindication 
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of the law has received a splendid vindication in point of policy from 
a conspicuous and vast advance in military efficiency since the date 
of the great Army reforms. So also in the Civil establishments of the 
country. The members of the House of Commons have freely given 
up their respective shares of the patronage, which the friends of each 
successive Administration habitually exercised through the Treasury ; 
and a wide career of unequalled security, with emoluments un- 
doubtedly liberal for the average of good service, and with the moral 
certainty of fair play in promotion, has been opened to character and 
talent throughout the land without distinction of class. 

If, now, we look to what has happened oversea, and to our 
country’s share in it, the view is in many respects satisfactory, and 
the period is in all remarkable. I speak with respect of the East 
India Company, and with a deep admiration of the Statesmen who 
were xeared under its shade. -The transfer of the government of the 
vast dominion in 1858 was not an unmingled good. But upon the 
whole it was the letting in of a flood of light upon a shadowed region. 
If since that time evil things have been done, it has not been at the 
instigation or with the sanction of the country. The Company had 
the merits and the faults of a conservative institution. The new feel- 
ing and new methods towards the natives are such as humanity re- 
joices in. They are due to the nation, and are intimately associated 
with the legislative change. It is no small matter if, though much 
may yet remain to do, progress has been made in the discharge of a 
debt, where the creditors are two hundred and fifty millions of our 
fellow-creatures, each of them with a deep and individual concern. 
With respect, again, to the great and ever-growing Colonial Empire of 
the Queen, the change has been yet more marked. Before Lord Grey’s 
Reform Act, Colonies were governed in and from Downing Street. 
An adherence to the methods then in use would undoubtedly before 
this time have split the Empire. The substitution of government 
from within for government from without has brought all difficulties 
within manageable bounds, and has opened a new era of content which 
is also consolidation. 

But the period has also been a great period for Europe. The 
Treaty of Vienna, in the main, had consecrated with solemn forms a 
great process of reaction, and had trampled under foot every national 
aspiration. The genius of Mr. Canning moved upon far other lines : 
and his efforts, especially in Portugal and Greece, made preparation 
for a better day, and for the vigorous action of his disciple Lord 
Palmerston. Nationalities have suffered, and in some places suffer 
still. But if we compare this with other periods of history, never have 
they had such a golden age. Belgium set free, Germany consolidated, 
Portugal and Spain assisted in all such efforts as they have made for 
free government, Italy reconstituted, Hungary replaced in the en- 
joyment of its historic rights, Greece enlarged by ‘the addition of the 
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Ionian Islands and of Thessaly, ten millions of Christians under Otto- 
man rule in communities, that once had an historic name, restored in the 
main to freedom, to progress, and to hope ; to say nothing of reforms and 
changes, many of them conspicuously beneficial, in other vast popula- 
tions: these are events, of which we may reverently say, ‘ their sound is 
gone out into all lands, and their voices unto the ends of the world.”” If 
these things are as good as they are unquestionably great, nay if, being 
so great, they have real goodness at all to boast of, then it is comfort- 
ing to bear in mind that in by far the greater number of them the 
British influence has been felt, that in some of them it has held a 
foremost place, and that if, in any of them the note uttered has not 
been true, it has belied the sentiment of the nation, made known so 
soon as the forms of the Constitution allowed it an opportunity of 
choice. Wars have not been extinguished; they have been too fre- 
quent; and rumours of wars have grown to be scarcely less bad than 
the reality. Yet there have been manifestations, in act as well as 
word, of a desire for a better state of things; and we did homage, in 
the Alabama case, to the principle of a peaceful arbitration, at the 
cost, ungrudgingly borne by the people, of three millions of money. 

I have not dwelt in these pages upon the commerce of the United 
Kingdom, augmented fivefold in a term of years not sufficient to 
double its population, or of the enormous augmentation of its wealth. 
One reference to figures may however be permitted. It is that 
which exhibits the recent movement of crime in this country. For 
the sake of brevity I use round numbers in stating it. Happily the 
facts are too broad to be seriously mistaken. In 1870, the United 
Kingdom with a population of about 31,700,000 had about 13,000 
criminals, or one in 1,760. In 1884, with a population of 36,000,000 
it has 14,000 criminals, or one in 2,500. And as there are some 
among us who conceive Ireland to be a sort of pandemonium, it may 
be well to mention (and I have the hope that Wales might, on the 
whole, show as clean a record) that with a population of (say) 5,100,000 
Ireland (in 1884) had 1,573 criminals, or less than one in 3,200. 

If now I set out upon chronicling the actual misdeeds of the 
Legislature during the last half-century, and deal not with temporary 
but permanent Acts, the task is a very easy one. Were I recording 
my own sentiments only, I should set down the Divorce Act as an error ; 
but I conceive it has the approval of a majority. I should add the 
Public Worship Act, but that it is fast passing into desuetude; and 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, which ended its mute and ignominious 

71 donot mention the important episode of the Crimean War, because it would 
require more space than this very summary statement would allow to exhibit its true 
character in point of policy; which I conceive to have been that it was an attempt, 
not wholly unsuccessful, to apply European authority towards keeping the peace of 


Europe. 
8 The figures are subject to a small deduction on account of Acts passed to extend 
the jurisdiction of minor courts. 
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existence in an early repeal. If these were errors, and some would 
deny it, what are they in comparison with the good laws of the 
time ? 


If we look for sins of omission, it is indeed undeniable that the 
public business is more and more felt to be behindhand. What 
we call arrears, however, were arrears in the beginning of the century; 
only they were then unfelt arrears. For my own part, I believe that 
the cause and prospective cure of these arrears lies in a single word. 
That word is Ireland. But Ireland at this moment means controversy, 
and for the purposes of this paper I regard it as forbidden ground. 

There is one serious subject which, as it is commonly understood, 
falls neither under the head of legislation nor of administration, 
while it partakes of both. Within our memory, and especially within 
the last twenty years, we have seen a large and general growth of 
the public expenditure. It may now be stated in round numbers at 
ninety millions. It has grown, since 1830, much more rapidly than the 
population. Fully to exhibit this growth we should deduct the charge 
for debt and repayment of debt. After this has been done it will 
appear that what may be called the optional expenditure has more than 
trebied within fifty years, while the population has less than doubled. 
Against this it may be said that in the defensive services we have 
greater efficiency; that changes of armament have been costly; and 
that the vast augmentation in continental forces compelled a certain 
degree of upward movement; while, in the civil services, provision 
has undoubtedly been made for a multitude of real wants, formerly 
undreamt of. Let all reasonable allowance be granted accordingly. It 
will still remain true, first, that this growth has been in many cases 
forced by the House of Commons, of which the first duty is to curtail 
it; secondly, that the appetite, to which it is, in my opinion, partly 
due, is as yet unsated and menaces further demands ; thirdly, that 
promises of retrenchment given to the country on the Abolition of 
Purchase in 1871 by the Government of the day have not been re- 
deemed ; fourthly, that the dangerous invasion by the House of 
Commons of the province of the Executive with regard to expenditure 
betokens a prevailing indifference to the subject in the country. It 
is true, however, that, though our expenditure is greatly swollen, our 
finance is not demoralised. The public credit has been vigorously 
maintained: our debt (since 1816) has been reduced by more than 
150 millions, and we no longer enjoy the melanchdy distinction of 
being the most indebted people in the world. But on the whole I am 
unable to deny that the State and the nation have lost ground with 
respect to the great business of controlling the public charge, and I 
rejoice in any occurrence which may give a chance, however slender, 
of regaining it. 

Let us not, however, overstate the matier. It is an item in the 
account, but an item only. There is an ascensus Averni for the 
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nation, if it will face the hill. The general balance of the present 
survey is not disturbed. 

It is perhaps of interest to turn from such dry outlines as may be 
sketched by the aid of almanacks to those more delicate gradations of 
the social movement, which in their detail are indeterminate and 
almost fugitive, but which in their mass may be apprehended and 
made the subject of record. The gross and cruel sports, which were 
rampant in other days, have almost passed from view, and are no 
longer national. -Where they remain, they have submitted to forms 
of greater refinement. Pugilism, which ranges between manliness 
and brutality, and which in the days of my boyhood on its greatest 
celebrations almost monopolised the space of journals of the highest 
order, is now rare, modest, and unobtrusive. But, if less exacting 
in the matter of violent physical excitements, the nation attaches 
not less but more value to corporal education, and for the schoolboy 
and the man alike athletics are becoming an ordinary incident of life. 
Under the influence of better conditions of living, and probably of 
increased self-respect, mendicity, except in seasons of special dis- 
tress, has nearly disappeared. If our artisans combine (as they well 
may) partly to uphold their wages, it is also greatly with the noble 
object of keeping all the members of their enormous class indepen- 
dent of public alms. They have forwarded the cause of self-denial, 
and manfully defended themselves even against themselves, by pro- 
moting restraints upon the traffic in strong liquors. In districts 
where they are most advanced, they have fortified their position by 
organised co-operation in supply: and the capitalist will have no 
jealousy of their competition, should they succeed in showing that 
they can on a scale of sensible magnitude assume a portion of his 
responsibilities, either on the soil or in the workshop. 

Nor are the beneficial changes of the last half-century confined 
to the masses. Swearing and duelling, established until a recent 
date almost as institutions of the country, have nearly disappeared 
from the face of society: the first a gradual change; the second one 
not less sudden than it was marvellous, and one happily not fol- 
lowed by the social trespasses which it was fot wholly unreason- 
able to apprehend from its abolition. Serious as opposed to idle 
life has become a reality, and a great reality, in quarters open to 
peculiar temptation ; for example, among the officers of the. army, 
and at our public schools, which are among the most marked and 
national of our institutions. The clergy of the Anglican Church 
have been not merely improved, but transformed; and have greatly 
enlarged their influence during a time when voluntary and Noncon- 
forming effort, within their province and beyond it, and most of all 
in Scotland, has achieved its noblest triumphs. At the same time, 
that disposition to lay bare public mischiefs and drag them into the 
light of day, which, though liable to exaggeration, has perhaps been 
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our best distinction among the nations, has become more resolute 
than ever. The multiplication and better formation of the institu- 
tions of benevolence among us are but symptomatic indications of a 
wider and deeper change: a silent but more extensive and practical 
acknowledgment of the great second commandment, of the duties of 
wealth to poverty, of strength to weakness, of knowledge to ignorance, 
in a word of man to man. And the sum of the matter seems to be 
that upon the whole, and in a degree, we who lived fifty, sixty, seventy 
years back, and are living now, have lived in a gentler time; that 
the public conscience has grown more tender, as indeed was very 
needful ; and that, in matters of practice, at sight of evils formerly 
regarded with indifference or even connivance, it now not only winces 
but rebels: that upon the whole the race has been reaping, and not 
scattering; earning, and not wasting; and that, without its being 
said that the old Prophet is wrong, it may be said that the young 
Prophet was unquestionably right. 

But do not let us put to hazard his lessons, by failing to remember 
that every blessing has its drawbacks and every age its dangers. I 
wholly reserve my judgment on changes now passing in the world 
of thought, and of inward cortviction. I confine myself to what 
is nearer the surface ; and further, I exclude from view all that 
regards the structure and operation of political party. So confining 
myself, I observe that, in the sphere of the State, the business of the 
last half-century has been in the main a process of setting free the 
individual man, that he may work out his vocation without wanton 
hindrance, as his Maker will have him do. If, instead of this, 
Government is to work out his vocation for him, I for one am not 
sanguine as to the result. Let us beware of that imitative luxury, 
which is tempting all of us to ape our betters. Let us remember, 
that in our best achievements lie hid the seeds of danger ; and beware 
lest the dethronement of Custom to make place for Right should 
displace along with it that principle of Reverence which bestows a 
discipline absolutely invaluable in the formation of character. We 
have had ploutocrats who were patterns of every virtue, as may 
well be said in an age which has known Samuel Morley: but let 
us be jealous of ploutucracy, and of its tendency to infect aristo- 
cracy, its elder and nobler sister ; and learn, if we can, to hold by or 
get back to some regard for simplicity of life. Let us respect the 
ancient manners ; and recollect that, if the true soul of chivalry has 
died among us, with it all that is good in society has died. Let 
us cherish a sober mind; take for granted that in our best perfor- 
mances there are latent many errors which in their own time will come 
to light ; and thank our present teacher for reminding us in his stately 
words ; ?— 


9 New Locksley Hall, p. 32. 
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Forward, then, but still remember, how the course of Time will swerve, 
Crook and turn upen itself in many a backward streaming curve. 


And now a closing word. There is a circle of elect spirits, to 
whom the whole strain of this paper will, it is most likely, seem to be 
beside the mark. A criticism on the new volume in the Spectator,” 
bearing the signs of a master-hand, justly (as I think) praises the 
chief poem, in a temper unalloyed by the fears which weaker men 
may entertain, lest by other men weaker still it may be taken for a 
deliberate authoritative estimate of the time, and if so taken may be 
made and excused for the indulgence of the opposite but often con- 
curring weaknesses of a carping and also of a morbid temper. If I 
understand the criticism rightly, it finds a perfect harmony, a true 
equation, between the two Locksley Hails; the warmer picture due 
to the ample vitality of the Prophet’s youth, and the colder one not 
less due to the stinted vitality of his age. In passing I may just observe 
that this stinted vitality can strike like a spent cannon-ball. But at 
all events we must in this view not merely accept, we must carry 
along with us in living consciousness, the proposition that the poems 
are purely subjective ; that they do not deal with the outward world 
at all; that their imagery is like the perception of colour by the eye, 
and tells us only our own impression of the thing, not at all the thing 
itself. Provided with this md/u,"'we can safely confront any Circé, 
and defy all her works. But it is not \a specific that all men are able 
to ‘keep in stock; ’ and, for such as have it not, the minutes spent 
upon this roughly drawn paper will possibly not have been wasted, if 
it shall have helped to show them that their country is still young 
as well as old, and that in these latest days it has not been unworthy 
of itself. Justice does not require, nay rather she forbids, that the 
Jubilee of the Queen be marred by tragic tones. 


W. E. GLADSTONE, 


10 Of December 18, 1886. I Odyssey, X. 305. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 


A REPLy. 
i. 


WE cannot wonder at the lively interest with which Mr. Dicey’s book 
on the exciting controversy of the day has been received alike by the 
friends and the foes of Irish Home Rule. The literary statement of 
acase is an agreeable and a useful relief from the fragmentary con- 
tentions and detached skirmishings of parliamentary debate and the 
public platform. Mr. Dicey is singularly well fitted for his task. 
After drawing from academic sources the best that they have to give, 
he fortified himself, first in the study and then in the practice of the 
law. He has been a diligent observer of public affairs, though 
perhaps at too great a distance to have a very intimate view of their 
* actual working. He is the master of an excellent style, of remarkable 
lucidity, precision and alertness. His volume on the Law of the 
Constitution, published a year or more ago, was one of the best 
products of that modern school of juristic and constitutional study 
at Oxford, of which the foundations were laid by Sir Henry Maine, 
which has been so admirably amplified by the labours of Bryce, 
Pollock, Anson, and ‘Holland, and which must be regarded as one of 
the most striking and important developments of the learning of our 
time. In this work Mr. Dicey cleared up, among other things, much 
joose thinking and inaccurate language about the absolute supremacy 
of parliament ; he elucidated the principle on which the Veto is now 
worked in the great colonial dependencies of this country; and his 
chapter on non-sovereign law-making bodies is beli¢ved to have 
awakened many minds to the possibility of creating a statutory 
parliament in Ireland, which should still work in potential sub- 
ordination to the sovereign body at Westminster. 

Apart from its weight as a discussion of the proposed change in the 
government of Ireland on the merits, Mr. Dicey’s new book has the dis- 
tinction of being an honest book. He promises at the outset that he will 
endeavour to survey the policy of Home Rule without any appeal to pre- 
judice, passion, or sentiment, and with the calmness and fairness which 
a scientific constitutionalist should display in weighing the merits 
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of any other proposed alteration in our form of government, such as 
the introduction of life peerages, or a resort to the Swiss Referendum. 
Not that he is a lifeless disputant without an opinion of his own. 
He expresses vigorously his strong and immovable conviction that, 
to whatever end political necessities may bring the quarrel, for 
Ireland no less than for Great Britain it is best that the legislative 
union between them should remain in substance unchanged. In 
this position he never wavers, though, as we shall see presently, he is 
very far from confident that it is destined to prevail. But the 
strength of his conviction does not betray him into the bitterness, 
the impatience, the sour sterilities of some high literary authorities 
on his side. He does not, like Mr. Goldwin Smith, flatter himself 
that he has added cogency to his argument by crying out that Mr. 
Gladstone is an unscrupulous demagogue; or, like the really very 
amiable Mr. Lecky, that he has cleared the air by dividing those who 
differ from him into knaves and fools. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries nobody could maintain his own opinion against a rival 
scholar, on the meaning of a Latin verb or a Greek particle, without 
running serious risk of being told that he practised nameless crimes, 
and was not the father of his own children. Mr. Dicey honourably 
abstains from these ornaments of debate. There is nothing about 
him of the mouton enragé. His examination turns, as in such a 


work it ought to turn, not on the possible motives, but on the actual 
performances and contentions of the actors on the public stage. 
With whatever view on the main question the reader may close the. 
book, he will at any rate find that the difficult and trying subject 
with which it deals has been set in a clearer lights its terms made 
more precise, and some of its issues more definite. 


Just because Mr. Dicey’s is an honest book, it contains a large 
number of admissions which cannot be very palatable to those who 
are most keen for his general conclusion. His panegyric on so 
tremendous an assault upon English government in Ireland as De 

Beaumont’s, has greatly afflicted many Unionists. He gives no 
" countenance to the foolish pretension of which we heard so much a 
year ago, that the Act of Union is ‘a fundamental law,’ for he had 
already told us that there is no distinction in our constitution between 
laws which are fundamental and laws which are not fundamental. 
He makes short work of the idle cant about Irish ingratitude, as if it 
were anything but ‘strictly preposterous’ that Irish electors should 
glow with thankfulness when the Parliament so far performs its 
simple duty as to enact laws from which Ireland derives benefit. 
The whole of his remarks on Coercion will cause deep searchings of 
the Unionist heart. So will his clear exposure of the delusion that 
the Union has produced any real incorporation of Ireland in the 
Kingdom. No Home Ruler can protest more strongly than he does 
that the Irish people are, if not more wretched, yet more conscious 
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of wretchedness ; that Irish disaffection to England is, if not deeper, 
more widespread than in 1800; and that an Act meant by its authors 
to be the source of the prosperity and concord which, though slowly, 
followed upon the union with Scotland, has not made Ireland rich, 
has not put an end to Irish lawlessness, has not terminated the feud 
between Protestants and Catholics, has not raised the position of 
Irish tenants, has not taken away the causes of Irish discontent, and 
has therefore not removed Irish disloyalty (p. 128). The rash poli- 
ticians who for a little time after the general election talked about 
irrevocable judgments and irreversible verdicts, and a mandate that 
was to last through all eternity, will not take much comfort from 
the author. If, as he says; it is computed that of the electors of 
the United Kingdom, 1,316,327 have voted in support of the Union, 
the same computation shows that 1,238,342 are, to say the least, 
indifferent to its maintenance, and ‘these are facts which tell their 
own tale."! He agrees that it would be an error to hold that the 
prevalence of doctrines unfavourable to the maintenance of the 
Union between England and Ireland was wholly or even in the 
main, due to the fact, important as it is, of Mr. Gladstone’s ad- 
herence to Home Rule. He sees in that adhesion an example of 
the facility with which ‘a leader guided by keen sympathy with the 
real or supposed opinions or emotions of the moment follows, while 
apparently he guides, the phases of public opinion.’ Mr. Dicey 
admits that forces were at work in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, 
independent of, and much deeper than, Mr. Gladstone’s great per- 
sonal influence. What forces? Not a long course of argumentative 
preparation for Irish aygonomy, such as preceded Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, or the Abolition of Slavery, or the Repeal of the Corn Laws, or 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. On the contrary, we see 
that the sudden progress of Home Rule ‘has been characterised by a 
singular absence of systematic discussion.’ Men who are no fools 
have defended the cause, but Mr. Dicey is sure that no candid critic 
can feel that any of them have put forward arguments of strength 
enough to account for the convictions of the reasoners. What, then, 
is the answer to the riddle? The plain truth, according to Mr. 
Dicey, is that the strength of the Home Rule movement depends, so 
far as England is concerned, ‘on a peculiar, though not of necessity a 
transitory, state of opinion.’ The arguments for it ‘derive at least 
half their power from their correspondence with dominant sentiments.’ 
But then the more truth there is in this explanation, the less hopeful 
is the outlook for the advocates of the Union as it is. If it be true 
generally that national policy has passed under the strong power of 


1In Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet the figures are given as 1,344,000 supporters of 
Home Rute, and 1,420,000 Unionists of both shades. The balance is almost identical 
with that on Mr. Dicey’s computation; 7. ¢. the Liberals of the main body came 
within rather more than 76,000 of the two bodies of Unionists. 
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democratic sentiment, there is no reason to expect a change; for 
there is no reason to think that the drift of popular sentiment in 
matters of government will either change its direction or abate in 
force. 

In fact, however, Mr. Dicey has strangely left out of account a 
third element, which has as much to do with the movement for 
Home Rule as either intellectual conviction or social feeling. 
He has left out circumstance, occasion, the conjuncture of things, 
and that critical agency in political causation which men vaguely 
call the force of events. We may often have slumbering in our 
minds the major premiss and the minor; it is the demand of events 
that awakens us to the conclusion. Although the moral atmosphere 
may have supplied a favourable medium for Home Rule, as he truly 
says, yet, whatever may be its ultimate fate,-its rapid advance to a 
strong position has taken place exactly as Catholic Emancipation and 
Free Trade won their way—that is to say, under the impulse of 
practical necessities and the great expediencies of the occasion. The 
general arguments for Emancipation were as strong in 1800 as in 
1829; the new fact which put them in a different light was the Clare 
election. Cobden had nothing weightier to urge in the summer of 
1845 than Mr. Villiers and others had urged ten years before; the 
approach of famine in Ireland was what made all the difference. 
The great mass of arguments and the bias of right sentiment against 
negro slavery were just as cogent in the early as in the last years of 
Garrison’s heroic struggle; it was the war that at a certain point 
turned Abolition into a national cry and identified it with the 
triumphant cause. So now, the sudden proggess of Home Rule in 
public opinion has been due to a number of practical, intelligible, 
and by no means ignoble considerations which events have gradually 
pressed upon men with a constantly increasing force during the last 
seven years. 

Here, I should say, with sincere respect both for Mr. Dicey’s 
ability and his candour, we come upon the fatal flaw in his book. 
He does not measure general arguments in their relation to 
particular circumstances. Yet in such a case as this, no other 
method is of value. He does not start from social order. His book 
is not saturated with real matter. Most of it is what logicians call 
formal, and if anybody does not know what that means, he may 
discover it by turning from the present volume to the speeches made 
against Home Rule by Lord Hartington or Mr. Goschen, They are 
not formai but real. They deal with substantive particulars. We 
do not deny that a constitutional proposal is capable of being looked 
at from a logical or abstract point of view. But Mr, Dicey says 
(p. 6) that his object is to enforce the principle that Home Rule 
in Ireland is more dangerous to England than Irish independence. 
Now, that is no proposition to be established on abstract or logical 
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grounds. It must be settled by reference to individual circumstances, 
and an exploration of actual facts; such as the temper and aims of 
the majority of the population; the controlling power of the Irish 
leaders; the material interests of Ireland and the view taken of their 
interests by the population ; and the host of other particulars, all 
requiring full knowledge and more than a geometer’s or a jurist’s 
power of reasoning. Of course, we may argue, for example, that the 
case for Home Rule implies the sentiment of Irish nationality : that 
nationality, considered in the abstract and pushed to its logical con- 
clusion, leads to independence: ergo, the supporters of Home Rule 
ought to advocate Separation. But all this is the syllogism of a 
publicist ; it is not politics. 

The plan of Mr. Dicey’s argument is to show that we have no 
choice between maintenance of the Union and the concession to Ireland 
of national independence. The evils of Irish independence are 
universally reckoned by Englishmen to be so intolerable that we 
shall never agree to it. The evils of Home Rule are even more 
intolerable still. Therefore, if we shall never willingly bring the 
latter upon our heads, @ fortiori we ought on no account to invite 
the former. Q.E.D. The business in hand, however, is not a theorein, 
but a problem; it is not a thesis to be proved, but a malady to be 
cured; and the world will thank only the reasoner who winds up, not 
with Q.E.D., but with Q.E.F. To reason that a patient ought not to 
take a given medicine because it may possibly cause him more pain 
than some other medicine which he has no intention of taking, is 
curiously oblique logic. ‘The question is not oblique; it is direct. 
Will the operation do more harm to his constitution than the slow 
corrosions of a disorder grown inveterate? Are the conditions of 
the connection between England and Ireland, as laid down in the Act 
of Union, incapable of improvement? Is the present working of 
these conditions more prosperous and hopeful, or happier for Irish 
order and for English institutions, than any practicable proposal 
that it is within the compass of statesmanship to devise, and of civic 
sense to accept and to work? | That is the question. The true function 
of the democracy, says Mr. Dicey (p. 31), in a luminous sentence 
which we could wish that he had-made the text of his whole discourse, 
and not a mere oditer dictum, ‘is to remove by special legislation, 
mainly in a democratic direction, the peculiar evils which are the 
result of Ireland’s peculiar and calamitous history.’ The problem 
could not have been better stated. How does Mr. Dicey attack it? 
On what term’ is the maintenance of the Union to be effected? 
What path are we to tread ? 

It is not a little startling to find that in answering these interro- 
gatories he differs as widely not only from one but from all the most 
eminent of those who call themselves Unionists, as he differs from us. 
One illustrious Dissentient, for example, is said to wish that the Queen 
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should be advised to dissolve Parliament, and then omit to send 
writs to the counties and boroughs of Ireland. As it would prove 
to be the shortest and nearest cut to Home Rule, this Cromwellian 
Purge might well find favour with even the most extreme Separatist. 
It finds none with Mr. Dicey. To reduce Ireland to the status of a 
Crown colony would hardly, he admits (p. 132), be compatible with 
talking about the maintenance of the Act of Union. No more, he 
says, would the abolition of the Irish representation in Parliament. 
So much for Thorough ; he will not hear of it. Another conspicuous 
Unionist has declared himself in favour of Federation on the plan of 
the Dominion of Canada; the Legislature at Dublin would stand to 
the Legislature at Westminster as the subordinate Parliaments of 
Ontario, Quebec, and the rest of the seven provinces stand to the 
Dominion Parliament at Ottawa. But then this is federalism, and 
federalism has no more staunch opponent than Mr. Dicey. It is not, 
he says, a constitutional compromise, but a fundamental revolution ; 
it would entail the constant necessity for judicial interpretation, and 
interpretation means legislation; it would undermine the sovereignty 
of Parliament ; it would weaken the Executive; and it does not offer 
that reasonable chance of reconciliation with the mass of the Irish 
people which might be a compensation for the repeal of the Union. 

If we turn in a third direction, Mr. Dicey still stands isolated 
and intractable. In November 1885, Lord Hartington made a 
gallant effort to rally the Uister Liberals ( with the peculiar result, 
by the way, that not one single Liberal was returned from Ireland 
to that Parliament ); and he told them at Belfast that he should not 
shrink from a bold and vigorous reconstruction of local government in 
Ireland. This will not do for Mr. Dicey. Local Self-Government 
may be an excellent thing in its way (pp. 27-32), but it is not the 
thing that the Irish wish for ; it has not the qualities which, if Home 
Rule be really desired by the Irish people, render Home Rule de- 
sirable; and until they do express a wish for it, ‘a thoughtful observer 
may fairly believe that Local Self-Government will not flourish in a 
country where are presented none of the conditions on which its 


prosperity depends.’ 


In fine, then, if Home Rule is too mischievous to be tolerable, so 
is everything else. The Crown colony is not Union; the abolition 
of Irish representation is not Union; the provincial Legislature on the 
model of Ontario or Quebec is worse than Repeal ; Local Self-Govern- 
ment would cure nothing and might disturb everything. The phrase 
that least divides the varying groups of Unionists is the blessed word 
Decentralisation. Mr. Dicey insists that the remedy is to be sought 
not there, but in honest Centralisation. The late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was strong for Similarity and Simultaneity, and Lord 
Hartington the other night applauded Similarity without Identity. 
Mr. Dicey stops his ears to all these quackish jingles, and declares for 
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Diversity. One after another the clues by which responsible and 
experienced statesmen have thought to find a way out of the torment- 
ing labyrinth of Ireland, are all peremptorily snatched from them, and 
we are left planted with the exhilerating assurance that, hurtful 
as are the existing conditions of Union, no political expedient or 
principle has yet been proposed, even by the leaders under whose 
standard he has enlisted, that would not make them infinitely worse. 
There must surely be something amiss with premisses that end in 
this most lame and impotent conclusion. Too many decently rational 
men, whether Unionists or Home Rulers, would be wrong if Mr. 
Dicey is right. They, and all of us, are labouring in one fashion or 
another to build a bridge over the turbid and swollen stream, whose 
waters we have all these years been idly hoping, like the foolish 
rusticus expectans, to see by miracle dried up. To them, striving 
amid sweat and toil and bruises, with shifting currents, a treacherous 
bed, and all the heterogeneous rubble of human sentiment, interests, 
prejudice, and passion, there steps forward ‘a student who regards 
with philosophic calmness a topic which has mainly been dealt with by 
politicians and agitators,’ reciting with emphasis an acute lecture on 
the abstract dynamics of rigid bodies in a vacuum. 


Mr. Dicey contends that the burden of making out a case rests 
on the advocate of change, and not on those who support things as 
they are. But nobody supports things as they are. Things as they 
are have become insupportable. If you make any of the constitutional 
changes that have been proposed, he says, parliamentary government, 
as Englishmen now know it, is at an end; and he stands amazed at 
those ‘ who deem it a slighter danger to innovate on the Act of Union 
than to remodel the procedure of the House of Commons’ (p. 176). 
As if that were the alternative. Great changes in the rule may do 
other good things, but no single competent authority believes that 
in this particular they will do the thing that we want. Here is what 
Mr. Whitbread, for instance, has to say on a process which to Mr. 
Dicey is so perfectly simple and so infallible: ‘Do not dream that 
by any alteration of your Rules of Procedure you can deal satis- 
factorily with a body of men who are determined, if they can, to 
break down your system in the interests of their country. We could 
expedite business among men willing that the business should go 
on; but to think for a moment that you could make the closure a 
weapon of daily and hourly use in this House is a wild dream. If 
you could do so, you would destroy your Parliament.’ ( House of 
Commons, April 12, 1886.) And Mr. Whitbread knows well 
what he is talking about. Lord Hampden has given us the same 
warning in language equally firm. We cannot avoid constitutional 
changes. One of the two or three main contentions of the book 
before us is that the Irish proposals of the late Government were an 
innovation of the old constitution of the realm. But few men know 
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so well as Mr. Dicey that, while ancient forms have survived, the last 
hundred years have witnessed a long succession of silent but most 
profound innovations. It was shortsighted to assume that the redis- 
tribution of political power that took place in 1884-5 was the last 
chapter of the history of constitutional change. It ought to. have 
been foreseen that new possessors of power, both Irish and British, 
would press for objects the pursuit of which would certainly involve 
further novelties in the methods and machinery of. Government. 
Every given innovation must be rigorously scrutinised, but in the 
mere change or in the fact of innovation there is no valid reproach. 
Mr. Dicey himself suggests (p. 125) that we might look for a more 
searching remedy than change of procedure in an understanding 
that a Ministry would not retire after a hostile division, but only in 
consequence of a direct vote of want of confidence. Time may bring 
us to that, as it seems to be rapidly bringing our neighbours in 
France towards it. If Parliament breaks up permanently into groups, 
the new view of Cabinent responsibility will be a naturalchange. But 
it will be a palliative, and not a cure, for the Irish mischief; and in 
any case it will work a radical revolution in parliamentary govern- 
ment as we know it. When the author describes one of the plans 
for the better government of Ireland as depriving parliamentary 
institutions of their elasticity and strength, as weakening the Executive 
at home, and lessening the power of the country to resist foreign 
attack, no careful observer of the events of the last seven years can 
fail to see that all this evil has already got its grip upon us. Mr. Dicey 
himself admits it. ‘Great Britain,’ he says (p. 151), ‘if left to herself, 
could act with all the force, consistency, and energy given by unity 
of sentiment and community of interests. The obstruction and the 
uncertainty of our political aims, the feebleness and inconsistency 
with which they are pursued, arise in part at least from the connec- 
tion with Ireland.’ So then, after all, it is feebleness and inconsis- 
tency, not elasticity and strength, that mark our institutions as they 
stand; feebleness and inconsistency, distraction and uncertainty. 
The supporter of things as they are is decidedly as much concerned 
in making out a case, as the advocate of change. 

His abstract method has prevented Mr. Dicey (certainly not from 
any want of fair intention) from doing accurate justice to the argu- 
ments that. he is combating. His treatment of the argument from 
foreign experience is an instance. I am not concerned to deny his 
contention that the admitted success of federal government in the 
United States furnishes no presumption in favour of its suitability 
for Great Britain and Ireland. It may be, as he says, hard to show 
that either German Imperialism or the duel system of Austro-Hungary 
contains lessons of practical value for the guidance of English states- 
men. Unless the circumstances, negative and positive, that affect 
the working of a constitution are the same or similar in our case as 
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in a given foreign case, we cannot assume that what is satisfactory 
there would probably be satisfactory here. It is impossible to 
maintain that because a certain arrangement appeases the feud 
between Austria and Hungary, the same arrangement would there- 
fore heal the differences between England, which is not at all 
like Austria, and Ireland, which is not like Hungary. But the 
reference to foreign experience went no further than a general illus- 
tration that wide measures of local self-government are compatible 
with the effective strength of great integral State. Mr. Glad- 
stone expressly stated the limits of his argument. He referred to 
the Austrian and Scandinavian arrangements only to show that it 
was practicable ‘to bring into existence what is termed local 
autonomy, and yet not to sacrifice, but to confirm, Imperial unity.’ 
(House of Commons, April 8, 1886.) Nobody has ever said that we 
should find what we seek in a facsimile of the American, the Scandi- 
navian, or the Austro-Hungarian union. Yet Mr. Dicey, after describing 
Diet, Reichsrath, and Delegations, cries out, ‘ This is the dual system 
held up for our imitation. Picture it for a moment as actually 
existing in what is still the United Kingdom.’ And a very telling 
picture it is. But our withers are’ unwrung. ‘The picture has nothing 
to do with the Bill or with authoritative speeches made on behalf of 
the policy. ‘ We are advised to dissolve the United Kingdom into a 
confederacy.’ Not by us. Confederacy implies a compact. The 
Bill was no compact, it was the act of a dominant power, and of a 
power which was intended to remain dominant. A body was created 
with limited functions, delegated authority, and subordinate in posi- 
tion. Where was the confederacy? Mr. Dicey, no doubt, has an 
elaborate argument to show that Parliament can divest itself of 
sovereignty, that it did so under the Bill, and that therefore it ceased 
to be a dominant power. But the whole passage, to which we may 
return by-and-by, though acute and interesting, is merely academic. 
For what does Mr. Dicey say? He does not, of course, for a moment 
deny (p. 248) that an Act could be so drawn as to give Ireland an 
Irish Parliament, to remove the Irish members from the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom, and at the same time to reserve to the Residue 
of the United Parliament the full sovereignty now possessed by the 
' Parliament of the United Kingdom. All that Mr. Dicey insists upon 
is that ‘it is open to question whether the Government of Ireland 
Bill was so drawn as to achieve these results.’ That has become a 
point of as purely antiquarian interest as the Law of the Twelve 
Tables. Very good lawyers assure us that the Bill was so drawn: if 
it was not, we say that it could easily have been altered, and the 
full authority of Parliament effectually reserved; and Mr. Dicey en- 
tirely agrees with us. That being the case, to talk about dissolving 
the Kingdom into a confederacy like that of Germany or Austria is 
misleading, irrelevant, and beside the mark. 
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A much more important misapprehension occurs in Mr. Dicey’s 
failure to grapple with the real meaning of two sets of considerations 
on which the advocates of Home Rule most strongly rely. It suits 
his purpose to reduce as many of the arguments against him as he 
can into forms of nationality, because that makes it all the easier to 
show that Home Rulers, though they do not know it, are logically 
committed to Irish independence. But this easy process cannot be 
allowed to pass. Mr. Dicey is a utilitarian, and he ought to know 
utilitarian reasoning when he sees it. The strength of the argument 
from nationality is great, and full of significance ; but it is not at all 
necessary for Home Rulers to lean so heavily upon it as Mr. Dicey always 
assumes. Nationality is not the whole essence of either the argument 
from history or the argument from self-government. Their force lies in 
considerations of political expediency as tested by practical experience. 
The case for Home Rule does not rest on the proposition (p. 76) that 
‘at the bottom of Irish disorder lies the sentiment of Irish nation- 
ality.” We may provisionally consent to leave that aside, and to 
start from Mr. Dicey’s own very rational postulates. He says truly 
(p. 18) that a Home Ruler asks not for the political separation, but 
for the political partnership of England and Ireland ; he wishes not 
that the firm should be dissolved, but that the Articles of Association 
should be revised. We agree, further, for the purposes of the argu- 
ment, that ‘no modification can be allowed which in the judgment 
of the associates is fatal to the prosperity of the concern.’ We are 
willing, for the same purposes, to admit that much is gained by 
looking closely into ‘the business aspect of constitutional reform,’ 
and not to quarrel with ‘the comparison of the relation between 
Great Britain and Ireland to the relation between shareholders in a 
trading company.’ 

The image is not poetic, but it will serve the turn. The point, 
then, of the argument from the lessons of history is that for some 
reason or another the international concern, whose unlucky affairs 
we are now trying to unravel, has always been carried on at a loss: 
the point of the argument from self-government is that the loss 
would have been avoided if the Irish shareholders had for a certain 
number of the transactions been more influentially represented on the 
Board. That is quite apart from the sentiment of pure nationality ; 
it is an intellectual conviction; and it is odd that the difference 
should have escaped so careful a thinker. The failure has come 
about, not simply because the laws were not made by Irishmen as 
such, but because they were not made by the men who knew most 
about Ireland (p. 69). ‘The vice of the connection between 
the two countries,’ says the author (p. 81), ‘has consisted in 
its being a relation of peoples standing at different stages of 
civilisation and tending towards different courses of development.’ 
In other words, the vice has been the stupidity of governing a 
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country without regard to the interests or customs, the peculiar 
objects and peculiar experiences, of the great majority of the people 
who live in it. It is not enough to say that the failures of England 
in Ireland (p. 79) ‘have to a great extent flowed from causes too 
general to be identified with the intentional wrong-doing either of 
rulers or of subjects.’ We readily admit that, but it is not the 
point of the argument. It is not enough to insist (p. 91) that James 
the First, in his plantations and transplantations, ‘probably meant 
well to his Irish subjects.’ Probably he did. That is not the ques- 
tion. If it is ‘absolutely certain that his policy worked gross wrong,’ 
what is the explanation and the defence? We are quite content 
with Mr. Dicey’s own answer. ‘Ignorance and want of sympathy 
produced all the evils of cruelty and malignity. An intended reform 
produced injustice, litigation, misery, and discontent. The case is 
noticeable, for it is a type of a thousand subsequent English attempts 
to reform and improve Ireland.’ Few, as Burke said, are the partisans 
of departed tyranny; we are all famous liberals in the affairs of 
King John or King Henry the Eighth. Mr. Dicey describes the 
wrong done by King James. This description would apply, with 
hardly a word altered, to the wrong done by the Encumbered Estates 
Act in the reign of Queen Victoria. That memorable measure, as 
Mr. Gladstone said, was due not to the action of:a party, but to the 
action of a Parliament. Sir Robert Peel was hardly less responsible 
for it than Lord John Russell. ‘ We produced it,’ said Mr. Gladstone, 
‘with a general, lazy, uninformed, and irreflective good intention of 
taking capital to Ireland. What did we do? We sold the improve- 
ments of the tenants’ (House of Commons, April 16). It is the 
same story, from the first chapter to the last, in education, poor law, 
public works, relief acts, even in coercion acts—lazy, uninformed, 
and irreflective good intention. That is the argument from history. 
It is not necessarily an argument for the Gladstonian constitution, 
but it is an argument which I venture to think that Mr. Dicey has 
not touched, and which he certainly has not weakened, for striving 
either in that or some other way to give Irishmen a chance of making 
their own laws. With a truly amazing forgetfulness of his own 
pregnant declaration that ignorance and want of sympathy have 
produced all the evils of deliberate malignity, he can still persuade 
himself that he solves the difficulty by such platitudes as that ‘ we 
must sedulously do justice to every fair demand from Ireland’ (p. 280), 
or that ‘the undoubted ills of Ireland are curable by justice.’ Un- 
fortunately, as he remarks of a Supreme Court (p. 186), while one 
may often secure the fairness, one cannot insure the wisdom, of the 
tribunal. In his own phrase, a thousand English attempts to reform 
and improve Ireland ought to warn us that while we may rely on 
the desire of Parliament to act justly, yet we cannot be sure that 
ignorance and imperfect sympathy will not produce misery, discon- 
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tent, and injustice. When we are asked what good law an Irish 
Parliament would make that could not equally well be made by the 
Parliament at Westminster, this is the answer. It is not the will, it 
is the intelligence, that is wanting. Mr. Dicey tells us what the 
past has been. Why should the future be different? To put it 
shortly, whether Ireland is or is not a nation, and whether the force 
to be attributed to the sentiment of nationality be much or little, 
her condition is so special as to demand special treatment. The 
author expressly asserts this in a sentence already quoted. He also 
admits that much at any rate of the peculiar evils of Ireland is due 
to the ignorance of her English rulers. Yet the special treatment 
which he has exhorted us to apply is actually to be devised and carried 
out by the selfsame ignorance that has produced the special malady. 

Mr. Dicey has always been a steady Liberal, and must be pre- 
sumed therefore to have abjured the Benevolent Despot and all his 
works. The benevolent despot means to be just, but that does not 
make his government good. What difference does it make in the force 
of the objections to this bad ideal, that despotism is exercised by 
two chambers and not by an individual? ‘It is an inherent condi- 
tion ot human affairs,’ said Mill in a book which, in spite of some 
chimeras, is a wholesome corrective of the teaching of our new 
jurists, ‘that no intention, however sincere, of protecting the 
interests of others can make it safe or salutary to tie up their own 
hands. Still more obviously true is it, that by their own hands only 
can any positive and durable improvement of their circumstances in 
life be worked out’ (Repres. Government, p. 57). It is these wise 
lessons from human experience to which the advocate of Home 
Rule appeals, and not the wild doctrine which Mr. Dicey fantasti- 
cally imputes to them, that any body of persons claiming to be united 
by a sense of nationality possesses an inherent and divine right to 
be treated as an independent community. It is quite true that 
circumstances sometimes justify a temporary Dictatorship. In that 
there is nothing at variance with Liberalism. But the Parliamentary 
dictatorship in Ireland has lasted a great deal too long to be called 
temporary, and its stupid shambling operations are finally and deci- 
sively condemned by their consequences. That is a straightforward 
utilitarian argument, and has nothing whatever to do with inherent 
and divine rights, or any other form of political moonshine. 

‘Unity of Government—equality of rights—diversity of institv- 
tions—these are the watchwords for all Unionists’ (p. 283). But in 
what is the diversity to consist? Of what nature is that special legis- 
lation that, in his own words, is to remove the peculiar evils which 
are the result of Ireland’s peculiar history? Mr. Dicey gives us so 
scanty a glimpse of what he intends, that we can hardly consider 
diversity of institutions in his mouth as any better than a phrase. 
We may discern three suggestions, I believe, and no more. The 
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first, as to which more will be said presently, is an amendment of 
the criminal law. But, strangely enough, here is to be no diversity. 
On the contrary, one of the essential conditions demanded by Mr. 
Dicey is that the provisions of his new Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, whatever they may be, are to apply over the whole of the 
United Kingdom. Yet if there is one institution which works differ- 
ently in Ireland, on the one hand, and Great Britain on the other, 
it is the vital institution of trial by jury—vital, because the whole 
force and life of the law resides in the rectitude, promptitude, im- 
partiality, and reasonable certainty of its application. If Mr. Dicey 
has read the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
which was appointed to inquire into the Irish Jury Laws in 1881, 
he must be aware how closely the working of these laws touches the 
whole question of social order in Ireland in all its length and breadth. 
Yet in this important province he requires complete identity between 
England and Ireland, in defiance of his own excellent dictum as to 
these two countries, that ‘to deal with societies in essentially differ- 
ent conditions in the same manner is in truth to treat them differ- 
ently’ (p. 31). Thus, he mentions among the proposed reforms in 
the criminal procedure of the United Kingdom that we must get 
rid of every difficulty in changing the venue. I make ro remarks 
on the merits of the proposal. I only wish to point out that there 
is all the difference in the world between its application to England 
and to Ireland. To Mr. Dicey it is apparently the very simplest 
thing in the world. Yet he must be aware that in Ireland to change 
the venue may be the only step necessary for the perpetration of 
gross injustice. To send an Orange prisoner from Belfast to be 
tried at Cork, or a Kerry prisoner to be tried at Belfast, is to make 
sure of the verdict beforehand. In England the power of changing 
the scene of the trial is a security for the prisoner; in Ireland it is 
an expedient against him. It is easy, too, to propose to give the 
courts the right under certain circumstances of trying prisoners 
without a jury.2 But judges cannot convict without witnesses, and it 
is one of the most stubborn. difficulties in the way of criminal ad- 
ministration that witnesses are not forthcoming. Does Mr. Dicey 
seriously expect, moreover, that Englishmen will surrender the most 
precious of their own guarantees for good government and _ justice 
merely on the chance, for it is no more, of occasionally helping an 
Irish Attorney-General to catch a stray offender? These are only two 
among many illustrations of the smoothness with which plausible 
general words carry ‘the thoughtful observer’ over the rough and 
troublesome ground of real fact. Let the procedure in criminal 


# By section 1 of the Crimes Act of 1882 the Lord Lieutenant was empowered to 
give to a special Commission Court of three judges the duty of trying a prisoner 
without a jury. Several of the judges vehemently protested against the clause; it 
was never put in force. 
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cases be strengthened, if you please, but that will not consolidate the 
Union, and it will not strengthen the law. It does not go near the 
root of the evil, the conflict between law and opinion, and nobody 
has ever said this more emphatically than Mr. Dicey. 


No jurist (he says) can question fora moment that the ultimate strength of law 
lies in the sympathy, or at lowest the acquiescence, of the mass of the population. 
Judges, constables and troops become almost powerless when the conscience of the 
people permanently opposes the execution of the law, Severity produces either no 
effect or bad eftects, executed criminals are regarded as heroes or martyrs, and 
jurymen or witnesses meet with the execration, and often with the fate, of crimi- 
nals, 


It is clear that no operations in this direction will carry us far 
towards the goal of social order. 

Let us pass on to his second positive suggestion. The thought- 
ful observer, he says (p. 27), may conjecture that in Ireland, as in 
France, an honest centralised administration of impartial officials, 
and not Local Self-Government, would best meet the real wants of 
the people. In other words, everything is to be for the people, nothing 
by the. people—which has not hitherto been a Liberal principle. 
Something, however, may be said for this view, provided that the 
source of the authority of such an administration be acceptable. The 
author implies in another connection that this is a consideration that 
cannot safely be neglected; for he makes no answer to the argument 
drawn from Austrian administration in Lombardy; that administra- 
tion was good rather than bad, yet it was hated and resisted because 
it was Austrian and not Italian. Mr. Dicey has far too philesophical 
a mind to hold for an instant that the source of a working scheme of 
government is immaterial to its prosperity. More than that, when 
he looks for success in the government of Ireland to ‘ honest central- 
ised administration,’ we cannot but wonder what fault he finds with 
the administration of Ireland to-day in respect of its honesty or its 
centralisation. What administration ever carried either honesty or 
centralisation to a higher pitch than the Irish administration of Mr. 
Forster? What could be less successful? If Mr. Dicey would con- 
sult those who have been directly concerned in the government of 
Ireland, he would find that most of them, whether English or Irish, 
habitually talk of centralisation, even while alive to the perils of any 
other principle, as the curse of the system. Here, again, why should 
we expect success in the future from a principle that has so failed in 
the past ? 

Again, by a really tremendous oversight, which is curious in him, 
though it is common enough among less scientific politicians, Mr. 
Dicey has not asked himself how he is to get a strong centralised 
administration in the face of a powerful and hostile parliamentary 
representation. He speaks (p. 84) of the benefits that might have 
been conferred on Ireland by such humanity and justice as was 
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practised by Turgot in his administration of the Generality of 
Limoges. But Turgot was not confronted by eighty-six Limousin 
members of an active sovereign body, all interested in making his work 
difficult, and trusted by a large proportion of the people of the province 
with that as their express commission. It is possible to have an 
honest centralised administration of great strength and activity in 
India, but there is no Parliament in India. If India or any province 
of it ever gets representative government and our parliamentary 
system, from that hour, if there be any considerable section of Indian 
feeling averse from European rule, the present administrative system 
will be paralysed, as the preliminary to being revolutionised. It is 
conceivable, if any one chooses to think so, that a body of impartial 
officials could manage the national business in Ireland much better 
without the guidance of public opinion and common sentiment than 
with it. But if you intend to govern the country as you think best— 
and that is the plain and practical English of centralised administration 
—why ask the country to send a hundred men to the great tribunal of 
supervision to inform you how it would like to be governed? The 
Executive cannot set them aside as if they were a hundred dummies ; 
in refusing to be guided, it cannot escape being harassed, by them. 
Mr. Dicey bids us amend procedure, but that is no answer, unless 
you amend the Irish members out of voice and vote. They will still 
count. You cannot gag and muzzle them effectually, and if you 
could they would still be there, and their presence would still make 
itself incessantly felt. Partly. from a natural desire to lessen the 
common difficulties of government, and partly from a consciousness, 
due to the prevailing state of the modern political atmosphere, that 
there is something wrong in this total alienation of an Executive 
from the possessors of parliamentry power, the officials will inces- 
santly be tempted to make tacks out of their own course; and thus 
they lose the coherency and continuity of absolutism without gaining 
the pliant strength of popular government. ‘This is not a presump- 
tion of what would be likely to happen, but an account of what does 
happen, and what justified Mr. Disraeli in adding a weak Executive 
to the alien Church and the absentee aristocracy, as the three great 
curses of Ireland. Nothing has occurred since 1844 to render the 
Executive stronger, but much to the contrary. There is, and there 
can be, no weaker or less effective Government: in the world than a 
highly centralised system working alongside of a bitterly inimical 
popular representation. I say nothing of the effect of the fluctua- 
tions of English parties on Irish administration. I say nothing of 
the tendency in an Irish government, awkwardly alternating with 
that to which I have. just adverted, to look over the heads of the 
people of Ireland, and to consider mainly what will be thought by 
the ignorant public in England. 
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But these sources of perturbation must not be left out. The 
fault of Irish centralisation, I repeat, is not that it is strong, but 
that it is weak—weak from liability to change and want of continuity 
—and weak it must remain until Parliament either approves of the 
permanent suspension of the Irish writs—permanence would last 
for six months at the outside—or else devises constitutional means 
for making Irish administration responsible to Irish representatives. 

This brings us to the author’s third suggestion. It is marked by 
the same defect of hiding the real difficulties of the material with 
which we have to deal under the shining varnish of a phrase. What 
we need, he says (p. 137), is a change in the spirit of Englishmen, 
rather than an alteration in the constitution of England. 


A change of feeling would make it easy for English politicians and English 
voters to perceive that the local affairs of Ireland ought to be managed in the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom in accordance with the opinion of the parlia- 
mentary representatives of Ireland, just as Scotch affairs are managed at West- 
minster in accordance with the opinions of parliamentary representatives of 
Scotland. 


Mr. Dicey, then, in the sentences that follow, appears to favour 
Mr. Bright’s revival of an old suggestion of an Irish Grand Committee, 
which would be a reform in the practice, without making any change 
in the law, of the constitution. It may be worth remarking, as we 
pass, that the value of the illustration from Scotland still remains to 
be seriously tested. It is certain that several important clauses of 
the Crofters Act of 1886 were passed—I do not argue whether rightly 
or wrongly—by English votes, over the heads of the great majority 
of Scotch representatives. Mr. Finlay’s ecclesiastical Bill came 
within a measurable distance of a second reading last spring, though 
the number of Scotch votes in its favour was comparatively insignifi- 
cant; its friends are now said to hope that the increased strength of 
the English Tories will enable them to force it upon Scotland in the 
present Parliament. The Access to Mountains Bill is a Scotch affair ; 
and so is the disestablishment of the Scotch Kirk, but it is far from 
certain that either question will be left to the opinion of the parlia- 
mentary representatives of Scotland. Hitherto that opinion has been 
active upon matters to which Englishmen were utterly indifferent : 
it remains to be seen how the old practice will bear the strain of new 


3 «When Procedure was under the consideration of Parliament, and I was party 
to a suggestion for the appointment of a Grand Committee of Irish members to deal 
with Irish Bills, it met with little favour in the House, and Mr. Bright did not go 
into the lobby in support of it.—Sir C. Russell at the Eighty Club. This is an 
example of the traditional habit of refusing an Irish reform until the precise time 
when it has become too late, and then jumping at it. The same proposal was made 

1873. 
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questions that come closer to the prejudices and passions of English 
parties. 

Mr. Dicey, however, thinks that it would be easy to manage the 
local affairs of Ireland in the Parliament at Westminster in accordance 
with the opinion of the parliamentary representatives of Ireland. 
First, what is an Irish local affair ? Was the last measure that w 
discussed in Parliament, Mr. Parnell’s Bill, within the category? A 
bill was brought in last spring for regulating the tenure of houses in 
towns in Ireland: it gave the tenant security both for his improvements 
and against ejectment. Can the establishment of a principle of this 
wide scope be accepted by Parliament as purely local? Again, sup- 
pose that into a bill for extending local government in Ireland the 
Irish Committee were to insert clauses giving to municipal bodies 
control of the constabulary. Is that an Irish local affair? In short, 
we should find at every turn that the very things for which Irish- 
men care most would all be taken out of the list of the things with 
which the Irish Committee would be left to deal. 

Second, suppose a strong Tory majority in the House of Commons. 
Suppose an Irish Bill sent to the Irish Committee upstairs, and then 
in due time brought down again ‘after a series of divisions on the 
clauses, in which the seventeen Irish Tories had been uniformly 
defeated by the eighty-six Nationalists. Can we, as reasonable men, 


suppose that the Tory majority in the House of Commons will 
acquiesce in the report, and straightway pass the Bill as amended ? 
It may be said that the Irish reformers would, after all, in such circum- 
stances, be no worse off than the English or Scotch reformers. ‘These, 
too, would see their proposals rejected by a Tory majority. The 
answer is that the condition of Ireland is peculiar, its arrears heavier, 
the aggravation of its maladies by delay much sharper. 


Thirdly, the Bill would still have to go to another place. Mr. 
Bright said in his speech on the subject that he could freely guarantee 
the moderation of Parliament in working this proposal. Can he guar- 
antee the moderation of the House of Lords? That has not been the 
usual drift of his teaching. The last constitutional proposal indicated 
by him was made at the Leeds Conference in 1883. There he urged 
that the veto of the House of Lords on legislation should be reduced 
to the same condition of impotence and disuse as the veto of the 
Crown. That would certainly be a sine gué non for hisIrish proposal. 
It would be a farce unless accompanied by the formal nullification 
of the Upper House. Mr. Dicey will agree that an Irish Grand Com- 
mittee will, at least, not deliver us firm constitutional innovation. 

Fourthly, how would this plan prevent the Irish Nationalists from 
being the arbiters of Imperial policy and government whenever the 
Ministers failed to muster a majority of more than eighty English 
and Scotch members ? 
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Fifthly, the plan admits a national case, without satisfying the 
national demand. It is one more extension of the apparatus of govern- 
ment by consent, in defiance of the fact that there is no consent—the 
master infatuation that runs through the whole series of our political 
reforms in Ireland. The Irish representatives would not accept it, 
and they would not work it. It would not bring the Executive into 
closer and more responsible contact with Irish opinion. It would 
not make decentralisation either easier or safer. It would teach 
the Irish leaders none of the lessons of Executive responsibility. 
It would not bring the Legislature closer to the doors and more 
directly under the eyes of the population. Above all, it would do 
little or nothing towards the all-important object of forcing the 
diverse sections of Irishmen into habits of common co-operation 
for the good of their native land and their own people. 

Before leaving Mr. Dicey’s ideas of the maintenance of the 
Union, a word or two must be said on the land question. The author 
cannot, I think, be deemed to have mastered the bearings of this 
upon the question of Home Rule. In his eagerness to discredit all 
forms of self-government, and to labour the defects in the drafting 
of the Home Rule Bill, he has entirely left out of sight, as so many 
others do in both camps, the central fact that the connection between 
agrarian aims and general political feeling is the dominant pecu- 
liarity of Irish history and of Irish contemporary politics. The land- 
lords have for generations succeeded in duping England, as they are 
doing now, into the belief that a discontent really due to their own 
blind and callous neglect, mismanagement, and oppression, sprang 
from political treason. Agrarian disturbance has been distorted into 
rebellion. Movements born of misery and wrong were made to 
figure as the malignant and guilty casting-off of national allegiance. 
England was always ready tu come thundering down with penal 
codes, with harsh laws, with violent administration; her rule has 
grown to be associated with confiscatory rents and barbarous evictions ; 
political exasperation has succeeded in the more active minds to the 
desperate sense of social injustice; the final result is that agrarian 
aims and general political festing have become inextricably bound 
up with one another. . 

Once, and once only, does Mr. Yicey come near to the true start- 
ing point of the whole discussion. ‘ Historical causes,’ he writes (p. 97), 
‘ have generated in Ireland a condition of opinion which in all matters 
regarding the land impedes the enforcement of law which is the 
primary duty of every civilised government.’ In other words, social 
order is violently impaired by the state of the relations between 
landlord and tenant; hence, to restore social order, these relations must 


4 This particular objection would not apply, of course, te the proposal that the 
Irish Grand Committee should hold its meetings in Dublin, previously to the assem- 
bling of Parliament. 
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be amended or determined. Neither Mr. Dicey nor any one else 
really helps us, who does not deal with the political case that is legi- 
timately built up from this proposition. Both parties have this year 
explained their view of the method proper for the settlement of the 
land question. The foundation of the Liberal plan was the inter- 
position of a central Irish body between the purchasing tenant and 
the lending State. The Conservative plan, as foreshadowed in 
announcements made by the Government in August, rested on secu- 
rities to be found, not in a central body, but in Local Authori- 
ties, and these authorities would have to be created. On either plan, 
the agrarian transformation must be accompanied by political recon- 
struction. The connection of each question with the other, and of 
both with social order, cannot be shaken or loosed. Nothing but his 
entanglement in the purely formal elements of constitutional discus- 
sion can explain the curious failure of so acute and honest a disputant 
as Mr. Dicey to seize the real purport of his own statement which I 
have just quoted, or to work it out to a practical conclusion. His mis- 
apprehension of the policy he condemns is complete. The policy 
may deserve to be condemned, but it has a claim to be understood. 


The Land Purchase Bill (says Mr, Dicey, p. 268), even when discarded, remains 
an involuntary exposure of the futility of the Gladstonian Constitution, and of the 
unsoundness of the principle on which the demand for Home Rule rests. . . . 

If in dealing with Ireland we must calm agrarian misery before satisfying 
national aspirations, this necessity is all but a confession that Irish unrest is due 
far more to desire for a change in the land laws than for passionate longing for 
national independenee. 


‘No friend of Italy,’ he interjects parenthetically, ‘ever suggested 
that Italian independence should be accompanied by a loan from 
Austria.’ Quite true, because Italy demanded complete independence, 
and the Irish leaders do not, and there is an end of our author’s paren- 
thesis. The Land Purchase Bill was not an expedient for ‘calming 
agrarian misery’ at all; it was independent of any opinion as to the 
comparative share of agrarian discontent and national aspirations 
in the production of Irish unrest. It was an endeavour, inspired not 
by too large equity towards the landlords, but by the sound political 
motive of rallying the Irish peasantry to the institutions of the 
country, and interesting them in stability and order. We have been 
taunted with refusal to leave the settlement of the land to the Irish 
Parliament. The answer is obvious. Can any settlement be 
made without resort to British credit? If not, it cannot be made 
without the British Parliament. The Land Bill may have been a 
prudent or an imprudent plan for establishing a system of single 
ownership. But every day makes it more and more clear, as some of 
us have never ceased to maintain, that whether you grant large 
autonomy or small, whether you decide on twenty years of coercion 
or continue to stagger stupidly along the old, devious, slovenly, 
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breakneck road, in any case a measure for land purchase is rendered, 
both by social and political conditions, the most assured and inexor- 
able of all certainties. The only question is whether it shall be a 
measure financially and politically safe, or one in both these respects 
extremely dangerous; and that question no statesman can answer 
who does not perceive, as I have just said, that the connection 
between agragrian aims and general political feeling is the dominant 
peculiarity of Irish affairs. That connection was recognised by the 
policy of the late Government, and it is fatally ignored in the criti- 
cism of Mr. Dicey. He describes the Land Purchase Bill (p. 139) 
as saying, in effect to the United Kingdom: 

Pay fifty millions, that, without any injustice to Irish landlords, Irish tenants 
may be turned into landowners, and may then enjoy the blessings of Home Rule 
freed from all temptation to use legislative power for purposes of confiscation. 
The advice (he proceeds) may in one sense be sound, but prudence suggests that if 
the fifty millions are to be expended, it were best first to settle the agrarian feud, 
and then to see whether the demand for Home Rule would not die a natural death. 
French peasants were Jacobins until the revolution secured to them the soil of 
France. The same men when transformed into landed proprietors became the 
staunch opponents of Jacobinism. It is in any case the interest of England to see 
whether, say in a generation, the existing or further changes in the tenure of land 
may not avert all necessity or demand for changes in the constitution. 


All this is very reasonably said. Mr. Mill said exactly the same 
nearly twenty years ago, though, unlike Mr. Dicey, he admitted that 
the ‘administration of local justice, local finance, and other local 
affairs, needed the hand of the reformer even more urgently than in 
England.’ The changes in the tenure of land recommended by Mill 
were generally repudiated in England at the time, as violent and 
revolutionary, but they were accepted by the Legislature in 1881. 
Yet Irish unrest is as bad as ever. The ruinous interplay between 
agrarian and political forces, each using the other for ends of its own, 
will never cease so long as the political demand is in every form 
resisted. That, we are told, is all the fault of the politicians. Be it so; 
then the Government must either suppress the politicians outright, 
or else it must interest them in getting the terms of its land settle- 
ment accepted and respected. Home Rule on our scheme was, among 
other things, part of an arrangement for ‘settling the agrarian feud.’ 
It was a means of interposing between the Irish tenant and the 
British State an authority interested enough and strong enough to 
cause the bargain to be kept. No doubt it is said that the Irish autho- 
rity would have had neither interest nor strength enough to resist 
the forces making for repudiation. Would those forces be any less 
irresistible if the whole body of the Irish peasantry stood, as Land 
Purchase minus Self-Government makes them to stand, directly face 
to face with the British State? This is a question that Mr. Dicey 
might have been expected to consider, as he might well also have 
considered that other question, which lies unnoticed at the back of all 
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solutions of the problem by way of peasant ownership—Whether it is 
possible to imagine the land of Ireland handed over to Irishmen, and 
yet the government of Ireland kept exclusively and directly by 
Englishmen? Such a divorce is conceivable under a rule like that of 
the British in India: with popular institutions it is inconceivable and 
impossible. 

Here we may leave the more general considerations raised by 
Mr. Dicey. To his strictly constitutional criticisms I hope, by the 
indulgence of the Editor, to be allowed to turn in a second, and 
happily a shorter article. 


JoHN Mor Ley. 
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HILL-DIGGING AND MAGIC. 


THE utterances of royal personages are sometimes very startling. They 
assume upon occasion the tone of gracious command which none may 
gainsay and live; but not unfrequently they perplex and dismay by 
theit magnificent assumption of infinite possibilities of obedience. 
They come upon us, too, at such unexpected moments, and they come 
in such unexpected forms, that we—the weak ones of the earth, born 
to grovel and crawl and serve—actually do set out upon our audacious 
missions now and then, simply because we are bidden, and we actu- 
ally do get a little way upon our journey, and drop down exhausted 
only when the eyes that cheer but not inebriate are no longer turned 
our way. : 

Thus it came to pass with me a week or two ago. I was ina 
desponding mood, drearily speculating upon the question whether 
on this side of the grave I should ever be in funds enough to buy a 
certain set of five precious folios which for years have made the tenth 
commandment for me a lifeless fossil idol, when her royal highness’s 
voice came to me in the silence, with these mysterious words: ‘ If 
you consulted my wishes you would begin upon The Serpent that 
swallows his Tait.’ 

Tremendous task! The immense undertaking indicated by these 
words has advanced no further than its bewitching title, though pro- 
digious preparations have been made for a start. During an indefinite 
number of years it has been brooded over. Piles of notes and reams 
of manuscript attest the fact. What I may venture to call the 
basis of the Serpent has been of the broadest. Even Mr. Cadaverous 
more than once ‘allowed that ‘in competent hands the Serpent might 
prove a fertile and not uninteresting subject for an opusculum.’ 
‘ But,’ adds Mr. Cadaverous, with one of his never-failing quotations, 


‘you must allow me to say 
Dic aliquid dignum promissis. Incipe!’ 


Alas! Igo on with the quotation, and do zof begin. 

On the eventful morning referred to, however, her royal highness 
would: not let the matter drop; she stooped beneath her accustomed 
dignity: she even went as low as menace. Was it not just a little 
too bad that a real princess should frighten her slave with such 
words as these : 
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‘One of these days I know you'll die: and then you'll be sorry, 
and the Serpent will die with you, and the progress of humanity will 
be arrested ; and’—for I smiled a green and melancholy smile— 
‘you are really too provoking! . . . Well, then, why don’t you 
write about the . . . ?’ 

‘Hush my dear, hush! the British public would never stand it. 
The Serpent must wait. As for that other, he must not be known 
by so profane a title: the world would denounce it as unclerical and 
unseemly. Think of another.’ 


‘Then call it the Old Magician—the Real Magician—Treasure 
Trove—anything ; only do write, and don’t dawdle !’ 

Isighed. I trembled, and promised to obey. And thus it came 
to pass that I gave myself up to the charge that was laid upon me, 
and I began by writing the heading to the first chapter—‘ Of buried 
treasure in general.’ 


Among all my acquaintances above the lower middle class I 
know no man of forty—except he be a country parson---who has not 
written a book, or who has not an-account at a bank. We all write 
books, and we all 4ee a banking book. Yet there was a time when 
human beings did neither the one nor the other. Also there was a 
time when books were common, much written, much read, and when 
bankers were not common. Nevertheless in those days money changed 
hands—money in lumps with a stamp upon it, money by weight that 
was the price of lands and cattle and men’s lives, and things much more 
precious than even these. The world had grown quite an old world 
when Pasion—the Rothschild of Athens—turned over the leaves of 
his ledger to find out how Lycon of Heraclea stood in his books. 
It was a much older one when Julius Czesar persuaded the bankers 
at Rome to make those heavy advances to him as he was preparing 
for the pillage of Gaul. But a thousand years after Czesar’s time 
Europe had clean forgotten all about the finance of the earlier ages, 
and banking, as we understand the word, was a thing unknown. Yet 
men traded, and bargained, and got gain, and some grew rich, and 
some grew poor, and some were thriftless and some were grasping— 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be. 


But in process of time the art of money-making advanced again. 
Great capitalists rose up, fortunes were made, estates changed hands. 
The great men doubtless had their own methods of managing their 
money affairs. The Jews, the Carausini (who bought out the 
Jews), and other such financiers, made their accounts and negotiated 
loans with kings and potentates and throve surprisingly as a rule, 
though by no means invariably. That was all very well for the big 
men embarked in important speculations; but what was the small 
man to do—the man who went about from village to village and from 
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fair to fair with a pack on his back—the man of the market whom 
people called indifferently John le Marchant, or Johannes Mercator, 
or Jack the Pedlar, and whose gains counted by groats, not by 
shillings? 

What did he do? To tell the plain truth he found his money— 
his hard cash—somewhat of an incumbrance to him as he travelled 
about from place to place. It is hard, very hard, for us to realise in 
our time the difficulty of finding investments for capital in the 
middle ages. The merchant princes of Venice or Genoa and many 
another thriving mart built their palaces and got rid of a great deal 
of their ready money by indulging in their taste for splendour. But 
the ‘low man adding one to one,’ to whom fifty pounds was a fortune, 
if he could not hear of some neighbour in difficulties who wanted to 
sell house and land on a small scale, must have been, and often was, 
sorely put to it to know where to dispose his gains. Sometimes he 
made an advance to the landlord out at elbows, sometimes a neigh- 
bouring monastery was badly in want of money for carrying on 
those everlasting building operations which ambitious abbots or 
priors were never tired of undertaking. Sometimes there was a 
speculation in shipbuilding to tempt him when half a dozen small 
adventurers made up a joint-stock partnership, each contributing 
his quota; but as often as not, when a small capitalist had a good 
round sum in his money bag there was no opportunity of putting it 
out at use,! and the poor man had literally to carry it about on his 
person and take his chance. Timid men and women shrank from such 
a risk, and then the alternatives which presented themselves were 
few. If there was a religious house which bore a high character in 
the neighbourhood the spare cash was left in the custody of one or 
other of the Odedientiaries, the depositor receiving an acknowledg- 
ment which took-the form of an od/igation—i.e. a promise to pay by 
a certain date. In the meanwhile the lender in most cases received 
no interest—for was not the taking of usury a deadly sin, or some- 
thing very like it?—the security of his deposit was reckoned a suffi- 
cient equivalent for any advantage which the borrower derived from 
the use of the capital, and the money so lent lay not ‘at call’ but 
invariably ‘ on deposit.’ 

In the case of asmall trader who required a certain amount of 
floating capital for the purposes of his business, these monastery 
banks were of very little use. As the time approached for the holding 
of one of the great annual fairs, where the merchant laid in his stock 
for the year and paid ready money for it, it was needful that he 
should call in his small debts and gather his dues. That must have 
been a very nervous time for Jack the Pedlar. The nights were long 
and very dark ; folks said that a band of landless rogues were skulking 


1¢ Having money out at use’—i.e. a¢ interest—is stilla common expression in 


Norfolk. 
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in the copses down in the hollow yonder; that two pilgrims coming 
home from Walsingham had: been stripped of their all; that there 
was a hue and cry for some ruffian who had killed his mistress and 
was supposed to be hiding, hungry and desperate, the Lord knew 
where ; that in Black Robin’s Alehouse on the moor there had been 
much talk of Jack the Pedlar’s wealth, and grim Jem and cock-eyed 
Peter had darkly hinted with some savagery that the pedlar was a 
grasping knave whom it would be a good deed to lighten of his burden. 

Oh Jack! Jack! How you must have quaked? Was it wonder- 
ful that Jack and Jill and many a score of the thrifty ones who had 
laid by their tiny hoards against a rainy day should have been driven 
to think of a cache as the only possible way out of the difficulty, 
and that hiding money in the earth should have been a very common 
practice up and down the land in the old days when security for life 
and property was a very different thing from what we now understand 
by the words? 

But, bless my heart!--what am I thinking about? Did not 
Achan, the son of Zerah, feel himself to be in the same difficulty 
when he purloined that wedge of gold and the fifty shekels of silver 
and all that perfectly irresistible’ accumulation which dazzled his 
eyes among the spoils of Jericho? Did he not hide it in his tent, 
dig a hole there and bury it, the accursed thing? Verily a capacious 
receptacle, wherein that goodly Babylonish garment had a place 
among other objects of vertu. How blind avarice is! The son of 
Zerah must have been distraught in his wits when he persuaded 
himself that he could remain for long one of that noble army of 
the favoured few who are of found out. Ages before Achan there 
had been buriers, the thing has always gone on. Why our dogs—our 
very dogs—practise the virtue or the vice, and Tip and Toby and Nick 
and Gyp—confound them !—can never be cured of hiding their stolen 
mutton-bones in the flower-beds and returning to them in the dead 
of night to scratch up the nauseous relics. It is a survival of some 
instinct or other, say the wise men. So we cannot cure our dogs of 
it and we cannot eradicate it from the hearts of our fellow men. All 
literature is full of it—yes, and all law. 

In the Digest, in the Institutes, the law of treasure trove is 
elaborately handled; the law varied from time to time. Constantine 
(A.D. 315) claimed half of all treasure trove for the crown; Gratian 
in 380 surrendered all claim upon any share of the spoil, but assigned 
a fourth to the owner of the land; Valentinian ten years after this 
decreed that the finder of treasure should keep all that he found. 

It is evident that from all this legislation that in the Roman world 
the practise of burying valuables must have been very common. 
Can we wonder at it? Between the death of Septimus Severus in 
A.D. 211 and the accession of Constantine in 303, no less than twenty- 
seven names appear upon the Fasti, of pretenders to, or wearers of, 
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the purple. Twenty-seven Emperors of Rome in less than a century! 
Mere names do you say? 


Distinguished names !—but ’twas somehow, 
As if they played at being names 

Still more distinguished, like the games 

Of children. 


Ay, that was just the worst of it. There was no saying any day 
who was or who might be king over us. Of course men lost all 
sense of security. Men with the best intentions could not be trusted. 
These must have been the days of old stockings and of literally 
hiding talents in the earth. 

But our concern just now is not with other lands. We have only 
to look at home; and here, ‘within the four seas,’ I am inclined to 
think that we in East Anglia have been at all times more addicted 
to the hoarding and hiding mania than elsewhere. There are in- 
numerable stories of men and women digging up money and getting 
suddenly rich by a great find. Sometimes you are assured that old 
Hakes, who amassed such vast wealth that he was able to buy a farm 
of fifty acres without a mortgage, began by finding an old teapot full 
of golden guineas up the chimney; or that Joe Pymer dug up a pot 
of money in his cabbage-bed; or that Mr. Dixe, ‘him as is the 
builder now,’ what time he was a mere well-sinker came upon ‘a 
sight o’ gold cups and things’ when he was making a well at a 
fabulous depth. Sometimes, too, the prevalent belief receives a 
startling confirmation in an undoubted discovery, as when some few 
years ago, in clearing out a moat at Bradenham, a silver jug was 
actually picked up; and then it was remembered that some fifty 
years before there had been a robbery of plate at Letton Hall, and 
the report was that the thieves were hard pressed and had to drop their 
booty. 

I was myself once present at a very remarkable function. Evi- 
dence had been adduced, so positive and precise as to defy contra- 
diction, thet a certain magnate at Ladon had been buried in the 
family vault and the family jewels had been buried with him. An 
application was actually made to the constituted authorities for a 
license to disinter the corpse and open the coffin. The thing was 
done. Then the real explanation of the story that had got abroad. 
revealed itself. When the arrangements for the funeral of the 
defunct were approaching completion it was found that, by some 
mistake, the leaden coffin had been made too large for the oaken shell 
that was placed within it, and it became necessary to make use of some- 
thing to serve in the place of wedges to prevent the inner receptacle 
from shifting when the bearers had to carry it to the vault. The 
undertaker’s men were equal to the occasion; they picked up a 
couple of old books which they found ready at hand; the one was a 
battered old French dictionary, the other was, I believe, Zhe Whole 
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Duty of Man (!). The fellows made no secret of the matter, and the 
two volumes were wedged in accordingly. It would have been all 
one to them if they had been a couple of Caxtons or Wynkyn de 
Wordes. But the story got wind. Two do0ks soon became changed 
into two dJoxes, and the two doxes became caskets of inestimable 
value, till it ended by people loudly proclaiming that the family 
jewels had been buried with the dead, and a cry arose and grew 
strong that ‘something must be done.’ It was to me a very memo- 
rable day, for I had the French dictionary in my hands, and, inas- 
much as I had a very smart new coat on and ‘looked the character,’ 
I was much flattered by being mistaken fort he bishop of the diocese 


and being addressed as ‘ my lord’ ! 

But the widespread belief in the existence of large sums of 
money being concealed in the ground, and which wait only for the 
sagacious explorer to discover them,-has really a basis of truth to 
support it. Such hoards of valuables have indeed been turning up 
continuously from the very earliest times, and they turn up still 
much more frequently than might be supposed. In 1855 a work- 
man came upon the collection of nearly 500 silver pennies, of the 
reigns of Henry the Second and-Henry the Third, at Hockwold in 
Norfolk. They had been hidden by some poor creature six hundred 
years ago, probably under his own doorpost. The house may have 
been burnt or tumbled down—who knows ?—ages had passed, and 
the ploughman had drawn his furrow over the place from year to 
year, and the corn had sprung up, been reaped and garnered, and 
* then one day the nineteenth-century man with a patent improved 
share had driven it in a few inches deeper than any plough had 
ever gone before, and lo! there rolled out before his delighted but 
hardly astonished eyes the sum total of that other poor miser’s life- 
long savings, scraped together in the times when every penny stood 
or at least a whole day’s wages, laid by so painfully, watched so very 
anxiously, gloated over so ravenously, but all saved in vain for 
another to gather! Had the poor wretch some dream of buying his 
freedom or getting his only, boy madea priest, or making himself 
master of that other strip of earth that marched with his own tiny 
patch? How easy it is to find a pathos in some mysterious relic of 
the past ! 


In 1852, again, upwards of 300 British coins were found in a 
field at Weston. We may be sure it had not been an open field 
when they were hidden there: they are said to have been coins 
of the Iceni—struck, it may be; in some rude mint of the great 
Queen Boadicea, hidden away for a purpose when money was very scarce 
and a little would go a very long way, meant to be dug up all in 
good time by the hider, who thereupon went into the battle with 
the Roman legionaries, fought and fell, and took his secret with him. 

It is scarcely eight years since the largest find of all was made. 
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Ten to fourteen thousand Roman coins, mostly of the reign of Postu- 
mus, were discovered at Baconsthorpe, where i’ seems a Roman 
station once was. There they had lain for fifteen centuries, and 
cunning scholars will have it that some bold band of Britons made a 
raid one day upon the weak Roman garrison, slew them toa man, 
pillaged the station, burnt and rioted, but missed the treasure, which 
the legionaries, in view of the peril grown imminent, had buried so 
deep and meant to return for when the foe should have been re- 
pulsed or annihilated. Those legionaries never came back. How far 
did they get? And then those others who were waiting for their pay 
—waxing mutinous—and the commissary-general with a deficit of 
14,000 pieces of silver lying in a hole in a gigantic earthen pot, and 
destined to lie there for ages—what did they do? And yet people 
will write fiction and think it is a mark of genius to be able to znvent 
astory. Would not ¢e//ing one do as well? 

Gentlemen of the shires will perhaps tell me that they too had 
much treasure buried in holes among themselves. I deny it not, 
but I protest that incomparably more finds have been made among 
us in the east than among you in the west and the midlands. 
Moreover, there is a reason for this: a man thinks twice before he 
begins to pick a hole through the limestone or the granite. Such a 
hole would very soon betray itself if he did. Nor does he like to 
bury his hoard in a marsh or a river bank—your sloppy swamp is not 
adapted for concealment. But the dry and light soil on which most 
of our Norfolk villages were planted, and the old banks raised in 
primzeval times for defence or for the enclosure of cattle, and the old 
walls of cobé/e, sometimes three or four feet thick, of which many of 
our humbler dwellings and almost all our barns and byres were made 
before the times came back when people set to work to burn bricks 
again and build houses with them,—all these were exactly the spots 
which afforded easy hiding-places for the small man’s savings. Even 
to this day such places are utilised by our local misers. 

Nevertheless, I do not want to hurt the feelings of the gentlemen 
of the shires. I know that it was somewhere between Wycombe and 
Onhandandedecruche (there is a name to be proud of!) that William 
Attelythe in the year 1290 was said to have found a hoard of twenty 
pounds, the which he was said madiciose concelasse, and that by favour 
of the king he was pardoned his offence, whether he had committed 
one or not. 

Also I. know that a hundred. years after this Robert atte Mulle 
and Alice his wife were put upor their trial on the charge of having 
appropriated seven hundred pounds @aunciem temps mnssez sous la 
terre at Guildford in Surrey, and that the unhappy couple were pro- 
secuted and worried for years by Sir Thomas Camoys; though it 
seems cleat that the charge was utterly false, and after seven years 
of shameful exactions it was practically withdrawn and master Robert 
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restored to what was left of his houses and lands and goods and 
chattels, which dyring all this time had been left in the hands of 
the spoilers. 

So, too, in the year 1335 a decree went forth from the great 
King, who was at Carlisle at the time, directing that an inquiry 
should be made regarding a hoard of unknown value which certain 
rogues had succeeded in unearthing in the garden of Henry Earl of 
Lancaster, in the parish of St. Clement Danes, outside Temple Bar. 
They found the treasure in the said garden under a pear-tree, and 
they dug it up and carried it off; and for all that appears they 
escaped with their booty, and none knew what became of it or 
them. 


Once upon a time I found myself sitting down in a humble, not to 
say squalid, little chapel by the wayside—just such an one as Mr. 
Browning has described (these poets find out everything!). I was 
one of a congregation of seventeen, including two tiny children that 
were toddling about the place all the time, and playing hide-and- 
seek in and out among the pews. An itinerant preacher presided, 
and in due time he gave out hjs text, and thus he began: ‘ Moy 
friends,—If you want to come a at text o’ Scripture, yow must 
die—gress. ’ 

That good man’s discourse must certainly have struck me under 
the fifth rib, for ever since that day I have been painfully conscious of 
a tendency to digress upon all possible occasions. I find it hard to 
resist the temptation to digress now, but that something tells me 
that if I do my readers will be sure to yawn. Therefore I will not 
digress, but will content myself with hinting at what I would fain 
digress upon now if I dared. 

I should like at this point, then, to write two chapters—one upon 
the odd places in which treasure has been hid from time to time, the 
other upon the various methods which have from time to time been 
adopted to discover the aforesaid treasure. 

The first chapter would treat of wells and walls and churches 
and graveyards and dens and caves, and of Mounds and Barrows. 

The second chapter would treat of the foul fiend and gins and 
hobgoblins, and divining rods and crystals—things grim and creepy 
—familiar spirits e¢ hoc genus omne. But no; these chapters will 
form a portion of the twenty-seventh book of my great work—Zhe 
Serpent that swallows his tail; and if on the present occasion I 
touch upon arly of the points indicated above—it must be clearly 
understood that Iam fouching, not handling, those points, and that I 
am not digressing, but going straight on. 


How did these rogues find that money in the Earl of Lancaster’s 
garden under the pear-tree? How did it get there? The Earl (he 
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was not yet Duke) was one of the greatest potentates in England. 
If his house was not his castle, whose should be? We cannot help 
thinking that the hoard must have lain there from a very distant 
time—it may be that it had been there for ages. How did the 
rogues find it? Why didn’t the gardener dig it up? It was not 
his, and he knew nothing about it. It certainly was not found by 
mere chance, for there was a recognised term in use for describing 
such finds. In the formal documents they are spoken of as sudito 
iuventum; as in the case of that sum of gold and silver which 
William Whethereld of Brokford in Suffolk fished up from a well 
infra mansionem ipsius Willielmi in the year 6425, and about 
which due inquiry was made—the jury declare expressly that it was 
subito inventum; or that other hoard of money, which on the 
Monday after All Saints’ Day, three years after this, John Sowter, 
alias John Richerd, of Bury St. Edmunds, cordwainer, came upon at 
Thurleston, in the same county, under a certain stone. That, too, 
was a mere chance find, and that, too, is set down as sudito in- 
ventum. So, too, some finds were mere thefts, as when the Rev. 
Edmund Welles, parson of Lound, who had hidden away in a secret 
place in the church of Lound his little pile of seven pounds and saw 
it safe there on the 1st of April 1465, and when he came to look at 
it again on St. Laurence’s Day, the roth of August, found it was 
gone ; and by-and-by 4os. thereof was proved to be in the hands 
of Robert Prymour, a noted receiver of stolen goods. It was clear 
enough that some one had watched the reverend gentleman, perad- 
venture through the leper’s window, one dark night as he went to 
trim the lamp over the altar, and could not keep himself from having 
one more look at his savings, just to see if they were there in their 
hiding-place. 

But when it came to such a hoard of treasure as Beatrix Corn- 
wallis and Thelba de Creketon—to lone women, observe—dug up 
at Thetford, in the year 1340, and which was worth at least one 
hundred pounds, which they could not in the joy of their proud 
hearts hold their tongues about, which they forthwith began to spend 
in riotous fashion, so that mere guzzling seems to have been the 
death of Beatrix—which, too, when Reginald: of Kylverston and his 
brother Henry and another rogue got wind of, they came upon the 
two women and despoiled them of; which, moreover, was the death 
of Reginald also and the ruin of all, the rest, none could tell how ;— 
when, I say, it came to this kind of thing, you must not hope to per- 
suade any but the most feebly credulous that ¢Aa¢ was all a haphazard 
business, or that there were no occult powers enlisted in so awful 
and terrible a business as that. What! are we going to be persuaded 
that only the nineteenth century has anything to tell us about spirit- 
rapping and bogies ? 
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I will not intrude into the province of these profound philoso- 
phers, whose business it is, and their delight to trace the origins 
and development of religion. 

Hand equidem invideo: miror magis. 

Only this I know, that there does seem to exist a stage in the 
progress of human beliefs, when the orthodox and universally ac- 
cepted creed of the children of men may be summed up in the brief 
formula— 


There are gods above, there are fiends below. 


That seems to have been the creed of the earliest men who had any 
creed at all. What the gods could do, or would do, people were very 
vague about; for men learn very slowly to believe in the power of good- 
ness and in the possibility of a Divine love, personal, mild, and bene- 
ficient. These things are matters not of experience but of a higher faith. 
Even the gentler and the more earnest find it hard to keep their 
hold of these. They are for ever tending to slip away from us; but 
there is no difficulty at all in believing in cruelty and hate and 
malignity. These things are very nigh to us, meeting us wherever 
we turn. 


There may be heaven, there must be heli, 


was not a dogma first formulated in our days. Heaven for the gods, 
that might be; but earth, and all that was below the earth, that was 
the evil demons’ own domain. The demons were essentially earth 
spirits. The deeper you went below the outer crust of this world of 
ours, the nearer you got tothe homes of the dark and grisly beings 
who spoil and poison and blight and blast—the angry ones who only 
curse and hate, and work us pain and woe. All that is of the earth 
earthly belongs to them. Wilt thou hide thy treasure in the earth? 
Then it becomes the property of the foul fiend. Didst thou trust it 
to him to keep? Then he will keep it. 

‘Never may I meddle with such treasure as one hath hidden 
away in the earth,’ says Plato in the eleventh book of the Laws, 
‘nor ever pray to find it. No! nor may I ever have dealings with 
the so-called wizards, who somehow or other (dyzwayézws) counsel 
one to take up that which has been committed to the earth; for I 
shall never gain as much as I shall lose!’ It was already, you per- 
ceive, an established practice. The wizards that peep and that 
mutter, the ‘cunning men’ that dealt with familiar spirits, had been 
an institution time out of mind. ‘O! if Hercules would but be so 
good,’ says the man in Persius,? ‘and I could hear the click of a pot 
full of cash under that harrow of mine!’ 

Hermes.was he who bestowed the lucky find; but Hercules—who 
was he but the earth spirit who claimed his dues? 

When the witch of Endor, to her own amazement, had summoned 

2 Sat. ii. 10. 
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the shade of the dead prophet to commune with the doomed king, 
the wicked old woman cried out in horror, ‘I saw gods ascending 
out of the earth.’ Under the earth were the powers of darkness that 
could be dealt with somehow, and they were witches and wizards— 
who could doubt it ?—possessed of awful secrets and versed in occult 
practices, who somehow or other (dzwayérws) exercised a hideous 
sway over the fiends below, and used them for their own ends. Has 
the race died out? Have the awful secrets been lost? Are there no 
more specimens of the real genuine article? Have all the railway 
tunnels and other audacious devices of our time let too much light 
and too much air into the bowels cf the earth, so that the very 
demons have been expelled, or retired deep and deeper down 
towards the centre of our planet, where the everlasting fires burn, 
and whence sometimes they burst forth ? 

I am always finding that I know nothing of the present. I find 
it so hard to understand; it is so very near; it cramps a man with 
its close pressure. The past you can form a fair and impartial esti- 
mate of, and of the past you caz know something (just a little), 
but still something; the present wrigg/es so. This I know, that 
ages ago there were wizards, and potent wizards, too, who had 
dealings with imps and fiends and goblins, and lived with those 
beings upon familiar terms, and called them by their several names, 
and compelled them to do service. Surely this candid, truth- 
loving, sagacious, and most impartial nineteenth century is not 
going to resist and set itself against the crushing force of cumu- 
lative evidence, 


In the year of grace one thousand five hundred and twenty-one— 
that is, in the twelfth year of King Henry VIII.—a license was given 
to one Sir Robert Curzon, commonly called Lord Curzon, to search for 
hidden treasure within the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. The 
noble lord, like the unjust steward, could not dig himself, but he could 
find others who could act as his deputies and agents. Accordingly, 
he made choice of three rogues, who were styled his servants, named 
William Smyth, William Tady, and one Amylyon, whose Christian 
name, if he ever had one, does not appear, and the worthy trio 
made their head-quarters at Norwich and began to look about them. 
It was discouraging to hear sundry rumours that they had been 
forestalled. Others had been at work before them. There might 
be a doubt whether or not they could discover hidden treasure ; 
there could be no doubt that if they flourished their commission in 
poor men’s faces they might easily succeed in levying -blackmail 
from the suspected. They lost no time in pouncing down upon four 
unlucky victims. From three of these they managed to extort 
sundry small sums, amounting in the aggregate to two or three 
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pounds, together with a crystal stone and certain books, which, being 
duly delivered up, an engagement was given that the culprits should 
be ‘troubled’ no more. The offence committed by these poor 
fellows, and for which they compounded, was that they had been all 
hill diggers; and though it does not appear that they had been by 
any means successful in their searches, yet digging of hilis was, it 
appears, an amusement not to be indulged: in by any but the privi- 
leged few. 

Encouraged by this first success, the three went about trump- 
ing up accusations against anyone of whom they could hear any 
vague story, and in the course of their inquiries they singled 
out one William Goodred of Great Melton, a village about seven 
miles from Norwich, whom they found ploughing in his field; and, 
forthwith charging him with being a Aid’ digger, they took him 
off to the village alehouse and ‘examined the said Goodred upon 
hill-digging.” But Goodred was a stout knave and obstinate; he 
had never been a hill-digger—not he—and, moreover, the squire of 
the parish, Thomas Downes, happened by good luck to be in the ale- 
house when the rogues took their man there, and Goodred threw 
himself upon thé protection of Mr. Downes, who offered to give bail 
to the extent of one hundred pounds. It was a very indiscreet offer, 
and Smyth and the others waxed all the more exacting when they 
heard of so great a sum. They dragged poor Goodred to Norwich, 
he protesting all the way that he would give them never a farthing. 
But when they came in sight of Norwich Castle the man’s heart sank 
within him and he came to terms. He promised to pay twenty 
shillings ‘to have no furder trouble,’ and when it was all paid, 
Amylyon, acting for the others, gave him a regular receipt, or, as 
athe deposition has it, ‘made to the said Goodred a bill of his own 
hand.’ The rascals had gone too far this*time, for Mr. Downes, 
angered at the treatment which he himself had received, and in- 
dignant at the abominable extortion, managed to get an inquiry set 
on foot as to the character and proceedings of the fraternity, and 
then it came out that they had already begun their operations, not 
without the help of the black art. 


It appears that they themselves knew nothing of the real methods 
of Aill/-digging, and the first requisite for ensuring success was to find 
somebody who knew what he was about. Accordingly they made 
advances to one George Dowsing, a schoolmaster dwelling at St. 
Faith’s, a village three or four miles from Norwich, who they heard 
say ‘should be seen in astronomy ;’ and having opened negotiations 
with him he engaged to co-operate with them, but he seems to have 
made his own terms. He would not go alone—other skilled experts 
should go with him; and it was agreed that they should commence 
Operations ‘at a round lying besides Butter Hills within the walls 
of the city’ of Norwich. There, accordingly, between two and three 
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o’clock in the morning a fortnight after Easter, the company as- 
sembled—the three servants of Lord Curzon,*thé Parish Priest of 
St. Gregory’s Church, Norwich, the Rev. Robert Cromer of Melton 
aforesaid, and other priests who were strangers to the deponent. 
Before starting a solemn council assembled and the necessary cere- 
monial (duwoyézws) was rehearsed ‘at Saunders’ house in the market 
at Norwich,’ and then the schoolmaster ‘ raised a spirit or two in a 
glass,’ and the parson of St. Gregory’s ‘held the glass in his hand.’ 
Mr. Dowsing was not the only nor the most expeditious hierophant 
present, for the Rev. Robert Cromer ‘ began and raised a spirit first.’ 
When the fellow Amylyon was examined on the subject he declared 
that when the Rev. Robert Cromer ‘held ‘up a stone, he could not 
perceive anything thereby, but . . . that George Dowsing did areyse 
in a glass a little thing of the length of an inch or thereabout, but 
whether it was a spirit or a shadow he cannot tell, du¢ . . . George 
said it was a spirit.’ 

The astonishing feature in this business is the prominent part 
which was taken in it by the parish priests. It is clear that among 
people of some culture there was a very widespread belief in the powers 
of magic, or whatever we may choose to call it, and that the black art 
was practiced systematically and on a large scale. 

In the first volume of the Vorfolk Archeology there is a most 
curious and minute account of the doings of a certain worthy named 
William Stapleton, who had been a monk at the great abbey of St. 
Benet’s Hulme in Norfolk, had misconducted himself, and, having 
been punished for his sins, had in consequence run away from the 
monastery and set up as a practicer of magic. The rascal was a 
stupid bungler, but in the course of his career he was brought into 
relations with all sorts of people, among others with Cardinal Wolsey. 
and Sir Thomas More. His chief confederates, however, were half- 
a-dozen parish priests in Norfolk, who had awful dealings with 
familiar spirits, spirits that came at call and knew their names. 
The most notable of these fiends were Oderion and Jnchubus and 
Andrew Malchus—a surly and uncertain demon—and also a singular 
and peculiar being which Stapleton describes as ‘a Shower’ and whom 
they called Anthony Fulcar, ‘which said spirit I had after myself,’ 
he assures us. All these spirits and their priestly confederates were 
engaged in Ail/-digging. I regret that I cannot report a single 
success, though it is certain that they were not idle. They were 
intensely serious in their proceedings, and seem to have made very 
little secret of them. No one seems to have thought any the worse 
of them for their converse with the fiends, and only one instance is 
mentioned of their being at all interfered with in their A7://-digging. 
That instance is, however, a remarkable one. In the course of their 
rambles they got information that there was a very promising 
digging place at Syderstone, a parish not far from Houghton, where 
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at the manor house lived the widow of Sir Terry Robsart, a 
person of some consideration. She was the grandmother of Amy 
Robsart, and it is more than probable that in this manor house Amy 
herself was born. The old lady no sooner heard of the hill diggers 
than she had them all brought before her, examined them strictly, 
and told them plainly she would have no digging in her domain ; 
‘she forbade us meddling on her said ground, and so we departed 
thence and meddled no further.’ There was at any rate one woman 
of sense who could deal with the cunning men and their ‘ Shower.’ 

But what did all these people mean by talking about Az//-digging 
so often ? 

I must defer answering this question for a little longer, until I 
have dealt with one more story of hill-digging which is much more 
complete than any of the preceding, and has, moreover, never yet, as 
far as I know, appeared before the eyes of those who read only what 
is displayed upon a printed page. 


On Saturday, being the Feast of St. Clement, in the fifth year of 
King Edward the Fourth—that is, on the 23d of November, 1465— 
an inquiry was held at Longstratton, in the county of Norfolk, before 
Edward Clere, Esq., Escheater of the king’s majesty in the county 
aforesaid, and a jury of thirteen persons of some consideration in the 
neighbourhood, with a view to examine into the case of John Cans, 
late of Bunwell, and others implicated by common report in the 
finding of certain treasure in the county of Norfolk, and to report 
accordingly. The jury being duly sworn, and having examined wit- 
nesses and received their depositions, did so report, and this is what 
they found. 

John Cans, late of Bunwell, and Robert Hikkes, late of Forncett, 
worsted-weaver, during divers years past, on divers occasions and 
in various places in the same county, had been wont to avail them- 
selves of the arts of magic and darkness and invocations of disem- 
bodied spirits of the damned, and had most wickedly been in the habit 
of making sacrifices and offerings to the same spirits. By means of 
which arts and sacrifices they had incited many persons unknown— 
being his majesty’s subjects—to idolatry and to the practice of Az//- 
digging and other disturbances and unlawful acts in the county 
aforesaid [ad fodiciones montium et ad alias riottas et illicita]. 

Especially, too, they had made assemblies of such persons at night- 
time again and again [s@fius] for the finding of treasures concealed 
in the said hills. Moreover, that the same John Cans and Robert 
Hikkes, having assembled to themselves many persons unknown on 
the night of Sunday before the Feast of St. Bartholomew in the 
fifth year of the king aforesaid [18th of August, 1465], they did 
cause to appear before the same disorderly persons, practicing the 
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same unlawful arts, a certain accursed disembodied spirit [spzritum. 
aerialem] at Bunwell aforesaid, and did promise and covenant that 
they would sacrifice, give, and make a burnt offering to the selfsame 
spirit of the [dead] body of a Christian man, if so be that the afore- 
said spirit there and then would show and make known to the said 
disorderly persons in some place then unknown within the county 
aforesaid, so as that a treasure therein lying might come to the 
hands of them. 

Whereupon the said spirit, under promise of the sacrifice to be 
made, did show to them dy the help of a certain crystal a vast treasure 
hidden in a certain hill [## guodam monte] at Forncett, in the 
county aforesaid, called Nonmete Hill. Upon the which discovery 
the same John Cans and Robert Hikkes and many more unknown 
to the jurors, in return for the aforesaid treasure so found and to be 
applied to their own use, did then seize upon a certain fowl called 
a cock at Bunwell aforesaid, and there and then in the presence of 
their fathers and mothers, baptise the same cock in holy water, and 
gave to the said cock a Christian name, and slew the same cock so 
named, and did offer it asa whole burnt offering as a Christian car- 
cass to the accursed spirit, according to covenant. Which being 
done, the said John Cans and Robert Hikkes and the other unknown 
persons assembled at Bunwell aforesaid did proceed to Forncett 
along with the said accursed spirit and did dig in the hill called 
Nonmete Hill and made an entry into the said hill, insomuch that 
there and then they found to the value of more thun a hundred shil- 
lings in coined money in the said hill. For all which they shall 
make answer to our lord the king, in as much as the said treasure 
they did appropriate to their own use and do still retain. 


We have come upon our real magician at last—one who knows 
how to use a crystal, who knows how to summon a spirit from the 
vasty deep and make him appear, who can carry the foul fiend along 
with him, make him tell. his secrets, disclose the treasure that had 
been hidden in the bowels of the earth, at any rate in the hills, and, 
to crown all, a magician who can outwit the foul fiend, which is 
grandest of all. 


For it is plain and evident that the accursed spirit intended to 
have the body of a Christian man handed over to him with all due 
formalities as an equivalent for the filthy lucre which he was to sur- 
render. Some one was to be sacrificed to the powers of darkness, 
whose soul should be the property of the evil one for ever and ever ; and 
John Cans did manage the matter so shrewdly that, instead of a human 
carcass, only a certain fowl commonly called a cock [guoddam volatile 
vocatum unum Gallum] did duty for the human victim demanded. 

But where did they get the holy water? The Reverend 
Thomas Larke was rector of Bunwell at this time, having been pre- 
sented to the living some twenty years before by William Grey of 
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Merton, ancestor of Lord Walsingham. Did the rector connive at 
the proceedings? Did he provide the holy water forthe’ occasion? 
I really am afraid he did; for the craze of hunting for’ Yeastteyhad 7 oy 
been endemic in that neighbourhood for several years past ~@iid: i fif—" 
teen years before this time another worthy, named John Yongeman, 
with other Azi/ diggers, had dug up a hidden treasure said to be worth 
one hundred pounds at Carleton Rode, which is a parish contigu- 
ous to Bunwell; and if the parish priests were delirious with hanker- 
ings after crystals and familiar spirits in 1520, they certainly were 
not less so seventy years before that time. 
There remains little more than to speak of the Az//s. 


In East Anglia it is to be noted that we are of rich in sepulchral 
barrows. I do not mean that we have not some instances of these 
prehistoric structures, but that we have nothing to be compared to 
the numbers which remain in Wiltshire or the Yorkshire Wolds. 

We have them, but they are not very common. They were, of 
course, the burial-places of the great chieftains who may or may not 
have provided for their sepulchres before they died, just as we know 
the Pharaohs built their own pyramids and Mr Browning’s bishop 
made Ais preparations for his tomb in St. Praxed’s Church. Were 
those sepulchral mounds on Salisbury Plain our British survivals of 
the earlier Egyptian pyramids? Or were they even earlier struc- 
tures ?—and did those great men of Egypt learn the trick of heaping 
much earth over their dead of our primeval British forebears, learn 
and perfect the art as the ages rolled? I would not be too sure if I 
were you, Mr Dryasdust. One of the greatest of English ethnologists 
was bold enough years ago to express a doubt whether the migration 
of the Aryan race had certainly moved from east to west, and ven- 
tured to suggest that it might be proved hereafter that it was other- 
wise. Be it as it may, though our sepulchral barrows do not swarm 
in Norfolk as they do elsewhere, we have a fine sprinkling of them. 
It is unquestionable that when some great man was buried in his 
earthen tumulus, his arms, his golden torque, his brooches and what 
not, were, as a rule, buried with him. In some cases these would con- 
stitute a really valuable find. For ages these buried great men 
were protected from disturbance by the superstitious awe that 
haunted the resting-places of the dead. For generations they were 
left alone. Tradition well nigh perished with regard to them. 
But there came a day when a vague curiosity which makes diggers 
of us all and 


the lust of gain in the spirit of Cain 
began to work, and some one said, ‘ Let us search and see what lies 


there in yonder earthy pyramid!’ Then they made a hole into the 
mysterious barrow that none had meddled with for a millennium, 
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and lo! there was something to pay them for the toil. It is easy to 
see that no sooner had a single success crowned the search of an 
excavationist that a mania would speedily spread. ‘That it did spread 
we have proof positive, for I do not remember a single instance of a 
sepulchral mound in Norfolk having been opened in the memory of 
man which did not afford unmistakable proof of having been entered 
and disturbed at some previous time. Our Norfolk barrows have a// 
been explored and rifled. The hill diggers of the fifteenth century 
did their work most effectually: they left nothing for that rabid 
band of monomaniacs of our own time who with sacrilegious 
hands have been burrowing into dead men’s graves elsewhere, 
and, in defiance of the curse fulminated upon such as disturb a 
great man’s bones, are prouder of nothing so much as of having un- 
earthed a hero’s vertebra, his skull, his eye-teeth, or the boss of his 
once massive shield. No dread of the foul fiend with these gentle- 
men, and no taste for familiarities with Oderion and Andrew 
Matchus ! ; 

With regard to this particular hill at Forncett, when first the 
case of John Cans became known to me, an unexpected difficulty 
presented itself. The country hereabouts, if not flat as a board, is at 
any rate almost as flat as the palm of your hand, and the little stream 
called the Tase goes crawling in tortuous fashion through the only 
depression that there is in the general level of the landscape, and 
nothing like a Ac//, or even a mound or tumulus, could be discovered, 
though a careful survey of the parish and neighbourhood was made. 
Had anyone heard of Nonmete Hill? No. ‘Never heerd tell of no 
such place!’ We were baffled, till by good luck the oldest inhabitant, 
as usua’l came to our rescue. It was James Balls—aged now nearly 
ninety-three years, parish clerk at Forncett St. Peter, who last Sunday, 
November 28, 1886, took his place at his desk as usual and gave out 
the responses in a full sonorous voice, as he had done every Sunday for 
more than forty years—who found for us the clue. ‘Nonmete Hill?’ 
No, he had never heard the name. Mound? No. ‘A hill that folks 
had dug into one day and found something there?’ suggested some 
wise one. ‘Oh! lawk! ah! You must mean O// Groggrams!’ We 
had got it at last. The fifteenth-century name had long since passed 
away, and had been superseded by the name of the familiar spirit 
conjured up by John Cans four hundred years ago. 

But where was ‘Old Groggrams’? From the recesses of James 
Balls’ memory there rose up straightway clear and distinct the 
scenes and incidents of his childhood and boyhood, and then he 
told us in picturesque language, not without a certain lively dramatic 
power, how when he was a boy there stood on the edge of what were 
then the unenclosed, open fields, in a somewhat conspicuous position, 
and where four ways met, a slight artificial mound of earth wher 
the lads were wont to assemble and practice horseplay. They used 
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to slide down the sides of O/d Groggrams when the time was favour- 
able, and our informant had taken part in such géissades now and 
then, dhough he was only a little un. Then came the enclosure of 
the parish; this was in 1809. (I wonder if in the Act of Parliament 
there is any mention of Old Groggrams?) James Balls was then a 
lad of sixteen, and he remembers ‘the piece of work there was.’ 
Old Groggrams appears to have been a source of disagreement, and 
it was finally determined that the mound of earth should be levelled 
and carted away for the benefit of the parish. Balls’ father had 
some patches of land ‘near by,’ and he actually employed his horse 
and cart to carry off sundry loads of the mound and spread it on his 
own little field. 

Earth to earth! This was the end of Old Groggrams. 

But was this mound one of the many sepulchral ¢wmui of which 
we have already heard? And did John Cans really find a treasure 
there, value five pounds and more in coined money? I think 
not. For the buried money which appears to have been made up 
of silver pennies for the most part [centum solidos et ultra in 
denariis numeratis], I can hardly doubt but that it was deposited 
there by Mr. Cans himself, or his confederate, in preparation for the 
great unearthing that came in due course; but that anything else 
was ever hidden away in Nonmete Hill, even a hero’s skeleton, I 
should find it very hard to believe. 

What, then, was the artificial eminence, which undoubtedly did 
exist from very ancient times, and was only removed in the memory 
of a man still living? I believe it was the place of assembly for the 
old open-air hundred court of the Hundred of Depwade, for which 
the parishes of Forncett St. Peter and Forncett St. Mary constitute a 
geographical area most convenient because most central, and of these 
parishes this very spot where the old mound stood when our friend 
James Balls was a boy is almost exactly the centre or omphalos. On 
the subject of these open-air courts I will not presume to speak. One 
man in England has made that subject his own, and at the feet of 
such a teacher I sit humbly as an inquirer and learner. But I am 
strongly inclined to believe that a few years of research will discover 
for ‘us the site and the remains of many another ancient meeting- 
place of those assemblies. I believe that if Mr. Gomme, or some 
expert whose eye he may have trained to see what others are 
blind to, would pay a visit to that little parish of Runton, in the 
neighbourhood of Cromer, he would pronounce that curious circular 
protuberance on the hillside, which is called in the ordnance map 
‘ The Moat,’ to be another instance ; nor should I be surprised if even 
the tumulus contiguous to the churchyard of Hunstanton should turn 
out to be not a burial-place at all, but the site of another ancient 


> See Primitive Folk-Moots or Open-Air Assemblies in Britian, by George 
Lawrence Gomme, F.S.A. London: Sampson Low. 1880. 
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open-air assembly. In such ‘hills’ all the diggers that ever dealt 
with familiar spirits since the world began would never find more 
than they themselves thought fit to conceal. Furthermore, if ,other 
experts—experts in linguistics—should further suggest that the very 
name None-mefe-hill may indicate, even by the help of etymology, 
comparative philology, wm/aut, vowel scales, dynamic change and 
all the rest of it, that there was once a time when old Groggrams 
was actually called the A/oot Hil/, 1 can have no possible objection, 
but, as we say here in the east, ‘ That I must lave!’ 


But what has all this chatter about open-air courts and the like 
got to do with magic and magicians? ‘To that only too severe ques- 
tion I can but answer that I never did, never do, and never will 
promise in handling a subject in the JVineteenth Century not to 
di-gress. If, however, my readers are not satisfied, I must refer 
them again to the experts of the Psychological Society and other in- 
quirers into the regions of Transcendentalism. I commend to them 
a study of ‘ Mr. Sludge, the Medium,’ and of another large literature 
which may be purchased without much difficulty—a literature which 
will make it clear and plain and evident that John Cans and Thomas 
Stapleton and their fellows have not passed away without leaving 
competent successors behind them, and that Oberion and Inchubus 
and Anthony Fulcar, being spirits, are not dead, but are as ready as 
ever they were to come at call, if only you can find the crystal 
or it may be even the planchette. 

Only one caution would I venture to offer to all who are inclined to 
practice the black art in our days: Let them remember that a malig- 
nant spirit is not likely to be outwitted twice on the same lines, and 
that if, having been duly summoned, and duly put in an appearance, 
he should once again make his bargain for a Christian corpse, the adept 
is necromancy must beware how he tries to circumvent him a second 
time, even by the help of the baptismal font and holy water, with 
sO poor a substitute as ‘a certain fowl called a cock.’ Terrible, I 
ween, might be the raging wrath of Old Groggrams. Who shall 
imagine what he might do in an outburst of malignant vengeance 
and pent-up rage? He might turn again and rend you ! 


AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 





PHYSIOLOGICAL SELECTION. 


SEVERAL months ago I read a paper before the Linnean Society 
which was intended to convey ‘an additional suggestion on the 
origin of species.’ The hypothesis which was there sketched in out- 
line I called Physiological Selection, and stated that my object in 
publishing it was merely that of inducing other naturalists to co- 
operate with me in what could not but prove a highly arduous work 
of verification. ‘The effect of this paper, however, has been to arouse 
a storm of criticism, in which the critics appear to have overlooked 
the fact that my idea was put forward only as a ‘suggestion,’ or 
‘ provisional hypothesis; ’ and, therefore, that in treating it as a fully 
elaborated theory they were investing it with a dignity it did 
not deserve. Nevertheless, as the result of reading these criticisms 
has been to make me think more highly than ever of the proba- 
bility of the suggestion, and as they appear to be now exhausted, the 
time has come when it seems desirable that I should furnish a 
general answer. For if the criticisms are allowed to pass without 
notice from me, the impression may go abroad that the suggestion 
has been tried and found wanting: naturalists, therefore, may not 
care to undertake the labour of testing an hypothesis which they 
understand to have been shown antecedently improbable; and thus 
the only purpose which I had in publishing the hypothesis at this 
juncture may be frustrated. But by now furnishing a general answer 
to all the criticisms, I hope to show that, whether or not the hypo- 
thesis is true, at any rate it certainly has been in no way weakened 
by the sundry assaults to which it has been exposed. 

The hypothesis of Physiological Selection! sets out with an 
attempted proof of the inadequacy of the theory of natural selection, 
considered as a theory of the origin of species. This proof is drawn 
from three distinct heads of evidence:—(t) the inutility to species 
of a large proportional number of their specific characters; (2) the 
general fact of sterility between allied species, which admittedly 
cannot be explained by natural selection, and therefore has hitherto 

1 Since the publication of my paper my attention has been drawn to a passage in 
Mr, Belt’s Vicaragua, p. 207, where the hypothesis is foreshadowed; and also toa 
letter in Mature, vol. xxxi. p. 4, by Mr. Catchpool, where its leading principles are 
clearly stated. 
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never been explained; (3) the swamping influence, upon even useful 
variations, of free intercrossing with the parent form. On account 
of these three cardinal difficulties against the theory of natural selec- 
tion, considered as a theory of the origin of species, I have ventured 
to affirm that this theory has been misnamed. It is not in strictness 
a theory of the origin of species: it is a theory of the cumulative 
developmept of adaptations. ‘These two things are plainly very far 
from being thesame. On the one hand, a /arge proportional number 
of specific characters—including the most general characteristic of 
mutual sterility—present no utility that can be assigned; while, on 
the other hand, the smmense mayority of characters which are of 
evident utility are the common property of numerous species. My 
statement, therefore, is that natural selection can only be properly 
regarded as a theory of the origin of species in so far as species differ 
from one another in regard to utilitarian structures, while at the 
same time failing to do so in respect of their reproductive functions. 
Moreover, even in such cases natural selection is only a.theory of the 
origin of species as it were incidentally. The office of natural selec- 
tion, as a principle im Nature, is in all cases that of evolving adafta- 
tions, whether these happen to be distinctive of species, or of genera, 
families, orders, &c. ; and if in some cases the result of performing 
this office is that of raising a variety into a species, such a result is 
merely collateral, or in a sense accidental. Lastly, my statement 
goes on to show that by thus placing the theory of natural selection 
on its’ true logical footing, we are establishing it in a position of 
greater security than it ever occupied before; seeing that we thus 
release it from the three great difficulties above named—difficulties 
with which it has been hitherto illegitimately entangled, on account 
of its having been so generally regarded as exclusively a theory of 
the origin of species. 

All this, however, is only by way of preamble to the hypothesis of 
physiological selection ; and my object in the preamble was to show 
that there is a real need for some such theory of the origin of species 
as that which is afterwards rendered. The following is an outline 
sketch of this theory. 

According to the Darwinian theory, it is for the most part only 
those variations which happen to have been useful that have been 
preserved: yet, even as thus limited, the principle of variability is 
held able to furnish sufficient material out of which to construct the 
whole adaptive morphology of nature. How immense, therefore, 
must be the number of unuseful variations! Yet these are all, for 
the most part, still-born, or allowed to die out immediately by inter- 
crossing. Should such intercrossing be prevented, however, there 
is no reason why unuseful variations should not be perpetuated by 
heredity quite as well as useful ones when under the nursing in- 
fluence of natural selection—as, indeed, we see to be the case in our 
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domesticated productions. Consequently, if from any reason a section 
of a species is prevented from intercrossing with the rest of its 
species, new varieties of a trivial or unuseful kind might be expected 
to arise within that section. And this is just what we find. Oceanic 
islands, for example, are well known to be extraordinarily rich in 
peculiar species; and this can best be explainetl by considering that 
a complete separation of the fauna and flora on such an island per- 
mits them to develop varietal histories of their own, without inter- 
ference by intercrossing with their originally parent forms. We see 
the same principle exemplified by the influence of geographical 
barriers of any kind, and also by the consequences of migration, 
Therefore, given an absence of overwhelming intercrossing, and the 
principle of what I term sndependent variability may be trusted to 
evoke new species, without the aid of natural selection. 

Were it not for the very general occurrence of some degree of 
sterility between even closely allied species, and were it not also for 
the fact that closely allied species are not always—or even generally 
—separated from one another by geographical barriers, we might 
reasonably attribute all cases of species-formation by independent 
variability to the prevention of intercrossing by geographical barriers or 
by migration. But it is evident that these two facts can no more be 
explained by the influence of geographical barriers, or by migration, 
than they can be by the influence of natural selection. 

Now, of all parts of those variable objects which we call organisms, 
the most variable is the reproductive system; and the variations 
may be either in the direction of increased or of diminished fertility. 
Consequently, variations in the way of greater or less sterility fre- 
quently take place both in plants and animals; and probably, if we 
had adequate means of observing this point, we should find that 
there is no variation more common. But, of course, whenever 
it arises—whether as a result of changed conditions of life, or, as we 
say, spontaneously—it immediately becomes extinguished, seeing 
that the individuals which it affects are less able (if able at all) to 
propagate the variation. If, however, the variation should be such 
that, while showing some degree of sterility with the parent form, it 
continues to be as fertile as before within the limits of the varietal 
form, it would neither be swamped by intercrossing nor die out on 
account of sterility. 

For example, suppose the variation in the reproductive system 
is such that the season of flowering or of pairing becomes either 
advanced or retarded. Whether this variation be ‘spontaneous,’ or 
due to change of food, climate, habitat, &c., does not signify. The 
only point we need attend to is that some individuals, living on the 
same geographical area as the rest of their species, have demonstrably 
varied in their reproductive systems, so that they are perfectly fertile 
inter se, while absolutely sterile with the rest of their species. By 
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inheritance there would thus arise a variety living on the same geo- 
graphical area as its parent form, and yet prevented from intercross- 
ing with that form by a barrier quite as effectual as a thousand miles 
of ocean; the only difference would be that the barrier, instead of 
being geographical, is physiological. And now, of course, the two 
sections of the physidlogically divided species would be able to de- 
velop independent histories of their own without intercrossing ; even 
though they are living together on the same geographical area, their 
physiological isolation would lead to their taking on distinct specific 
characters by independent variation, just as is the case with sections 
of a species when separated from each other by geographical iso- 
lation. 

To state this suggestion in another form, it enables us to regard 
many, if not most, species as the records of variations in the re- 
productive systems of ancestors. When variations of a non-useful 
kind occur in any of the other systems or parts of organisms, they 
are, as a rule, immediately extinguished by intercrossing. But 
whenever they happen to arise in the reproductive system in the 
way here suggested, they must tend to be preserved as new natural 
varieties, or incipient species. At first the difference would only be 
in respect of the reproductive systems; but eventually, on account 
of independent variation, other differences would supervene, and the 
new variety would take rank as a true species. 

The principle thus briefly sketched in some respects resembles, 
and in other respects differs from, the principle of natural selection, 
or survival of the fittest. For the sake of convenience, therefore, 
and in order to preserve analogies with already existing terms, I 
have called this principle Physiological Selection, or Segregation of 
the Fit. 

Let it be noted that we are not concerned either with the causes 
or the degrees of the particular kind of variation on which this 
priuciple depends. Not with the causes, because in this respect the 
theory of physiological selection is in just the same position as 
that of natural selection; it is enough for both that the needful 
variations are provided, without its being incumbent on either to 
explain the causes which in all cases underlie them. Neither are 
we concerned with the degrees of sterility which the variation 
in question may in any particular case supply. For whether the 
degree of sterility with the parent form be originally great or small, 
the result of it will be in the long run the same; the only differ- 
ence will be that in the latter case a greater number of generations 
would be required in order to separate the varietal from the parent 
form. 


The object of this paper being that of furnishing a general answer 
to criticisms on the hypothesis of physiological selection, I will not 
occupy space by detailing evidence of that hypothesis, further than 
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is needful for the object just mentioned.2 This evidence abundantly 
proves that the particular kind of variation which the theory of physio- 
logical selection requires does take place, (a) in individuals, (4) in 
races, and (¢) in species. Next, the evidence goes on to show that the 
facts of organic nature are such as they ought to be, supposing it 
true that this variation has played any considerable part in the 
differentiation of specific types. In particular, it is shown that the 
general association between the one primary, or relatively constant, 
specific distinction (mutual sterility) and the innumerable second- 
ary, or relatively variable, distinctions (slight morphological changes 
which may affect aay parts of amy organisms) of itself indicates 
that the former has been the original condition to the occurence of 
the latter in all cases where free intercrossing has not been other- 
wise prevented. For even in cases where the secondary distinctions 
may be supposed to have induced the primary—or where morpho- 
logical changes taking place in other parts of an organic type have 
exercised a reflex influence on the reproductive system, such that 
the changed organism is no longer fertile with its unchanged parent 
form—even in such cases the theory of physiological selection is 
available to explain the association in question. For even in these 
cases, notwithstanding that the secondary changes are historically 
the prior changes, they still depend for their preservation on the 
principles of physiological selection. In other words, these principles 
have, in all such cases, se/ected the particular kinds of secondary dis- 
tinction which have proved themselves capable of so reacting on the 
reproductive system as to bring about the primary. distinction, and 
thus to protect themselves against the destructive power of free 
intercrossing. 

I have now said enough to convey a fairly adequate idea of what 
the theory of physiological selection is, or enough, at all events, to 
render intelligible the following criticisms, which it is now my object 
to dispose of. 

First, as to the name which I have given the theory, several 
critics have complained that it ought to have been called ‘ physio- 
logical isolation.’ This is a point of no real importance, and I 
readily concede that in some respects physiological isolation would 
be a better name than physiological selection. The reasons which 
inclined me to adopt the latter in preference to the former will be 
gathered from what has just been said. If the theory is sound at all, 
a process of true survival takes place, in some cases of the primary, 
in other cases of those secondary specific characters which are capale 
of inducing the primary; and in either event it is only certain 


2 The evidence, so far as yet published, may be read by anyone who cares to 
purchase the original paper, which can be obtained from the Linnzan Society in a 
separate form. 
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changes of character, or particular variations, which are selected to 
survive as new species. Moreover, the term physiological selection 
does not exclude the term physiological isolation, any more than the 
term natural selection excludes the term survival of the fittest. 

Coming now to criticism of a substantial kind, for the sake of 
brevity I will not recapitulate answers already given in Mature, and 
in cases where different critics have urged the same objections I will 
consider the latter as they are presented most fully. Moreover, I 
will not occupy space by considering criticisms of a puerile character 
—such as one that appeared in the Atheneum. By means of these 
limitations I can afford to avoid mentioning any of my critics save 
two, and yet not avoid meeting any of the criticisms which have 
hitherto remained unanswered. 

Inutility of Specific Characters.—Mr. A. R. Wallace is highly 
indignant with the portion of my paper which deals with this subject. 
Both in the Fortnightly Review and in Nature he represents my 
views upon it as those of a heretic; and a single passage will 
serve to show the vigour of his scourging. 


Mr. Romanes makes a great deal of the alleged inutility of specific characters, 
and founds upon it his extraordinary statement that, during his whole life, Darwin 
was mistaken in supposing his theory to be a theory of the origin of species, and 
that all Darwinians who have believed it to be so have blindly fallen into the same 
error. I allege, on the contrary, that there is no proof worthy of the name that 
specific characters are usually useless, and I adduce a considerable series of facts 
tending to prove their general utility. 


Here we have a question of very much wider importance than 
that as to the truth of my theory. Indeed, this question only 
touches that theory in the same way as it touches the doctrine of 
the differentiation of species under geographical isolation. More- 
over, the theory might be equally true whether or not specific 
characters are likewise universally adaptive characters; for it would 
still be available to explain the general fact of specific sterility, which 
the theory of natural selection is confessedly unable to explain. But, 
on account of the wider interest attaching to the question thus 
raised, I will consider at some length what appears to me an 
astonishing expression of opinion on the part of Mr. Wallace. 

It has already been observed that, according to my argument, the 
theory of natural selection is a theory of the accumulative develop: 
ment of adaptations (whether these happen to be distinctive of 
species, genera, families, or higher taxanomic divisions), and therefore 
that it is only a theory of the original of species as it were incidentally, 
or so far as species differ from one another in regard to adaptive 
structures, and fail to do so in respect of reproductive functions. 
(For the sake of argument—but for this sake alone—I will here 
neglect the latter point.) This is what my critic calls an ‘ extra- 
ordinary statement,’ and one which represents Mr. Darwin as having 
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been ‘during his whole life mistaken in supposing his theory to be 
a theory of the origin of species.’ Mr. Wallace, then, does not 
recognise this distinction ; he regards the origin of species as indis- 
tinguishable from the origin of adaptations, or in other words, that 
species always and only differ from one another in respect of structures 
that are of adaptive meaning. For the sake of brevity I will call 
this the doctrine of utility as universal—a doctrine which is thus set 
forth at the end of his long disquisition on the subject in the Fort- 
nightly Review. 

I believe, therefore, that the alleged inutility of specific characters claimed by 
Mr. Romanes as one of the foundations of his new theory, has no other foundation 
than our extreme ignorance, in the great majority of cases, of the habits and life- 
histories of the several allied species, the use of whose minute but often numerous 
differential characters we are therefore unable to comprehend. 


Well, in the first place, this doctrine of utility as universal was 
certainly not countenanced by Mr. Darwin, as a single quotation will 
be sufficient to show :— 


I now admit, after reading the essay by Nageli on plants, and the remarks 
recently made by various authors with respect to animals, more especially those 
recently made by Professor Broca, that in the earlier editions of my ‘Origin of. 
Species’ I perhaps attributed too much to the action of natural selection, or the 
survival of the fittest. I have altered the fifth edition of the ‘Origin’ so as to 
confine my remarks to adaptive changes of structure, but I am convinced, from the 


light gained during even the last few years, that very many structures which now 
appear to us useless, will hereafter be proved to be useful, and will, therefore, 
come under the range of naturel selection. Nevertheless, I did not formerly 
consider sufficiently the existence of structures, which, so far as we can at present 
judge, are neither beneficial nor injurious; and this I believe to be one of the 
greatest oversights as yet detected in my work.’ 


The words which I have printed in italics serve to show that the 
matured judgment of Mr. Darwin clearly recognised the distinction 
between the origin of species and the origin of adaptations—a dis- 
tinction, indeed, which necessarily follows from his repudiation of the 
doctrine of utility as universal. Therefore in this matter I claim to 
be on the side of Mr. Darwin, and certainly have nowhere made the 
‘extraordinary statement ’ that he was all his life mistaken as to the 
bearings of his own theory. With him I believe that an incalculable 
number of specific characters are of an adaptive kind, and that many 
more which now appear to us useless will hereafter be proved to be 
useful. But with him also I believe that a large proportional number 

3 Descent of Man, p. 61. The passage goes on to explain how he was led to the 
‘tacit assumption that every detail of structure, excepting rudiments, was of some 
special, though unrecognised service,’ and concludes by remarking that ‘anyone with 
this assumption in his mind would naturally extend too far the action of natural 
selection.’ For other passages to the same effect, see Origin of Species, 6th edit. 
pp. 171, 176, 421. He is careful to affirm and to re-affirm that in the earlier editions 
he had ‘ underrated the frequency and importance of modifications due to spon- 
taneous variability,’ by which he means useless characters. r 
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of such characters actually are destitute of utility, having been due, 
as he says, to ‘ fluctuating variations, which sooner or later, became 
constant through the nature of the organism and of surrounding 
conditions, as well as through the intercrossing of distinct individuals ; 
but not through natural selection.’ 

And not only have I on my side the assuredly competent—not 
to say magnificently candid—judgment of Mr. Darwin: I have on 
my side the judgment of the whole body of evolutionists without 
any exception, so far as I know, save that of Mr. Wallace himself. 
But, to give only one example, another of my critics, whose opinion 
upon this point must be regarded as one of the best than can be 
taken, remarks :— 


Another difficulty is stated to be ‘that the features which serve to distinguish 
allied species are frequently, if not usually, of a kind with which natural selection 
can have had nothing whatever to do.’ I fully admit the truth of the statement; 
and I presume that few naturalists would be prepared to deny that ‘distinctions 
of specific value frequently have reference to structures which are without any 


utilitarian significance.”* 


So that ‘ the alleged inutility of [many] specific characters claimed 
by Mr. Romanes as one of the foundations of his new theory,’ is an 
inutility which I am not alone either in alleging or in claiming. 
Nevertheless, seeing that, quite apart from the theory of physiological 


selection, there is here a difference of no small interest between the 
views of Mr. Wallace and those of evolutionists in general, I will 
briefly consider the arguments which he sets forth in favour of his 
own opinion. 

Observe, in the first place, he himself affirms in the passage above 
quoted, that, as regards structures of only specific value, it is ‘ zx 
the great magority of cases’ that no utility can be suggested ; but 
he argues that this is so only because of ‘ our extreme ignorance’ of 
the life-histories and habits of the species presenting them. Now 
this, as shown in my paper, is the true ‘argument from ignorance.’ 
Yet Mr. Wallace borrows the phrase, and says it is 7 who have em- 
ployed the argument from ignorance when I point to all the multi- 
tude of apparently useless structures and ask, What are their uses? 
Well, let your readers judge between us. 

If it has been previously assumed that all changes of specific 
type have probably been due to natural selection, then, indeed, my 
critic might properly affirm that my ‘argument from ignorance is a 
very bad one;’ for I should then be arguing from ignorance of utility 
presumably present. But seeing that the very question in dispute 
is as to the truth of this assumption, I must deny having employed 
any argument from ignorance at all. My contention is that ‘in a 
large proportional number of cases’ (I do not go so far as to say ‘in 
the great majority of cases’) there zs no utility of which to de 


* Physiological Selection, by Henry Seebohm. (R. H. Porter,6 Tenterden Street.) 
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ignorant. Clearly, therefore, it is Mr. Wallace who employs the 
argument from ignorance when, as a deduction from his theory of 
natural selection applied in all cases, he affirms that any character 
apparently useless must nevertheless be useful, and that the only 
reason why it appears useless is because of ‘our extreme ignorance’ 


of its utility. 

Furthermore, this kind of argument amounts to nothing better 
than reasoning in a circle. For the evidence that we have of natural 
selection as an active principle in Nature is furnished by the observed 
utility of innumerable structures; therefore, unless we reason in a 
circle, it is not competent to argue that all apparently useless struc- 
tures are due to natural selection acting through some kind of utility 
which we are unable to perceive. The case, no doubt, would be 
different if the great majority of specific distinctions were of any 
assignable use. But it is too large a demand upon our faith in 
natural selection to appeal to the argument from ignorance, when the 
facts require that this appeal should be made over so large a propor- 
tional number of instances. 

To this Mr. Wallace rejoins with a large enumeration of instances 
per contra—particularly such as serve to illustrate the now familiar 
principles of protective colouring, adaptations of flowers to fertilisation 
by insects, &c. But in all these pages he is merely beating the air, 
without in any way touching me. I have never disputed the truth 
of any one of these principles, and no one can entertain a greater 
appreciation of the success with which they have been so largely 
established by the celebrated labours of my critic. He appears, how- 
ever, to have forgotten that the only question between us is concern- 
ing the justification of his assumption of utility as waversa/. The 
burden of proof lies with him to justify his assumption; and this he 
cannot do by a mere appeal to the argument from ignorance, or by 
saying—I have shown you the use of some specific characters, there- 
fore you must believe in a use for all specific characters, no matter 
how far you may have to stretch your powers of credence. As a 
matter of logic we might as well argue that because a great many 
deaths can be proved to be caused by railway accidents, therefore 
death cannot take place in any other way; and hence that, in all 
cases of death from unknown causes, the agency of railway accidents 
must be invoked, because to question this must be to make a bad 
use of the argument from ignorance. Doubtless other causes of 
death besides railway accidents are nown; but so likewise are 
known other causes of specific change besides natural selection, such 
as sexual selection, use and disuse, correlated variation, &c. And if 
it be true that we. know more about the causes of death than we do 
about the causes of specific change, this only tells against the attribu- 
tion of all those changes whose causes we do not know to one of the 
causes which we do. 
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Again, there is a positive evidence to show that the slight changes 
of form and colour which chiefly serve to distinguish aliied species 
are often due to what Mr. Darwin calls ‘the direct action of external 
conditions,’ such as changes of food, climate, &c., as well as to mere 
independent variation on isolated areas, and in some of our domesti- 
cated productions, &c.; and in none of these cases do the specific 
changes which result present a meaning of any kind.5 

On the whole, then, I submit that Mr. Wallace’s criticism thus 
far is a failure. It is not to be expected that evolutionists will follow 
the circular reasoning from utility to natural selection in some cases, 
and back again from natural selection to utility in all other cases. Be 
it observed, this great assumption of natural selection as the sole 
cause of specific differentiation—and, therefore, of utility as universal 
—is in no way necessary to the theory of natural selection; it is 
merely a gratuitous dogma attached to that theory, serving but 
to encumber its evidence, and so to cast discredit on the whole. For 
it is everywhere refuted by facts, was expressly rejected by the 
matured judgment of Mr. Darwin, and as now reconstructed by Mr. 
Wallace stands like the feet of clay in a figure of iron. 

Sterility between Species.—Under this head Mr. Wallace’s criticism 
amounts to nothing more than a vague suggestion to the effect that all 
other naturalists may have hitherto exaggerated the generality of some 
degree of sterility between species. But as he allows that it is ‘a 


5 For instance, Mr. Wallace lays special stress on colour, arguing that no matter 
how small the difference of colour may be between two allied species, the difference 
must be attributed to natural selection, even though we may be quite unable to 
suggest in what way so small a difference can be of any conceivable use. But we 
know for a fact that even in a single generation very great changes of colour may be 
produced by the direct action of changed conditions of life. For example, Mr. 
Seebohm tells us, in his paper on Physiological Selection, that ‘if a canary be fed 
exclusively on cayenne pepper it becomes scarlet; ifa bullfinch be fed exclusively 
on hempseed it becomes black.’ And that any such meaningless changes of colour 
—induced by changes in the conditions of life—are often cumulative in successive 
generations, a single quotation from Darwin will be enough to show. ‘Dr. Buchanan 
states that he has seen turkeys raised from the eggs of wild species lose their metallic 
tints and become spotted in the third generation. Mr. Yarrell many years ago 
informed me that the wild ducks bred in St. James’ Park lost their true plumage 
after a few generations. An excellent observer (Mr. Hewitt) . . » found that he 
could not breed wild ducks true for more than five or six generations, as they proved 
so much less beautiful. The white coliar round the neck of the mallard became 


broader and more irregular, and white feathers appeared in the duckling’s wings, 
&c.’ Mr. Darwin also remarks, ‘each of the endless variations which we see in the 
plumage of our fowls must have had some efficient cause; and if the same cause 
were to act uniformly during a long series of generations on many individuals, all 
probably would be modified in the same manner.’ The obvious truth of this remark 
serves to dispose of Mr. Wallace’s argument in the Fortnightly, that ‘the general 
constancy of colouration we observe in each wild species’ of itself furnishes sufficient 
proof that the colouration must be ‘a useful character.’ Moreover, when using this 
argument Mr. Wallace forgets that uniformity of colouration’(whether useful or 
unuseful) is preserved in wild species by free intercrossing, Where this is prevented 
—as by isolation or migration—variations of colour very frequently do take place, 
just as in the then analogous case of our domesticated strains. 
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widespread phenomenon,’ and gives no reasons for differing from Mr. 
Darwin’s careful estimate of its frequency, he does not really furnish 
me with any material to discuss. In seeking to establish by @ priori 
considerations what the facts ought to be in order to suit his own 
philosophy of natural selection as ubiquitous, Mr. Wallace is as 
singular in his opinion on the subject of sterility as we have 
already seen that he is—and for the same reason—on the subject of 
utility. 

Swamping Effects of Intercrossing:—Concerning this part of my 
argument, Mr. Seebohm writes :— 

This is unquestionably a very grave difficulty, to my mind an absolutely fatal 
one to the theory of accidental variation. . . . So far asis known, no species has 
ever been differentiated without the aid of geographical isolation, though evolution 
may have gone on to an unknown extent. 


By this he means that, apart from geographical isolation, there 

can be no multiplication of species, but only a transmutation of 
species in linear series—such transmutation being due to some 
general cause acting on all the individuals of a species simultaneously. . 
In other words, so overpowering does Mr. Seebohm regard the swamp- 
ing effects of intercrossing with parent forms, that he does not deem 
it possible for natural selection to differentiate a specific type with- 
out the aid of isolation. 
- This, of course, is going much further than I have gone; and 
therefore, as far as my theory is concerned, I have no reason to dis- 
pute an opinion which concedes so much more than I require. 
Nevertheless, for the sake of the wider philosophy of evolution in 
general, I may remark that this extreme view touching the swamp- 
ing influence of intercrossing is, in my opinion, a mistake. It is 
nearly the same view as was put forward with much elaboration 
by Moritz Wagner, in 1868.6 By means of a large accumulation of 
facts—which are certainly of value as showing the importance of 
isolation in the differentiation of species—Wagner thought he had 
proved the impossibility of natural selection producing a transmuta- 
tion of species without the assistance of isolation. Subsequently, 
however, Weismann completely exploded this theory by bringing it 
to the test of another class of facts.’? Hilgendorf had published a 
remarkable essay on a series of fossil snails which occur in an ancient 
lake-basin of Steinheim.’ This lake-basin is of small size, but extra- 
ordinarily rich in peculiar species of one genus of snail; and as these 
species occur one above another in successive strata, they conclu- 
sively prove the occurrence of transmutation without isolation. 

And here I may remark that when we look closely into this 


6 Die Darwin’sche Theorie, und das Migrationsgesets der Organismus, (Leipzig). 

1 Ueber den Einfluss der Isolirung auf die Artbildung. (Leipzig, 1872). 

8 Ueber Planorbis multiformis zm Stetnheimer oe (* Monatsbericht 
der Berliner Akademie,’ 1866.) 
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the. most definite and beautiful record of species-formation hitherto 
brought to light, it appears to furnish the strongest testimony to 
the theory of physiological selection. The facts are these. The 
snail population of this lake remained for a long time uniform or 
unchanged. Then a small percentage of individuals suddenly began 
to vary as regards the form of their shells, and this in two or three 
directions at the same time—each effected individual, however, only 
presenting one of the variations. But after all these variations had 
begun to affect a proportionally larger number of individuals, some 
individuals began to occur in which two or more of the variations 
were blended together—evidently, as Weismann says, by intercross- 
ing of the varieties so blended. Later still, both the separate varia- 
tions and their blended progeny became more and more numerous, and 
eventually a single blended type, comprising in itself all the initial 
varieties, supplanted the parent form. Then another long period 
of stability ensued, until another eruption of new variations took 
place, and these variations, after having affected a greater and 
greater number of individuals, eventually blended together by inter- 
crossing, and supplanted their parent form. So the process went on 
—comparatively short periods of variation alternating with compara- 
tively long periods of stability—the variations, moreover, always 
occurring suddenly in crops, then multiplying, blending together, 
and in their finally blended type eventually supplanting their parent 
form. 


Now, the remarkable fact here is that each time when the 
variations arose, they only intercrossed between themselves; they 
did not intercross with their parent form; for, if they had, not 
only could they never have survived (having been at first so few in 
number, and there having been no geographical barriers in the small 
lake), but we should have found evidence of the fact in the half-bred 
progeny. Moreover, natural selection can have had nothing to do with 
the process, because not only are the variations in the form of the 
shells of no imaginable use in themselves ; but it would be simply pre- 
posterous to suppose that at each of these ‘ variation-periods’ several 
different variations should a/ways have occurred simultaneously, all 
of which were of some Aidden use, although ‘no one of them ever 
occurred during any of the prolonged periods of stability. How, 
then, are we to explain the fact that the individuals composing each 
crop of varieties, while able to breed amongst themselves, never 
crossed with their parent form? These varieties, each time that 
they arose, are found closely commingled with their parent form, and 
would certainly have been reabsorbed into it had intercrossing in that 
direction been possible. I conclude, therefore, that there is only one 
conceivable answer to my question. Each crop of varieties must 
have been sexually protected from intercrossing with their parent 
form. They must have beefthe result of a sexual variation occur- 
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ring at first in a few individuals, rendering these individuals sterile 
with their parent form, whilst leaving them fertile amongst them- 
selves. The progeny of these individuals would then have dispersed 
through the lake, physiologically isolated from the parent popula- 
tion, and especially prone to develop secondary variations as a direct 
result of the primary or sexual variation.? Thus, as we might 
expect, two or three varieties arose simultaneously (as expressions of 
so many different lines of family descent from the original or sexual 
variety): these were everywhere .prevented from intercrossing with 
their parent form, yet capable of blending whenever they, or their 
ever-increasing progeny, happen to meet. Thus, without going into 
further details, we are able by the theory of physiological selection 
to give an explanation of all these facts, which otherwise remain 
inexplicable. 

But to return to my critics. I will next consider Mr. Wallace’s 
objection to my views upon the swamping effects of intercrossing. 
Here he summarises his whole criticism thus:— 


In support of his view as to the swamping effects of intercrossing, Mr. Romanes 
objects to the assumption of Darwin, ‘that the same variation occurs simultaneously 
in a number of individuals,’ adding: ‘Of ‘course, if this assumption were granted, 
there would be an end of the present difficulty;’ and his whole argument on this 
branch of the question rests on the assumption being false. I adduce evidence— 
copious evidence— that the supposed assumption represents a fact, which is now 
one of the best established facts in natural history. 


Now, first of all, if this alleged fact is ‘one of the best established 
facts in natural history,’ my readers must have been somewhat sur- 
prised to find so accomplished a naturalist as Mr. Seebohm displaying 
so sublime an ignorance of its establishment. For we have just seen 
that he goes very much further than I have gone in his appreciation 
of this difficulty from intercrossing. Therefore in this matter I 
occupy an intermediate position between my two critics. On the 
one hand it is represented that I am unaware of one of the most 
‘general’ and ‘best established’ facts in natural history. On the 
other hand, it appears that ‘Mr. Romanes has done great service in 
calling attention to the swamping effects of free intercrossing : ’ that, 
especially on this account, ‘the paper by Mr. Romanes is a very 
valuable contribution to the literature of evolution,’ seeing ‘it is 
seldom that the difficulties of natural selection from fortuitous varia- 
tions have been so clearly, so impartially, but so candidly, set forth. 
In a word, upon this matter of intercrossing, just as in the previous 
matter of inutility, my two most authoritative critics take precisely 
opposite views. This perhaps may serve to show my readers, better 
than anything that I can say, the nett value of their criticisms. But, 


9 See p. 399 of my Linnzan Society paper, where it is shown that any variation 
in the reproductive system is apt to entail morphological changes in the progeny. 
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all the same, I will briefly answer the somewhat oracular utterance 
of Mr. Wallace. 

According to this utterance it would appear that ‘one of the best 
established facts in natural history’ is standing, like an inverted 
pyramid, upon the basis supplied by the observations of an American 
naturalist, Mr. Allen. At all events, this is the only work which 
Mr. Wallace quotes to show how securely the fact in question is 
established. Now, this work is well known to all evolutionists, and 
while there is no doubt about its .valuable character, I should be 
surprised if Mr. Wallace could quote any evolutionist who would 
agree with him in maintaining that it is in itself sufficient to close 
so very large and complex a question as that concerning the resultant 
between the opposing forces of natural selection and free intercross- 
ing. Mr. Allen’s results, which are somewhat needlessly quoted 
in the Fortnightly Review, ‘establish’ the following proposition as 
regards certain species of birds, namely, ‘that a variation of from 
fifteen to twenty per cent. in general size, and an equal degree of 
variation in the relative size of different parts, may be ordinarily ex- 
pected among: specimens of the same species and sex, taken at the 
same locality.’ These are the ‘ facts’ upon which Mr. Wallace relies 
as final and conclusive proof that natural selection is in no way in- 
commoded by free intercrossing, and therefore can work out all 
specific changes without the need of any aid from the principle of 


isolation. Although in the opinion of so learned an ornithologist as 
Mr. Seebohm no one species is known to have been differentiated by 
natural selection without such aid, Mr. Wallace triumphantly points 
to this certainly not obscure work of Mr. Allen as a kind of short 
and easy way with the sceptics: ‘we have no longer any occasion to 
reason as to what kind or amount of variation is probable, since we 


, 


have accurate knowledge of what it is.’ Possibly this knowledge may 
turn out to be a little too accurate for the large and general doctrine 


which Mr. Wallace rears upon it. Let us see. 


Variations of the kind with which Mr. Allen’s measurements are 
concerned have nothing to do with the difficulty against natural 
selection which arises from the swamping effects of free intercrossing. 
For this objection applies only to the cases of So-called ‘accidental ’ 
variations, and even here only to cases where such variations are 
necessarily rare. In all cases where similar variations are numerous 
and simultaneous, the difficulty, of course, does not apply; for if 
they also happen to be useful, natural selection may then have suffi- 
cient material wherewith to overcome the adverse influence of free 
intercrossing. Variations may be similar, numerous, and simultaneous, 
either on account of some common cause acting on a number of in- 
dividuals sinultaneously, or on account of the structures in question 
being more or less variable in all directions round a specific mean. 
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Now, the variations which were studied by Mr. Allen are all of this 
latter class, and so resemble the variations on which the ‘ unconscious 
selection’ of man is able to operate when progressively improving, 
say, a breed of racehorses. In neither case are the variations of a 
kind out of which it could be possible for selection to evolve a new 
structure. The only features which here admit of any alteration at 
the hands of selection are features which already exhibit a considerable 
amount of variation round an average mean. Of,such features are 
size, strength, fleetness, colour, relative proportion of different parts, 
and so on, all of which—as we well know without going beyond the 
limits of our own species—are so highly variable as never all to be 
precisely the same in any two individuals. Hence I should deem it 
mere folly in any one to question that it is an easy thing for unconscious 
selection under domestication, or for natural selection under Nature, 
gradually to ‘improve’ such features, should either an exaggeration 
or a diminution of any one of them happen to become Gesirable. 
But were it required, for instance, to produce a breed of racehorses 
with horns upon the frontal bone, no amount of unconscious selection 
could ever doit. And similarly with Mr. Allen’s birds. It is easy to 
see how natural selection could alter the general size of the body, the 
relative sizes of parts, degrees of colouration, &c., without encounter- 
ing any great difficulty from intercrossing. But if it were required to 
produce, say, a fighting spur on a duck, clearly it could not be done 
by natural selection alone, or when depending only on ‘accidental 
variations.’ In all such cases (7. ¢. where the features to be modified 
are not already variable round fhe specific mean), selection of either 
kind can only begin to act when it ceases to depend on chance varia- 
tions—that is, when variations of the particular kind required are 
supplied by some determining cause acting upon a number of indivi- 
duals simultaneously. Yet Mr. Wallace maintains that whatever 
modification may be required, ‘ we a/ways find a considerable number 
—say from ten to twenty per cent. of the whole—varying simulta- 
neously, and to a considerable amount, on either side of the mean 
value’ ! 

The Theory of Physiological Selection.—So much, then, for Mr. 
Wallace’s counter-criticisms on my criticism of the theory of natural 
selection, considered as ém itse/f a sufficient theory of the origin of 
species. It remains to consider the exceptions -which have been 
taken more especially to the theory of physiological selection. And 
here, for the first time, we find Mr. Wallace in agreement—or rather 
not in flat contradiction—with Mr, Seebohm. But before consider- 
ing their common criticism, I should like to call attention to the 
following concessions on the part of Mr. Wallace. 

He ‘fully admits that variations in fertility are highly probable; ’ 
‘that individual variations occur which, while infertile with some 
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members of the same species, are fertile with others ;’ and, therefore, 
‘that varieties which exhibit no other distinctive character than 
sterility with the bulk of their species may arise.’ He only ‘claims 
to have shown that these varieties are at an immense disadvantage, 
and could hardly by any possibility be preserved and increased till 
they were required to form the nucleus of a new species.’ 

Thus much, then, is conceded even by this the most hostile of 
my critics. My ‘statement, with the results deduced from it, sounds 
feasible,’ he says; but ‘when closely examined,’ is seen to ‘slur over 
insuperable difficulties.’ 

Well, what other difficulties there may be I know not; but it is 
certain that Mr. Wallace has thought fit to adduce only one. This 
one difficulty is that the chances must be greatly against the ‘ physio- 
logical complements’ (or the two suitably varied individuals of 
opposite sexes) happening to mate. Moreover, even if the lucky 
chance were to occur, it would require to occur again between some 
of the progeny resulting from the union, before a sufficient number 
of suitably varied individuals could be born to start a permanent 
variety. This, as I have said, is the one consideration upon which Mr. 
Wallace—and also Mr. Seebohm—-stakes his whole opinion. 

First of all, then, and for the sake of argument, I will adopt my 
critic’s assumption, namely that in all cases physiological selection 
must depend on the chance unions of ‘ physiological complements,’ 
relatively very few in number, and scattered over the area occupied 
by a large species. I will not wait to dwell upon the fact that his 
remarks apply only to species which “are waisexual, or that even as 
regards these the force of his objection is diminished if applied to 
unisexual species which are also folygamous. These minor points 
may be neglected, and I agree that, under the circumstances supposed, 
the variation in question, ‘whenever it occurs, is almost certain to 
die out immediately.’ 

Having reached this conclusion—inevitable from his premisses— 
Mr. Wallace imagines that he has disposed of the whole business. 
‘I have shown,’ he says, ‘by considering carefully the results of the 
variations suggested by Mr. Romanes, that they could not possibly 
produce the effects which he attributes to them.’ Now, on my side 
I will show that his consideration has not been sufficiently careful to 
take cognisance of two important facts, either of which alone is 
enough to shatter a criticism that amounts to little more than the 
announcement of a truism. 


Granting it is shown that the union of these physiological varieties 
of opposite sexes is a matter of enormously rare occurrence, is it not 
also true that the origin of a new species is an enormously rare 
event? Not a few existing species have remained unchanged from 
remote geological time; the life of ‘all species is incalculably long as 
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compared with that of their constituent individuals; and in every 
generation of individuals there are, in the case of most species, 
millions of fertile unions. Therefore, so far as we can form any 
estimate on a subject where all proportion seems to fail, we may 
safely conclude that the ratio between the number of species which 
have appeared upon this earth, and the number of fertile unions 
between their constituent individuals, can only be represented by 
unity to dzdlions. 

In view of this fact I am not afraid of any calculation that can be 
made, in order to show how many chances there are against the 
confluence of those conditions on the occurrence of which my theory 
supposes the origin of a species to depend. According to Mr. 
Wallace’s estimate, the chances against the suitable mating of these 
physiological varieties ‘may be any number of ¢housands to one ;’ so 
that, in view of the considerations above given, and the large number 
of species existing at any one time, we might conclude that Mr. 
Wallace supposes the birth of a new species to be an event of almost 
daily occurrence. ‘Therefore, looking to what we all know are the real 
facts of the case, even if it were true that whenever one of these 
physiological varieties occurs, ‘it is almost certain to die out,’ this 
almost may be here quite sufficient for all that is required. Thus 
upon the whole, and under my temporary acceptance of Mr. Wallace’s 
assumptions, I confess it appears to me a somewhat feeble criticism 
to represent that the conditions which my theory requires for the 
origin of a new species are probably about as rare in their occurrence 
as is the result which they are supposed to produce. 

So much, then, for my first answer. My second answer simply is 
that from its beginning to its end this criticism is wholly in the air. 
Hitherto I have been cousidering his assumptions merely for the sake 
of argument. But they are not my assumptions; they form no part 
of my theory; and, therefore, I repudiate them zx foto. The paper 
which Mr. Wallace is criticising clearly and repeatedly sets forth that 
1 do not suppose the mating of physiological varieties to be wholly 
a matter of chance. Whether or not it is a matter of chance will 
depend on the causes which determine the variation. When these 


10 For example, after rendering evidence of ‘individual incompatibility,’ or of the 
sporadic occurrence of sexual variations in two individuals only, the paper proceeds 
as follows, excepting, of course, the italics. 

‘But of even more importance to us is the direct evidence of such a state of 
matters in the case of varieties, breeds, or strains. Incompatibility between individuals 
is, indeed, of very great importance to my theory, because it constitutes the first 
link in a chain of direct evidence as to the actual occurrence of the particular kind 
of variation on which the theory depends; here we have, as it were, the first begin- 
ning in an individual organism of a change which, wader suitable conditions, may give 
rise to a new s/rain, and so eventually to a new species. But, seeing that the individuae 
is so small a constituent part of his species, unless his peculiar incompatibility has 
reference to the majority of other individuals, so that it becomes only the minority of 
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causes are of a kind which act simultaneously on many, on most, or 

even on all individuals occupying the same area, the element of 
chance is proportionally excluded. One very obvious and probably 

frequent instance of what may be termed collective variation in the 

reproductive system—or a variation due to a common cause acting 
on many individuals simultaneously—is actually quoted from my 

paper by Mr. Wallace himself, namely, changes in the season of 
flowering or of pairing, which insure that any section of a species so 
affected shall be fertile only within itself. Collective variation of 
this kind may be directly due to the incidence of some common cause, 

such as changed conditions in life with respect to food, climate, 

station, &c.; or, as in the case of bud-variation, it may be due toa 

single ‘sport’ affecting all the blossoms growing upon the same 
branch. But besides such direct action of a common cause, it is 

easy to see that natural selection, use and disuse, &c., by operating 

in the production of organic changes elsewhere, may not unfrequently 

react on the sexual system éndirectly, and so induce the sexual 

change required in a number of indiyiduals simultaneously. All the 

parts of an organism are so intimately tied together, and the repro- 

ductive system in particular is known to be so extraordinarily sensitive 

to slight changes in the conditions of life, or to slight disturbances 

of the organic system generally, that in their work of adapting 

organisms to changes of their environment all causes of an ‘ equi- 

librating’ kind must be calculated more or less frequently to affect 

the reproductive system in the way required." 

the opposite sex with whom he can pair, the prodadi/ity is that the peculiar condition 

of his reproductive system would wo¢ be perpetuated by heredity, but would become 

extinguished by intercrossing. As I have already said, it is, physiologically considered, 

even more remarkable that such incompatibility should ever be exclusively individual 
than it should be vacia/; and, therefore, as likewise remarked, I regard these 

cases of individual incompatibility as of value to my theory chzefly because they 

prove the actual occurrence of the variation which the theory requires, and this as 

suddenly or spontaneously arising in the highest degree of efficiency. But I will 

now adduce evidence to show that a state of matters more or less similar may be 

proved to obtain throughout a whole éreed or strain, so that we then have, not ° 
merely zzdividual incompatibility, but what may be termed rvacia/ incompatibility ; 

and, therefore, that we are on the high road to the branching-place of a new species.’ 


I can only suppose that this passage, as well as others to the same effect, must 
have entirely escaped the notice both of Mr. Wallace and Mr. Seebohm. 


11 Perhaps it is not wholly needless to point out that I am guilty of no incon- 
sistency when thus arguing fer a ‘collective variation’ on the part of the reproduc- 
tive system, after having urged the difficulty against natural selection which arises 
from free intercrossing—i. e. the difficulty of supposing that a sufficient number of 
variations of the same kind should always be forthcoming simultaneously to enable 
natural selection to overcome the influence of free intercrossing. For, as previously 
explained, this objection is only valid in the case of ‘accidental,’ ‘sporadic,’ or 
‘spontaneous’ variations, which, ex Ayfothesi, are relatively very few in number. 
The objection does not apply to ‘collective variations,’ which, being due either to a 
common cause or to general variability of size, &c., about a mean, affect a number of 
individuals simultaneously. But, in whatever measure collective variations are 
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And here, curiously enough, Mr. Wallace comes forward with an 
additional suggestion under this head, which, however, he regards as 
an ‘alternative hypothesis.’ This additional suggestion is that there 
may be a connection between sexual compatibility and external 
colouring, such that any variation in the latter may be accompanied 
by a correlated variation in the former, leading to sterility with the 
unmodified, or differently modified, type of colour. So that when 
colour is changed, for protective or other purposes, by natural selection, 
an indirect or incidental change may be wrought in the reproductive 
system, such that the modified individuals are fertile only amongst 
themselves. Now, for reasons mentioned below, this hypothesis does 
not recommend itself to my mind as at all likely to be ‘the true 
solution of the problem of the sterility of hybrids.’” It may possibly 
be a true explanation of some cases; but to regard it as probably the 
true explanation of all appears to me absurd. However, the point 
with which I am concerned is not as to the validity of this suggestion 
in itself, but merely with the astonishing misapprehension of my 
theory which leads Mr. Wallace to regard the suggestion as an 
‘alternative hypothesis.’ Far from being in any way opposed to my 
theory, his suggestion runs directly.on its lines; he merely seeks to 
add another to the many causes of the indirect class on which I 
myself rely. As clearly explained in my paper, it makes no difference 


induced by any cause acting directly on a specific type, in that measure is the 
indirect action of natural selection superseded by the independent principles of what 
Mr. Spencer calls ‘direct equilibration.’ Of course these principles may co-operate 
with that of natural selection; but none the less they are quite distinct. In short, 
my objection to natural selection on the score of free intercrossing only applies to 
cases of ‘accidental variations,’ relatively few in number; where ‘collective varia- 
tions’ are supplied to natural selection by other causes the objection, of course, is 
satisfied. 

12 1, Many species which are mutually sterile differ very little in colour. 

2. Most species which are mutually fertile differ considerably in colour. 

3- Our domestic varieties, both of plants and animals, are largely reared more or 
less expressly for the purpose of obtaining extreme differences of colour; yet nearly | 
all the resulting varieties are notoriously fertile. 

4. In the case of natural species, it often happens that a great difference in respect 
of fertility occurs according to which has acted as the male and which as the female ; 
yet in both these crosses the colour of each species, is of course, the same. 

5. Similar remarks apply to the case of dimorphic and trimorphic plants. 

6. In the case of fertile hybrids, it may be regarded as a general rule that the 
more nearly they resemble either parent form in colour, the greater is their sterility. 

7. Even apart from all these opposing facts, on merely antecedent grounds it is 
highly improbable that, to use Mr. Wallace’s own words, ‘so widespread a pheno- 
menon as that of some degree of sterility between species’ should be due to any 
merely accidental correlation between external colour and reproductive function, 
extending throughout the whole range of organic nature. 

8. The suggestion supposes natural selection to be the cause of the colour- 
change. If so, in most cases the unchanged individuals must die out. How, then, 
does it come to pass that there continues to be an unchanged type of colour with 
which the changed type is now found to be infertile ? 
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to the theory of physiological selection what the particular causes may 
be which induce the sexual change in any particular case; and I 
expressly insist that natural selection may well be regarded as one 
among the sundry other causes, of the indirect class which do induce 
this variation. These causes, both direct and indirect, I believe to 
be numerous, varied, sometimes complex, generally subtle, and there- 
fore often obscure. But to take on the present occasion a merely 
bird’s-eye-view of the matter, when we consider the extraordinary 
sensitiveness of the reproductive system to slight changes in the 
conditions of life, we cannot fail to conclude that in the long life- 
histories of species—furnishing great vicissitudes to large popula- 
tions spread over wide areas—many and diverse causes must often 
be encountered, leading to collective variation on the part of this 
system, and that these variations must sometimes be of the kind 
which my theory requires. 

And here it may be remarked that it was such cases as these of 
collective variability (or where the physiological variation required 
by my theory affects a number of individuals simultaneously) which 
I had in view while writing that such a variations ‘ must always be 
preserved whenever it occurs,’ and this ‘with even more certainty 
than are the useful variations which furnish material to the working 
of natural selection.” Mr. Wallace calls this a ‘most extraordinary 
statement,’ and no doubt it must have appeared so to him, seeing 
that he only waited to consider the case of physiological variations 

‘arising fortuitously—-where, as he needlessly argues a_ self-evident 
fact, there must be many chances against even the first mating of 
the physiological complements. But of course the ‘extraordinary’ 
nature of my statement altogether disappears when its meaning is 
understood ; for it is surely sufficiently evident that if the variation 
does not merely occur sporadically in an individual here and there, 
but affects simultaneously a large number of the inhabitants of a 
district, it is more certain to be perpetuated than any ‘accidental’ 
(even though useful) variation could be; seeing, on the one hand, 
that it cannot be obliterated by intercrossing, and, on the other 
hand, that the ‘fitness’ of the individuals affected is guaranteed by 
the fact of their having reached the breeding age. This latter point 
is important, because Mr. Wallace accuses me of having lost sight 
of the consideration that my physiological variations must conform 
to the law of natural selection. He says, ‘Mr. Romanes’ argument 
almost everywhere tacitly assumes that his physiological variations 
are the fittest, and that ¢hey always survive! With such an as- 
sumption it would not be difficult to prove amy theory of the origin 
of species.’ Now, I hold that this tacit assumption is justified by 
the consideration that if these physiological varieties ever occur at 
all, ex hypothesi they must have so far passed muster with respect 
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to general fitness as to be allowed to propagate their kind. It was 
for the sake of emphasising this feature of my theory that I gave to 
the latter the alternative title of ‘ Segregation of the Fit.’ 

If I have succeeded in making myself intelligible, it will have 
been seen that Mr. Wallace’s objection to my theory admits of a 
twofold answer. In the first place, it is impossible for him to ‘Show’ 
that the origin of a species is any more frequent than it ought to 
be, even upon the assumption which he has imputed to me—namely, 
that such origin is always due to the chance mating of more or less 
extremely rare varieties. And, in the next place, this assumption on 
his part is wholly gratuitous—or rather, I should say, directly opposed 
both to my own statements and to all the probabilities of the case. 

From which it is easy to perceive the inevitable inference, or, if 
not, by stating it I will furnish a cue to future critics. Zhe real 
difficulty against my theory is precisely the opposite of that which 
Mr. Wallace has advanced. This real difficulty’ is that the dif- 
ferentiation of specific types has not been of nearly so frequent 
occurrence as upon the theory of physiological selection we should 
have antecedently expected. Looking to the great sensitiveness of 
the reproductive system, to the. many and varied causes which 
affect it, to the frequency with which these causes must have been 
encountered under Nature, to the fact that whenever a collective 
variation occurs of the kind which induces physiological selection it 
must almost certainly leave a new species to record the fact—looking 
to all these things, the only real difficulty is to explain why, if 
physiological selection has ever acted at all, it should only have 
done so at such comparatively rare intervals, and therefore have 
produced such a comparatively small measure .of result. If my 
critics had adopted this line of argument, I should have experienced 
more difficulty in meeting them. But, as the case now stands, it 
seems enough to remark that I do not know of any way in which an 
adverse criticism admits of being more thoroughly exploded, than 
by showing that the difficulty which it undertakes to present is the 
precise opposite of the one with which an author is in his own mind, 
and at that very time, contending. 

Seeing how remarkable has been the misunderstanding displayed 
by such competent readers as Mr. Wallace and Mr. Seebohm—a 
misunderstanding on which they both found their only objection to 
my theory—lI should have been compelled to suppose that my paper 
failed in clearness of expression, were it not that (as above shown ) 
they have disregarded the literal construction of my sentences. 
Nevertheless, it is probable enough that I may not have sufficiently 
guarded against a misunderstanding which it never occurred to me 
that any one was likely to make. For I supposed that all readers 
would have perceived at least that the main feature of the theory is 
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what my paper states it to be—namely, that sterility with parent 
forms is one of the conditions, and not always one of the #esults, of 
specific differentiation. But, if so, is it not evident that all causes 
which induce sterility with parent forms are comprised by the 
theory, whether these causes happen to affect a few individuals 
sporadically, a number of individuals simultaneously, or even in the 
majority of an entire species ? 


GEORGE J. ROMANES. 





THOMAS DEKKER. 


Or all English poets, if not of all poets on record, Dekker is perhaps 
the most difficult to classify. The grace and delicacy, the sweetness 
and spontaneity of his genius are not most obvious and undeniable 
than the many defects which impair and the crowning deficiency 
which degrades it. As long, but so long only, as a man retains some 
due degree of self-respect and the respect for the art he serves or the 
business he follows, it matters less for his fame in the future than 
for his prosperity in the present whether he retains or discards any 
vestige of respect for any other obligation in the world. Francois 
Villon, compared with whom all other reckless and disreputable men 
of genius seem patterns of austere decency and elevated regularity 
of life, was as conscientious and self-respectful an artist as a Virgil 
or a Tennyson: he is not a great poet only, but one of the most 
blameless, the most perfect, the most faultless among his fellows in 
the first class of writers for all time. If not in that class, yet high 
in the class immediately beneath it, the world would long since have 
agreed to enrol the name of Thomas Dekker, had he not wanted that 
one gift which next to genius is the most indispensable for all 
aspirants to a station among the masters of creative literature. For 
he was by nature at once a singer and a maker: he had the gift of 
native music and the birthright of inborn invention. His song was 
often sweet as honey; his fancy sometimes as rich and subtle, his 
imagination as delicate and strong, as that of the very greatest 
among dramatists or poets. For gentle grace of inspiration and 
vivid force of realism he is eclipsed at his very best by Shakespeare’s 
self alone. No such combination or alternation of such admirable 
powers is discernible in any of his otherwise more splendid or sublime 
compeers. And in one gift, the divine gift of tenderness, he comes 
nearer to Shakespeare and stands higher above others than in any 
other quality and kindred genius. 

And with all these gifts, if the vulgur verdict of his own day and 
of later days be not less valid than vulgar, he was a failure. There 
is a pathetic undertone of patience and resignation not unqualified 
by manly though submissive regret, which recurs now and then, or 
seems to recur, in the personal accent of his subdued and dignified 
appeal to the casual reader, suggestive of a sense that the higher 
triumphs of art, the brighter prosperities of achievement, were not 
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reserved for him; and yet not unsuggestive of a consciousness that, 
if this be so, it is not so through want of the primal and essential 
qualities of a poet. For, as Lamb says, ‘ Dekker had poetry enough 
for anything ;’ at all events, for anything which can be accompiished 
by a poet endowed in the highest degree with the gifts of graceful 
and melodious fancy, tender and cordial humour, vivid and pathetic 
realism, a spontaneous refinement and an exquisite simplicity of 
expression. With the one great gift of seriousness, of noble ambition, 
of self-confidence rooted in self-respect, he must have won an in- 
disputable instead of a questionable place among the immortal 
writers of his age. But this gift has been so absolutely withheld 
from him by nature or withdrawn from him by circumstance that he 
has left us not one single work altogether worthy of the powers now 
revealed and now eclipsed, now suddenly radiant and now utterly 
extinct, in the various and voluminous array of his writings. 
Although his earlier plays. are in .every way superior to his later, 
there is evidence even in the best of them of the author’s infirmity 
of hand. From the first he shows himself idly or preversely or im- 
potently! prone to loosen his hold on character and story alike before 
his plot can be duly carried out or his conceptions adequately devel- 
oped. His ‘pleasant Comedie of the Gentle Craft,’ first printed 
three years before the death of Queen Elizabeth, is one of his 
brightest and most coherent pieces of work, graceful and lively 
throughout, if rather thin-spun and slight of structure: but the 
more serious and romantic part of the action is more slightly handled 
than the broad light comedy of the mad and merry Lord Mayor 
Simon Eyre, a figure in the main original and humorous enough, but 
somewhat over persistent in ostentation and repetition of jocose 
catchwords after the fashion of mine host of the Garter; a type 
which Shakespeare knew better than to repeat, but of which his 
inferiors seem to have been enamoured beyond all reason. In this 
fresh and pleasant little play there are few or no signs of the author’s 
higher poetic abilities: the style is pure and sweeet, simple apd 
spontaneous, without any hint of a quality not required by the 
subject: but in the other play of Dekker’s which bears the same 
date as this one his finest and rarest gifts of imagination and emotion, 
feeling and fancy, colour and melody, are as apparent as his ingrained 
faults of levity and laziness. The famous passage in which Webster 
couples together the names of ‘Mr. Shakespeare, Mr. Dekker, and 
Mr. Heywood,’ seems explicable when we compare the style of O// 
Fortunatus with the style of A Midsummer WNight’s Dream. 
Dekker had as much of the peculiar sweetness, the gentle fancy, 
the simple melody of Shakespeare in his woodland dress, as Heywood 
of the homely and noble realism, the heartiness and humour, the 
sturdy sympathy and the joyful pride of Shakespeare in his most 
English mood of patriotic and historic loyalty. Not that these 
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qualities are wanting in the work of Dekker: he was an ardent and 
a combative patriot, ever ready to take up the cudgels in prose or 
rhyme for England and her yeomen against Popery and the world : 
but it is rather the man than the poet who speaks on these occa- 
sions: his singing faculty does not apply itself so naturally to such 
work as to the wild wood-notes of passion and fancy and pathos 
which in his happiest moments, even when they remind us of 
Shakespeare’s, provoke no sense of unworthiness or inequality in 
comparison with these. It is not with the most popular and famous 
names of his age that the sovereign name of Shakespeare is most 
properly or most profitably to be compared. His genius has really 
far less in common with that of Jonson or of Fletcher than with that 
of Webster or of Dekker. To the last-named poet even Lamb was 
for once less than just when he said of the ‘frantic Lover’ in Old 
Fortunatus that ‘he talks pure Biron and Romeo; he is almost as 
poetical as they.’ The word ‘almost’ should be supplanted by the 
word ‘fully’; and the criticism would then be no less adequate than 
apt. Sidney himself might have applauded the verses which clothe 
with living music a passion as fervent and as fiery a fancy as his 
own. Not even in the rapturous melodies of that matchless series 
of songs and sonnets which glorify the inseparable names of 
Astrophel and Stella will the fascinated student find a passages more 
enchanting|than this. 

Thou art a traitor to that white and red 

Which sitting on her cheeks (being Cupid’s throne) 
Is my heart’s sovereign; O, when she is dead, 
This wonder, Beauty, shall be found in none, 

Now Agripyne’s not mine, I vow to be 

In love with nothing but deformity. 

O fair Deformity, I muse all eyes 

Are not enamoured of thee: thou didst never 

Murder men’s hearts, or let them pine like wax, 

Melting against the sun of thy disdain ;! 

Thou art a faithful nurse to Chastity ; 

Thy beauty is not like to Agripyne’s, 

For cares, and age, and sickness, hers deface, 

But thine’s eternal: O Deformity, 

Thy fairness is not like to Agripyne’s, 

For, dead, her beauty will no beauty have, 

But thy face looks so lovely in the grave. 


Shakespeare has nothing more exquisite in expression of passion- 
ate fancy, more earnest in emotion, more spontaneous in simplicity, 
more perfect in romantic inspiration. But the poet’s besetting sin 
of laxity, his want of seriousness and steadiness, his idle, shambling, 
shifty way of writing, had power even then, in the very prime of his 

1 As even Lamb allowed the meaningless and immetrical word ‘destiny’ to stand 


at the end of this line in place of the obviously right reading, it is not wonderful 
that all later editors of this passage should hitherto have done so. 
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promise, to impede his progress and impair his chance of winning 
the race which he had set himself—and yet which he had hardly set 
himself—to run. And if these things were done in the green tree, 
it was only too obvious what would be done in the dry; it must 
have been clear that this golden-tongued and gentle-hearted poet had 
not strength of spirit or fervour of ambition enough -to put conscience 
into his work and resolution into his fancies. But even from such 
headlong recklessness as he had already displayed no reader could 
have anticipated so singular a defiance of all form and order, all 
coherence and proportion, as is exhibited in his Satiromastix. The 
controversial part of the play is so utterly alien from the romantic 
part that it is impossible to regard them as competent factors of the 
same original plot. it seems to me unquestionable that Dekker 
must have conceived the design, and probable that he must have 
begun the composition, of a serious play on the subject of William 
Rufus and Sir Walter Tyrrel, before the appearance of Ben Jonson’s 
FPoetaster impelled or instigated him to some immediate attempt at 
rejoinder ; and that being in a feverish hurry to retort the blow 
inflicted on him by a heavier hand than his own he devised—perhaps 
between jest and earnest—the preposterously incoherent plan of 
piecing out his farcical and satirical design by patching and stitching 
it into his unfinished scheme of tragedy. It may be assumed, and it 
is much to be hoped, that there never existed another poet capable 
of imagining—much less of perpetuating—an inconguity so 
monstrous and so perverse. The explanation so happily suggested 
by a modern critic that William Rufus is meant for Shakespeare, 
and that ‘Lyly is Sir Vaughan ap Rees,’ wants only a little further 
development, on the principle of analogy, to commend itself to every 
scholar. It is equally obvious that the low-bred and foul-mouthed 
ruffian Captain Tucca must be meant for Sir Philip Sidney; the 
vulgar idiot Asinius Bubo for Lord Bacon; the half-witted underling 
Peter Flash for Sir Walter Raleigh; and the immaculate Celestina, 
who escapes by stratagem and force of virtue from the villainous 
designs of Shakespeare, for the lady long since indicated by the 
perspicacity of a Chalmers as the object of that lawless and desperate 
passion which found utterance in the sonnets of her unprincipled 
admirer—Queen Elizabeth. As a previous suggestion of my own, to 
the effect that George Peele was probably the real author of Romeo 
and Juliet, has had the singular good fortune to be not merely 
adopted but appropriated—in serious earnest—by a contemporary 
student, without—as far as I am aware—a syllable of acknowledg- 
ment, I cannot but anticipate a similar acceptance in similar 
quarters for the modest effort at interpretation now submitted to 
the judgment of the ingenuous reader. 


Gifford is not too severe on the palpable incongruities of 
Dekker’s preprosterous medley: but his impeachment of Dekker as 
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a more virulent and intemperate controversialist than Jonson is not 
less preposterous than the structure of this play. The. nobly gentle 
and manly verses in which the less fortunate and distinguished poet 
disclaims and refutes the imputation of envy or malevolence excited 
by the favour enjoyed by his rival in high quarters should have 
sufficed, in common justice, to protect him from such a charge. 
There is not a word in Jonson’s satire expressive of anything but 
savage and unqualified scorn for his humbler antagonist: and the 
tribute paid by that antagonist to his genius, the appeal to his 
better nature which concludes the torrent of recrimination, would 
have won some word of honourable recognition from any but the 
most unscrupulous and ungenerous of partisans. That Dekker was 
unable to hold his own against Jonson when it came to sheer hard 
hitting—that on the ground or platform of personal satire he was as 
a light weight pitted against a heavy weight—is of course too plain, 
from the very first round, to require any further demonstration. 
But it is not less plain that in delicacy and simplicity and sweet- 
ness of inspiration the poet who could write the scene in which the 
bride takes poison (as she believes) from the hand of her father, in 
presence of her bridegroom, as a refuge from the passion of the 
king, was as far above Jonson as Jonson was above him in the 
robuster qualities of intellect or genius. This most lovely scene, for 
pathos tempered with fancy and for passion distilled in melody, is 
comparable only with higher work, of rarer composition and poetry 
more pure, than Jonson’s: it is a very treasure-house of verses like 
jewels, bright as tears and sweet as flowers. When Dekker writes 
likes this, then truly we seem to see his right hand in the left hand 
of Shakespeare. 

To find the names of Ben Jonson and Thomas Dekker amicably 
associated in the composition of a joint poem or pageant within the 
space of a year from the publication of so violent a retort -by the 
latter to so vehement an attack by the former must amuse if it does 
not astonish the reader least capable of surprise at the boyish readi- 
ness to quarrel and the boyish readiness to shake hands which would 
seem to be implied in so startling a change of relations. In all the 
huge, costly, wearisome, barbaric and pedantic ceremonial which 
welcomed into London the Solomon of Scotland, the exhausted 
student who attempts to follow the ponderous elaboration of report 
drawn up by these reconciled enemies will remark the solid and 
sedate merit of Jonson’s best couplets with less pleasure than he will 
receive from the quaint sweetness of Dekker’s lyric notes. Admirable 
as are many of Ben Johnson’s songs for their finish of style and full- 
ness of matter, it is impossible for those who know what is or should 
be the special aim or the distinctive quality of lyric verse to place 
him in the first class—much less, in the front rank—of lyric poets. 
He is at his best a good way ahead of such song-writers as Byron: 
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but Dekker at his best belongs to the order of such song-writers as 
Blake or Shelley. Perhaps the very finest example of his flawless 
and delicate simplicity of excellence in this field of work may be 
the well-known song in honour of honest poverty and in praise of 
honest labour which so gracefully introduces the heroine of a play 
published in this same year of the accession of James—/atient 
Grissel; a romantic tragicomedy so attractive for its sweetness and 
lightness of tone and touch that no reader will question the judgment 
or condemn the daring of the poets who ventured upon ground where 
Chaucer had gone before them with such gentle stateliness of step 
and such winning tenderness of gesture. His deepest note of 
pathos they have not even attempted to reproduce: but in freshness 
and strightforwardness, in frankness and simplicity of treatment, the 
dramatic version is not generally unworthy to be compared with the 
narrative which it follows afar off.2 Chettle and Haughton, the 
associates of Dekker in this enterprise, had each of them something 
of their colleague’s finer qualities; but the best scenes in the play 
remind me rather of Dekker’s best early work than of Rodert Earl of 
Huntington or of Englishmen for my Money. So much has been 
said of the evil influence of Italian example upon English character 
in the age of Elizabeth, and so much has been made of such con- 
fessions or imputations as distinguish the clamorous and male- 
volent penitence of Robert Greene, that it is more than agreeable to 
find at least one dramatic poet of the time who has the manliness 
to enter a frank and contemptuous protest against this habit of 
malignant self-excuse. 

‘Italy,’ says an honest gentleman in this comedy to a lying and 
impudent gull, ‘Italy infects you not, but your own diseased spirits. 
Italy? Out, you froth, you scum! because your soul is mud, and 
that you have breathed in Italy, you'll say Italy has defiled you: 
away, you boar: thou wilt wallow in mire in the sweetest country 
in the world.’ 

There are many traces of moral or spiritual weakness and 
infirmity in the writings of Dekker and the scattered records or 
indications of his unprosperous though not unlaborious career: but 
there are manifest and manifold signs of an honest and earnest 
regard for justice and fair dealing, as well as of an inexhaustible 
compassion for suffering, an indestructible persistency of pity, which 
found characteristic expression in the most celebrated of his plays. 
There is a great gulf between it and the first of Victor Hugo’s 

2T may here suggest a slight emendation in the text of the spirited and graceful 
scene with which this play opens. The original reads: 

So fares it with coy dames, who, great with scorn, 
Shew the care-pinéd hearts that sue to them. 
The word Sew is an obvious misprint—but more probably, I venture to think, for 


the word Shun than for the word ly, which is substituted by Mr. Collier and 
accepted by Dr. Grosart. : 
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tragedies; yet the instinct of either poet is the same, as surely as 
their common motive is the redemption of a fallen woman by the 
influence of twin-born love and shame. Of all Dekker’s works, 
The Honest Whore comes nearest to some reasonable degree of 
unity and harmony in conception and construction: his besetting 
vice of reckless and sluttish incoherence has here done less than usual 
to deform the proportions and deface the impression of his design, 
Indeed, the connection of the two serious plots in the first part is a 
rare example of dexterous and happy simplicity in composition: the 
comic underplot of the patient man and shrewish wife is more 
loosely attached by a slighter thread of relation to these two main 
stories, but is so amusing in its light and facile play of inventive 
merriment and harmless mischief as to need no further excuse. 
Such an excuse, however, might otherwise be found in the plea that 
it gives occasion for the most beautiful, the most serious, and the 
most famous passage in all the writings of its author. The first 
scene of this first part has always appeared to me one of the most 
effective and impressive on our stage: the interruption of the mock 
funeral by the one true mourner whose passion it was intended to 
deceive into despair is so striking-as a mere incident or theatrical 
device that the noble and simple style in which the graver part of 
the dialogue is written can be no more than worthy of the subject: 
whereas in other plays of Dekker’s the style as too often beneath the 
merit of the subject, and the subject is often below the value of the 
style. The subsequent revival of Infelice from her trance is repre- 
sented with such vivid and delicate power that the scene, short and 
simple as it is, is one of the most fascinating in any play of the 
period. In none of these higher and finer parts of the poem can I 
trace the touch of any other hand than the principal author’s: but 
the shop-keeping scenes of the underplot have at least as much of 
Middleton’s usual quality as of Dekkers’; homely and rough-cast as 
they are, there is a certain finish or thoroughness about them which 
is more like the careful realism of the former than the slovenly 
naturalism of the latter. The coarse commonplaces of the sermon 
on prostitution by. which Ballafront is so readily and surprisingly re- 
claimed into respectability give sufficient and superfluous proof that 
Dekker had nothing of the severe and fiery inspiration which makes 
a great satirist or a great preacher: but when we pass again into a 
sweeter air than that of the boudoir or the pulpit,\it is the unmis- 
takable note of Dekker’s most fervent and tender mood of melody 
which enchants us in such verses as these, spoken by a lover musing 
on the portrait of a mistress whose coffin has been borne before him 
to the semblance of a grave. 


Of all the roses grafted on her cheeks, 
Of all the graces dancing in her eyes, 
Of all the music set upon her tongue, 
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Of all that was past woman’s excellence 
In her white bosom, look, a painted board 
Circumscribes all! 


Is there any other literature, we are tempted to ask ourselves, in 
which the writer of these lines, and of many as sweet and perfect in 
their inspired simplicity as these, would be rated no higher among 
his countrymen than Thomas Dekker ? 

From the indisputable fact of Middleton’s partnership in this 
play Mr. Dyce was induced to assume the very questionable inference 
of his partnership in the sequel which was licensed for acting five 
years later. To me this second part seems so thoroughly of one 
piece and one pattern, so apparently the result of one man’s inven- 
tion and composition, that without more positive evidence I should 
hesitate to assign a share in it to any colleague of the poet under 
whose name it first appeared. There are far fewer scenes or passages 
in this than in the preceding play which suggest or present them- 
selves for quotation or selection: the tender and splendid and pensive 
touches of pathetic or imaginative poetry which we find in the first 
part, we shall be disappointed if we seek in the second: its incom- 
parable claim on our attention is the fact that it contains the single 
character in all the voluminous and miscellaneous works of Dekker 


which gives its creator an indisputable right to a place of perpetual 


honour among the imaginative humourists of England—and therefore 
among the memorable artists and creative workmen of the world. 
Apart from their claim to remembrance as poets and dramatists of 
more or less artistic and executive capacity, Dekker and Middleton 
are each of them worthy to be remembered as the inventor or dis- 
coverer of a wholly original, interesting, and natural type of 
character, as essentially inimitable as it is undeniably unimitated : 
the savage humour and cynic passion of De Flores, the genial 
passion and tender humour of Orlando Friscobaldo, are equally life- 
like in the truthfulness and completeness of their distinct and vivid 
presentation. The merit of the play in which the character last 
named is a leading figure consists mainly or almost wholly in the 
presentation of the three principal persons; the reclaimed harlot, 
now the faithful and patient; wife of her first seducer; the broken- 
down, ruffianly, light-hearted and light-headed libertine who has 
married her; and the devoted old father who watches in the disguise 
of a servant over the changes of her fortune, the sufferings, risks, 
and temptations which try the purity of her penitence and confirm 
the fortitude of her constancy. Of these three characters I cannot 
but think that any dramatist who ever lived might have felt that he 
had reason to be proud. It is strange that Charles Lamb, to whom 
of all critics and all men the pathetic and humourous charm of the 
old man’s personality might most confidently have been expected 
most cordially to appeal, should have left to Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt 
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the honour of doing justice to so beautiful a creation—the crowning 
evidence to the greatness of Dekker’s gifts, his power of moral ima- 
gination and his delicacy of dramatic execution. From the first to 
the last word of his part the quaint sweet humour of the character is 
sustained with an instinctive skill which would do honour to a far 
more careful and a far more famous artist than Dekker. The words 
with which he receives the false news of his fallen daughter’s 
death ; ‘ Dead ? my last and best peace go with her !’—those which 
he murmurs to himself on seeing her again after seventeen years of 
estrangement ; ‘The mother’s own face, I ha’ not forgot that’— 
prepare the way for the admirable final scene in which his mask of 
anger drops off, and his ostentation of obduracy relaxes into tender- 
ness and tears. ‘Dost thou beg for him, thou precious man’s meat, 
thou P has he not beaten thee, kicked thee, trod on thee? and dost 
thou fawn on him like his spaniel? has he not pawned thee to thy 
petticoat, sold thee to thy smock, made ye leap at a crust? yet 
wouldst have me save him ?—What, dost thou hold him? let go his 
hand: if thou dost not forsake him, a father’s everlasting blessing 
fall upon both your heads!’ The fusion of humour with pathos into 
perfection of exquisite accuracy in expression which must be recog- 
nized at once and remembered for ever by any competent reader of 
this scene is the highest quality of Dekker as a writer of prose, and 
is here displayed at its highest: the more poetic or romantic quality 
of his genius had already begun to fade out when this second part 
of his finest poem was written. Hazlitt has praised the originality, 
dexterity, and vivacity of the effect produced by the stratagem which 
Infelice employs for the humiliation of her husband, when by accus- 
ing herself of imaginary infidelity under the most incredibly de- 
grading conditions she entraps him into gratuitous fury and turns 
the tables on him by the production of evidence against himself ; 
and the scene is no doubt theatrically effective: but the grace and 
delicacy of the character are sacrificed to this comparatively un- 
worthy consideration: the pure, high-minded, noble-hearted lady, 
whose loyal and passionate affection was so simply and so attrac- 
tively displayed in the first part of her story, is so lamentably 
humiliated by the cunning and daring immodesty of such a device 
that we hardly feel it so revolting an incongruity as it should have 
been to see this princess enjoying, in common with her father and 
her husband, the spectacle of imprisoned harlots on penitential 
parade in the Bridewell of Milan; a thoroughly Hogarthian scene in 
the grim and vivid realism of its tragicomic humour. 

But if the poetic and realistic merits of these two plays make us 
understand why Webster should have coupled its author with 
the author of Twelfth Night and The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
the demerits of the two plays next published under his single 
name are so grave, so gross, so manifold, that the writer seems 
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unworthy to be coupled as a dramatist with a journeyman poet 
so far superior to him in honest thoroughness and smoothness 
of workmanship as, even at his very hastiest and crudest, was 
Thomas Heywood. In style and versification the patriotic and anti- 
Catholic drama which bears the Protestant and apocalyptic title of 
The Whore of Badyion is still, upon the whole, very tolerably spirited 
and fluent, with gleams of fugitive poetry and glimpses of animated 
action: but the construction is ponderous and puerile, the declama- 
tion vacuous and vehement. An Aéschylus alone could have given 
us, in a tradegy on the subject of Salamis of England, a fit 
companion to the Perse; which, as Shakespeare let the chance pass 
by him, remains alone for ever in the incomparable glory of its 
triumphant and sublime perfection. Marlowe perhaps might have 
made something of it, though the task would have taxed his energies 
to the utmost,, and overtasked the utmost of his skill; Dekker could 
make nothing. The Empress of Babylon is but a poor slipshod 
ragged prostitute in the hands of this poetic beadle: ‘non ragioniam 
di lei, ma guarda e passa.’ 

Of the three plays in which Dekker took part with Webster, the 
two plays in which he took part with Ford, and the second play in 
which he took part with Middleton, I have spoken respectively in my 
several essays on those other three poets. The next play which 
bears his name alone was published five years later than the political 
or historical sketch or study which we have just dismissed ; and which, 
compared with it, is a tolerable if not a creditable piece of work. 
It is difficult to abstain from intemperate language in speaking of 
such a dramatic abortion as that which bears the grotesque and 
puerile inscription, Jf ¢his be not a good Play, the Devil is in it. 
A worse has seldom discredited the name of any man with a spark of 
genius in him. Dryden’s delectable tragedy of Amdoyna, Lee’s 
remarkable tragicomedy of Gloriana, Pope’s elegant comedy of 
Three hours after marriage, are scarcely more unworthy of their 
authors, more futile or more flaccid or more audacious in their head- 
long and unabashed incompetence. Charity would suggest that it 
must have been written against time in a debtor’s prison, under the 
influence of such liquor as Catherina Boutinall or Doll Tearshéet 
would have flung at the tapster’s head with an accompaniment of 
such language as those eloquent and high-spirited ladies, under less 
offensive provocation, were wont to lavish on the officials of an oppres- 
sive law. I have read a good deal of bad verse, but anything like 
the metre of this play I have never come across in all the range of 
that excruciating experience. The rare and faint indications that 
the writer was or had been an humourist and a poet serve only to 


bring into fuller relief the reckless and shameless incompetence of 
the general workmanship.* 


3 As I have given elsewhere a sample of Dekker at his best, I give here a sample 
taken at random from the opening of this unhappy play. , 
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This supernatural and ‘superlunatical’ attempt at serious farce 
or farcical morality marks the nadir of Dekker’s ability as a drama- 
tist. The diabolic part of the tragicomic business is distinctly inferior 
to the parallel or similar scenes in the much older play of Grim the 
Cother of Croydon, which is perhaps more likely to have been the 
writer’s immediate model than the original story by Machiavelli. 
The two remaining plays now extant which bear the single name of 
Dekker give no sign of his highest powers, but are tolerable examples 
of journeyman’s work in the field of romantic or fanciful comedy. 
Match me in London is the better play of the two, very fairly con- 
structed after its simple fashion, and reasonably well written in a 
smooth and in ambitious style: Zhe Wonder of a Kingdom is a 
light, slight, rough piece of work, in its contrasts of character as 
crude and boyish as any of the old moralities, and in its action as 
mere a dance of puppets: but it shows at least that Dekker had 
regained the faculty of writing decent verse on occasion. The fine 
passage quoted by Scott in Zhe Antiqguary, and taken by his editors 
to be a forgery of his own, will be familiar to many myriads of 
readers who are never likely to look it up in the original context. 
Of two masques called Brizannia’s Honour and London's Tempe it 
must suffice to say that the former contains a notable specimen of 
cockney or canine French which may serve to relieve the conscientious 
reader’s weariness, and the latter a comic song of blacksmiths at 
work which may pass muster at a pinch as a tolerably quaint and 
lively piece of rough and ready fancy. But Jonson for the court 
and Middleton for the city were far better craftsmen in this line than 
ever was Dekker at his best. 

Two plays remain for notice in which the part taken by Dekker 
would be, I venture to think, unmistakable, even if no external evi- 
dence were extant of his partnership in either. As it is, we know 

Hie thee to Naples, Rufman ; thou shalt find 
A prince there newly crowned, aptly inclined 
To any bendings : lest his youthful brows 
Reach at stars only, weigh down his loftiest boughs 
With leaden plummets, poison his best thoughts with taste 
Of things most sensual : if the heart once waste, 
The body feels consumption : good or bad kings 
Breed subjects like them : clear streams flow from clear springs. 
Turn therefore Naples to a puddle: with a civil 
Much promising face, and well oiled, play the court devil. 
The vigorous melody of these ‘masculine numbers’ is not more remarkable for 
its virile force and honied fluency than is the lighter dialogue of the play for such 
brilliant wit or lambent humour as flashes out in pleasantries like this. 
King. What are you, and whence come you ? 
Rufman. Ftom Helvetia. 
Spendola. What hell says he ? 
Fovinelli. Peace; you shall know hot hell (szc) time enough. 
«I hope here be proofs’ that my strictures on the worst work of a poet whose best work 
I treasure so heartly, and whose best qualities I rate so highly, are rather too sparing 
than too severe. 
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that in the winter which saw the close of the sixteenth century 
he was engaged with the author of Zhe Parliament of Bees and 
the author of Englishmen for my Money in the production of a 
play called Zhe Spanish Moor’s Tragedy. More than half a century 
afterwards, a tragedy in which a Spanish Moor is the principal and 
indeed the only considerable agent was published, and attributed—of 
all poets in the world—to Christopher Marlowe, by a knavish and 
ignorant bookseller of the period. That Zust’s Dominion, or the 
Lascivious Queen, was partly founded on a pamphlet published after 
Marlowe’s death was not a consideration sufficient to offer any im- 
pediment to this imposture. That the hand which in the year of 
this play’s appearance on the stage gave Old Fortunatus to the world 
of readers was the hand to which we owe the finer scenes or passages 
of Lust’s Dominion, the whole of the opening scene bears such 
apparent witness as requires no evidence to support and would require 
very conclusive evidence to confute it. The sweet spontaneous luxury 
of the lines in which the queen strives to seduce her paramour out 
of sullenness has the very ring of Dekker’s melody: the rough and 
reckless rattle of the abrupt rhymes intended to express a sudden 
vehemence of change and energy; the constant repetition or reite- 
ration of interjections and ejaculations which are evidently supposed 
to give an air of passionate realism and tragic nature to the jingling 
and jerky dialogue ; many little mannerisms too trivial to specify 
and too obvious to mistake; the occasional spirit and beauty, the 
frequent crudity and harshness, of the impetuous and _ uncertain 
style ; the faults no less than the merits, the merits as plainly as the 
faults, attest the presence of his fitful and wilful genius with all the 
defects of its qualities and all the weakness of its strength. The 
chaotic extravagance of collapse which serves by way of catastrophe 
to bring the action headlong to a close is not mere puerile in the 
violence of its debility than the conclusions of other plays by 
Dekker ; conclusions which might plausibly appear, to a malcontent 
or rather to a lenient reader, the improvisations of inebriety. There 
is but one character which stands out in anything of lifelike relief ; 
for the queen and her paramour are but the usual diabolic puppets 
of the contemporary tragic stage: but there is something of life- 
blood in the part of the honest and hot-headed young prince. This 
too is very like Dekker, whose idle and impatient energy could 
seldom if ever sustain a diffused or divided interest, but except when 
working hopelessly and heartlessly against time was likely to fix on 
some special point, and give life at least to some single figure. 

There is. nothing incongruous in his appearance as a playwright 
in partnership with Middleton or with Chettle, with Haughton or 
with Day; but a stranger association than that of Massinger’s name 
with Dekker’s it would not be easy to conceive. Could either poet 
have lent the other something of his own best quality; could 
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Massinger have caught from Dekker the freshness and spontaneity of 
his poetic inspiration, and Dekker have learnt of Massinger the con- 
scientious excellence and studious self-respect of his dramatic work- 
manship; the result must have been one of the noblest and completest 
masterpieces of the English stage. As it is, the famous and beautiful 
play which we owe to the alliance of their powers is a proverbial 
example of incongruous contrasts and combinations. The opening 
and the closing scenes were very properly and very fortunately con- 
signed to the charge of the younger and sedater poet; so that 
whatever discrepancy may disturb the intervening acts, the grave and 
sober harmonies of a temperate and serious artist begin and end the 
concert in perfect correspondence of consummate execution. ‘ The first 
act of the Virgin Martyr,’ said Coleridge, ‘ is as fine an act as I remember 
in any play.’ And certainly it would be impossible to find one in 
which the business of the scene is more skillfully and smoothly opened, 
with more happiness of arrangement, more dignity and dexterity of 
touch. But most lovers of poetry would give it all, and a dozen 
such triumphs of scenical and rhetorical composition, for the brief 
dialogue in the second act between the heroine aud her attendant 
angel. Its simplicity is so childlike, its inspiration so pure in 
instinct and its expression so perfect in taste, its utterance and its 
abstinence, its effusion and its reserve, are so far beyond praise or 
question or any comment but thanksgiving, that these forty-two 
lines, homely and humble in manner as they are if compared with 
the refined rhetoric and the scrupulous culture of Massinger, would 
suffice to keep the name of Decker sweet and safe for ever among the 
most memorable if not among the most pre-eminent of his kindred 
and his age. ‘The four scenes of rough and rank buffoonery which 
deface this act and the two following have given very reasonable 
offence to critics from whom they have provoked very unreasonable 
reflections. That they represent the coarser side of the genius whose 
finer aspect is shown in the sweetest passages of the poem has never 
been disputed by any one capable of learning the rudiments or the 
accidence of literary criticism. An admirable novelist and poet who 
had the misfortune to mistake himself for theologian and a critic was 
unlucky enough to assert that he knew not on what ground these brutal 
buffooneries had been assigned to their unmistakable author: in other 
words, to acknowledge his ignorance of the first elements of the subject 
on which it pleased him to write in a tone of critical and spiritual 
authority. Not even when his unwary and unscrupulous audacity of 
self-confidence impelled Charles Kingsley to challenge John Henry 
Newman to the duel of which the upshot left him gasping so 
piteously on the ground selected for their tournament—not even then 
did the author of Ayfata display such a daring and immedicable 
capacity of misrepresentation based on misconception as when this 
most ingeniously disengenious of all controversialists avowed him- 
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self ‘aware of no canons of internal criticism which would enable 
us to decide boldly as Mr. Gifford does that all the indecency is 
Decker’s and all the poetry Massinger’s’ Now the words of Gifford’s 
note on the dialogue of which I have already spoken, between the 
saint and the angel, are these. ‘What follows is exquisitely beauti- 
ful. . . . I am persuaded that this also was written by Dekker.’ 
And seeing that no mortal critic but Kingsley ever dreamed of such 
absurdity as Kingsley rushes forword to refute, his controversial 
capacity will probably be regarded by all serious students of poetry 
or criticism as measurable by the level of his capacity for accurate 
report of fact or accurate citation of evidence. 

There are times when we are tempted to denounce the Muse of 
Dekker as the most shiftless and shameless of slovens or of sluts; 
but when we consider the quantity of work which she managed to 
struggle or shuffle through with such occasional admirable and 
memorable results, we are once more inclined to reclaim for her a 
place of honour among her more generally respectable or reputable 
sisters. Iam loth to believe what I see no reason to suppose, that 
she was responsible for the dismal drivel of a poem on the fall of 
Jerusalem, which is assigned on the surely dangerous ground of 
initials subscribed under the dedication, to a writer who had the 
misfortune to share these initials with Thomas Deloney. The ballad- 
writing hack may have been capable of sinking so far below the 
level of a penny ballad as to perpetrate this monstrous outrage on 
human patience and on English verse; but the most conclusive 
evidence would be necessary to persuade a jury of competent readers 
that a poet must be found guilty of its authorship. And we know 
that a pamphlet or novelette of Deloney’s called Thomas of Reading, 
or the Six Worthy Yeomen of the West, was ascribed to Dekker 
until the actual author was discovered. Dr. Grosart, to whom we 
owe the first collected edition of Dekker’s pamphlet, says in the in- 
troduction to the fifth of his beautiful volumes that he should have 
doubted the responsibility of Dekker for this poem had he not been 
detected as the author of another religious book. But this latter is 
a book of the finest and rarest quality—one of its author’s most 
unquestionable claims to immortality in the ‘affection and admira- 
tion of all but the most unworthy readers; and Canaan’s Calamity 
is one of the worst metrical samples extant of religious rubbish. As 
far as such inferential evidence can be allowed to attest anything, 
the fact of Dekker’s having written one of the most beautiful and 
simple of religious books in prose tends surely rather to disprove 
than to prove his authorship of one of the feeblest and most preten- 
tious of semi-sacred rhapsodies in verse. 

Among his numerous pamphlets, satirical or declamatory, on the 
manners of his time and the observations of his experience, one 
alone stands out as distinct from the rest by right of such astonish- 
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ing superiority in merit of style and interest of matter that I prefer 
to reserve it for separate and final consideration.. But it would 
require more time and labour than I can afford to give an adequate 
account of so many effusions or improvisations as served for fuel to 
boil the scanty and precarious pot of his uncertain and uncomfortable 
sustenance. ‘The Wonderful Year’ of the death of Elizabeth, the 
accession of James, and the devastation of London by pestilence, sup- 
plied him with matter enough for one of his quaintest and liveliest 
tracts: in which the historical part has no quality so valuable or 
remarkable as the grotesque mixture of horror and humour in the 
anecdotes appended ‘like a merry epilogue to a dull play, of purpose 
to shorten the lives of long winter’s nights that lie watching in the 
dark for us,’ with touches of rude and vivid pleasantry not unworthy 
to remind us, I dare not say of the Decameron, but at least of the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles. In The Seven Deadly Sins of London— 
one of the milder but less brilliant ‘Latterday Pamphlets’ of a 
gentler if no less excitable Carlyle—there are touches of earnest 
eloquence as well as many quaint and fitful illustrations of social 
history; but there is less of humorous vigour and straightforward 
realism than in the preceding tract. And yet there are good things 
to be gathered out of this effusive and vehement lay sermon: this 
sentence for example is worth recollection :—‘ He is not slothful that 
is only lazy, that only wastes his good hours and his silver in luxury 
and licentious ease:—no, he is the true slothful man, that does no 
good.’ And there is genuine insight as well as honesty and courage 
in his remonstrance with the self-love and appeal against the self- 
deceit of his countrymen, so prone to cry out on the cruelty of 
others, on the bloodthirstiness of Frenchmen and Spaniards, and to 
overlook the heavy-headed brutality of their own habitual indifference 
and neglect. Although the cruelty of penal laws be now abrogated, 
yet the condition of the poorest among us is assurdly not such that 
we can read without a sense of their present veracity the last words of 
this sentence :—‘ Thou set’st up posts to whip them when they are 
alive: set up an hospital to comfort them being sick, or purchase 
ground for them to dwell in when they be well; and that ts, when 
they be dead.’ The next of Dekker’s tracts is more of a mere imita- 
tion than any of his others: the influence of a more famous pam- 
phleteer and satirist, Tom Nash, is here not only manifest as that 
of a model, but has taken such possession of his disciple that he is 
hardly more than a somewhat servile copyist; not without a touch 
of his master’s more serious eloquence, but with less than little of 
his peculiar energy and humour. That rushing wind of satire, that 
storm of resonant invective, that inexhaustible volubility of con- 
tempt, which rages through the controversial writings of the lesser 
poet, has sunk to a comparative whisper; the roar of his Homeric 
or Rabelaisian laughter to a somewhat forced and artificial chuckle. 
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This Mews from Hell, brought by the Devil’s Carrier, and containing 
The Devil's Answer to Pierce Penniless, might have miscarried by 
the way without much more loss than that of such an additional 
proof as we could haye been content to spare of Dekker’s incompe- 
tence to deal with a subject which he was curiously fond of handling 
in earnest and in jest. He seems indeed to have fancied himself, if 
not something of a Dante, something at least of a Quevedo; but his 
terrors are merely tedious, and his painted devils would not terrify 
a babe. In this tract, however, there are now and then some 
fugitive felicities of expression ; and this is more than can be said for 
either the play or the poem in which he has gone, with feebler if 
not more uneasy steps than Milton’s Satan, over the same ground of 
burning marl. There is some spirit in the prodigal’s denunciation 
of his miserly father: but the best thing in the pamphlet is the 
description of the soul of a hero bound for paradise, whose name is 
given only in the revised and enlarged edition which appeared a year 
later under the title of 4 Knight's Conjuring ; done in earnest; 
discovered in jest. The narrative of ‘William Eps his death” is a 
fine example of that fiery sympathy with soldiers which glows in so 
many pages of Dekker’s verse, and flashes out by fits through the 
murky confusion of his worst and most formless plays; but the 
introduction of this hero is as fine a passage of prose as he has left us. 

The foremost of them was a personage of so composed a presence, that Nature 
and Fortune had done him wrong, if they had not made him a soldier. J his 
contenance there was a kind of iadignation, fighting with a kind of exalted joy, 
which by his very gesture were apparently decipherable; for he was jocund, that 
his soul went out of him so glorious a triumph; but disdainfully angry, that she 
wrought her enlargement through no more dangers: yet were there bleeding 
witnesses enow on his breast, which testified, he did not yield till he was con- 


quered, and was not conquered, till there was left nothing of a man in him to be 
overcome. 


That the poet’s loyalty and devotion were at least as ardent when 
offered by his gratitude to sailors as to soldiers we may see by this 
description of ‘The Seaman’ in his next work :— 


A progress doth he take from realm to realm, 
With goodly water-pageants borne before him ; 
The safety of the land sits at his helm, 

No danger here can touch, but what runs o’er him: 
But being in heaven’s eye still, it doth restore him 
To livelier spirits ; to meet death with ease, 

Lf thou wouldst know thy maker, search the seas! 


These homely but hearty lines occur in a small and mainly 
metrical tract bearing a title so quaint that I am tempted to tran- 
scribe it at length:—‘ The Double PP. A Papist in Arms. Bearing 
Ten several Shields. Encountered by the Protestant. At Ten several 
Weapons. <A Jesuit Marching before them. Comints and Eminis.’ 


4 The italics are here the author’s. 
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There are a few other vigorous and pointed verses in this little 
patriotic impromptu, but the greater part of it is merely curious and 
eccentric doggrel. 

The next of Dekker’s tracts or pamphlets was the comparatively 
well-known Gull’s Horn-book. ‘This brilliant and vivid little satire 
is so rich in simple humour, and in life-like photography taken by 
the surlight of an honest and kindly nature, that it stands second 
only to the author’s masterpiece in prose—Zhe Bachelor's Banquet, 
which has waited so much longer for even the limited recognition 
implied by a private reprint. “There are so many witty or sensible 
or humorous or grotesque excerpts to be selected from this pamphlet 
—and not from the parts borrowed or copied from a foreign satire on 
the habits of slovenly Hollanders—that I take the first which comes 
under my notice on reopening the book ; a study which sets before us 
in fascinating relief the professional poeticule of a period in which 
as yet clubs, coteries, and newspapers were not—or at the worst 
were nothing to speak of. 

If you be a Poet, and come into the Ordinary, (though it can be no great glory 
to be an ordinary Poet) order yourself thus. Observe no man, doff not cap to that 
Gentleman to-day at dinner, to whom, nof two nights since, you were beholden for 
a supper; but, after a turn or two in the room, take occasion (pulling out your 
gloves) to have some Epigram, or Satire, or Sonnet fastened in one of them, that 
may (as it were unwittingly to you) offer itself to the Gentlemen: they will 
presently desire it: but, without much conjuration from them, and a pretty kind 
of counterfeit lothness in yourself, do not read it; and, though it be none of your 
own, swear you made it. 

This coupling of injunction and prohibition is worthy of Shakespeare 
or of Sterne. 

Marry if you chance to get into your hands any witty thing of another man’s, 
that is somewhat better, I would counsel you then, if demana be made who com- 
posed it, you may say: ‘’Faith, a learned gentleman, a very worthy friend.’ And 
this seeming to lay it on another man will be counted either modesty in you, or a 
sign that you are not ambitious of praise, or e/se that you dare not take it upon you, 
Sor fear of the sharpness it carries with it. 

The modern poetaster by profession knows a trick worth any two 
of these: but it is curious to observe the community of baseness, 
and the comparative innocence of awkwardness and inexperience, 
which at once connote the species and denote the specimens of the 
later and the earlier animalcule. 

The ‘Jests to make you merry,’ which in Dr. Grosart’s edition 
are placed after Zhe Gulls Horn-Book, though dated two years 
earlier, will hardly give so much entertainment to any probable 
reader in our own time as ‘The Misery of a Prison, and a Prisoner,’ 
will give him pain to read of in the closing pages of the same 
pamphlet, when he remembers how long—at the lowest computation 
—its author had endured the loathsome and hideous misery which 
he has described with such bitter and pathetic intensity and per- 


5 The text before me (Dr. Grosart’s) reads ‘ armittingly.’? The emendation is obvious. 
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sistency in detail. Well may Dr. Grosart say that ‘it shocks us to- 
day, though so far off, to think of 1598 to 1616 onwards covering 
so sorrowful and humiliating trials for so finely touched a spirit as 
was Dekker’s’; but I think as well as hope that there is no sort of 
evidence to that surely rather improbable as well as deplorable 
effect. It may be ‘possible,’ but it is barely possible, that some 
‘seven years’ continuous imprisonment’ is the explanation of an 
ambiguous phrase which is now incapable of any certain solution, 
and capable of many an interpretation far less deplorable than this. 
But in this professedly comic pamphlet there are passages as tragic, 
if not as powerful, as any in the immortal pages of Pickwick and 
Little Dorrit which deal with a later but a too similar phase of 
prison discipline and tradition. 

The thing that complained was a man :—‘ Thy days have gone over thee like 
the dreams of a fool, thy nights like the watchings of a madman.—Oh sacred 
liberty! with how little devotion do men come into thy temples, when they cannot 
bestow upon thee too much honour! Thy embracements are more delicate than 
those of a young bride with her lover, and to be divorced from thee is half to be 
damned! For what else is a prison but the very next door to hell? It is a man’s 
grave, wherein he walks alive: it is a sea wherein he is always shipwrackt: it is 
a lodging built out of the world: it is a wilderness where a!l that wander up and 
down grow wild, and all that come into it are devoured.’ 


, 


In Dexker’s next pamphlet, his ‘Dream,’ there are perhaps _half- 


a-dozen tolerably smooth and vigorous couplets immersed among 
many more vacuous and vehement in the intensity of their im- 


potence than any reader and admirer of his more happily inspired 
verse could be expected to believe without evidence adduced. Of 
imagination, faith, or fancy, the ugly futility of this infernal vision 
has not—unless:I have sought more than once for it in vain—a 
single saving trace or compensating shadow. 

Two years after he had tried his hand at an imitation of Nash, 
Dekker issued the first of the pamphlets in which he attempted 
to take up the succession of Robert Greene as a_picaresque 
writer, or purveyor of guidebooks through the realms of rascaldom. 
The Bellman of London, or Rogue’s Hornbook, begins with a very 
graceful and fanciful description of the quiet beauty and seclusion 
of a country retreat in which the author had sought refuge from 
the turmoil and forgetfulness of the vices of the city; and whence 
he was driven back upon London by disgust at the discovery of 
villainy as elaborate and roguery as abject in the beggars and thieves 
of the country as the most squalid recesses of metropolitan vice or 
crime could supply. The narrative of this accidental discovery is 
very lively and spirited in its straightforward simplicity: and the 
subsequent revelations of rascality are sometimes humorous as well 
curious: but the demand for such literature must have been 
singularly persistent to evoke a sequel to this book next year— 
Lantern and Candle-light, or the Bellman’s Second Night-waik ; 
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in which Dekker continues his account of vagrant and villainous 
society, its lawless laws and its unmannerly manners; and gives 
the reader some vivid studies, interspersed with facile rhetoric and 
interlarded with indignant declamation, of the tricks of horsedealers 
and the shifts of gipsies—or ‘moon-men’ as he calls them; a race 
which he regarded with a mixture of angry perplexity and passionate 
disgust. A Strange Horse-race between various virtues and vices 
gives occasion for the display of some allegoric ingenuity and much 
indefatigable but fatiguing pertinacity in the exposure of the more 
exalted swindlers of the age—the crafty bankrupts who anticipated 
the era of the Merdles described by Dickens, but who can hardly 
have done much immediate injury to a capitalist of the rank of 
Dekker. Here too there are glimpses of inventive spirit and 
humerous ingenuity; but the insufferable iteration of jocose 
demonology and infernal burlesque might tempt the most patient 
and the most curious of readers to devote the author, with impreca- 
tions or invocations as elaborate as his own, to the spiritual potentate 
whose ‘last will and testament’ is transcribed into the text of this 


pamphlet. 

In Zhe Dead Term such a reader will find himself more or less 
relieved by the return of his author to a more terrene and realistic 
sort of allegory. This recriminatory dialogue between the London 


and the Westminster of 1608 is now and then rather flatulent in its 
reciprocity of rhetoric, but is enlivened by an occasional breath of 
genuine eloquence, and redeemed by touches of historic or social 
interest. The title and motto of the next year’s pamphlet— Work for 
Armourers, or The Peace is Broken.—God help the Poor, the rich 
can shift—were presumably designed to attract the casual reader, by 
what would now be called a sensational device, to consideration of the 
social question between rich and poor—or, as he puts it, between the 
rival queens, Poverty and Money. The forces on either side are 
drawn out and arrayed with pathetic ingenuity, and the result is 
indicated with a quaint and grim effect of humourous if indignant 
resignation. Zhe Raven's Almanack of the same year, though 
portentous in its menace of plague, famine, and civil war, is less 
noticeable for its moral and religious declamation than for its rather 
amusing than edifying anecdotes; which, it must be admitted, in their 
mixture of jocular sensuality with somewhat ferocious humour, 
rather remind us of King Louis the Eleventh than of that royal 
novelist’s Italian models or precursors. A Rod for Runaways is the 
title of a tract which must have somewhat perplexed the readers who 
came to it for practical counsel or suggestion, seing that the very 
title-page calls their attention to the fact that, ‘if they look back, 
they may behold many fearful judgments of God, sundry ways pro- 
nounced upon this city, and on several persons, both flying from it, 
and staying in it.’ What the medical gentleman to whom this tract 
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was dedicated may have thought of the author’s logic and theology, 
we can only conjecture. But even in this little pamphlet there are 
anecdotes and details which would repay the notice of a social 
historian as curious in his research and as studious in his condescen- 
sions as Macaulay. 


A prayerbook written or compiled by a poet of Dekker’s rank in 
Dekker’s age would have some interest for the reader of a later 
generation even if it had not the literary charm which distinguishes 
the little volume of devotions now reprinted from a single and an 
imperfect copy. We cannot be too grateful for the good fortune and 
the generous care towhich we are indebted for this revelation of a work 
of genius so curious and so delightful that the most fanatical of atheists 
or agnostics, the hardest and the driest of philosophers, might be moved 
and fascinated by the exquisite simplicity of its beauty. Hardly even 
in those almost incomparable collects which Macaulay so aptly com- 
pared with the sonnets of Milton shall we find sentences or passages 
more perfect in their union of literary grace with ardent sincerity 
than here. Quaint as are several of the prayers in the professional 
particulars of their respective appeals, this quaintness has nothing of 
irreverence or incongruity: and the subtle simplicity of cadence in 
the rhythmic movement of the style is so nearly impeccable that we 
are perplexed to understand how so exquisite an ear as Dekker’s at 
its best can have been tolerant of such discord or capable of such 
collapse as so often disappoints or shocks us in the hastier and cruder 
passages of his faltering and fluctuating verse. The prayer for a 
soldier going to battle and his thanksgiving after victory are as noble 
in the dignity of their devotion as the prayers for a woman in travail 
and ‘for them that visit the sick’ are delicate and earnest in their 
tenderness. The prayer for a prisoner is too beautiful to stand in 
need of the additional and pathetic interest which it derives from 
the fact of its author’s repeated experience of the misery it expresses 
with such piteous yet such manful resignation. The style of these 
faultlessly simple devotions is almost grotesquely set off by the relief 
of a comparison with the bloated bombast and flatulent pedantry of 
a prayer by the late Queen Elizabeth which Dekker has transcribed 
into his text—it is hardly possible to suppose, without perception of 
the contrast between its hideous jargon and the refined purity of 
his own melodious English. The prayer for the Council is singularly 
noble in the eloquence of its patriotism: the prayer for the country is 
simply magnificent in the austere music of its fervent cadences: the 
prayer in time of civil war is so passionate in its cry for deliverance 
from all danger of the miseries then or lately afflicting the continent 
that it might well have been put up bya loyal patriot in the very 
heat of the great war which Dekker might have lived to see break 
out in his own country. The prayer for the evening .is so beautiful 
as to double our regret for the deplorable mutilation which has 
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’ 
deprived us of all but the opening of the morning prayer. ‘The 
feathers fallen from the wings of these ‘ Four Birds of Noah’s Ark’ 
would be worth more to the literary ornithologist than whole flocks 
of such ‘tame villatic fowl’ as people the ordinary coops and hen- 
roosts of devotional literature. 

One work only of Dekker’s too often overtasked and heavy-laden 
genius remains to be noticed; it is one which gives him a high place 
for ever among English humourists. No sooner has the reader run 
his eye over the first three or four pages than he feels himself, with 
delight and astonishment, in the company of a writer whose genius 
is akin at once to Goldsmith’s and to Tiackeray’s; a writer whose 
style is so pure and vigorous, so lucid and straightforward, that 
we seem to have already entered upon the best age of English prose. 
Had Mr. Matthew Arnold, instead of digging in Chapman for pre- 
posterous barbarisms and eccentricities of pedantry, chanced to light 
upon this little treatise; or had he condescended to glance over 
Daniel’s compact and admirable Defence of Rhyme; he would have 
found in writers of the despised Shakespearean epoch much more than 
a foretaste of those excellent qualities which he imagines to have 
been first imported into our literature by writers of the age of 
Dryden. The dialogue of the very first couple introduced with such 
skilful simplicity of presentation at the opening of Dekker’s pamphlet 
is worthy of Sterne; the visit of the gossip or kinswoman in the 
second chapter is worthy of Moliére; and the humours of the 
monthly nurse in the third are worthy of Dickens. The lamentations 
of the lady for the decay of her health and beauty in consequence of her 
obsequious husband’s alleged neglect—‘ no more like the woman I was 
than an apple is like an oyster;’ the description of the poor man 
making her broth with his own hands, jeered at by the maids and 
trampled underfoot by Mrs. Gamp; the preparations for the christening 
supper and the preliminary feast of scandal; are full of such bright 
and rich humour as to recall even the creator of Dogberry and 
Mrs. Quickly. It is of Shakespeare again that we are reminded in 
the next chapter, by the description of the equipage to which the 
husband of ‘a woman that hath a charge of children’ is reduced 
when he has to ride to the assizes in sorrier plight than Petruchio 
rode in to his wedding; the details remind us also of Balzac in the 
minute and grotesque intensity of their industrious realism: but 
the scene on his return reminds us rather of Thackeray at the best 
of his. bitterest mood—the terrible painter of Mrs. Mackenzie and 
Mrs. General Baynes. ‘The humour of a woman that marries her 


inferior by birth’ deals with more serious matters in a style not 


6 A noticeable instance of the use of a common word in the original and obsolete 
sense of its derivation may be cited from the unfortunately truncated and scanty 
fragment of a prayer for the court :—:O Lord, be thou a husband’ (house-band) ‘to 
that great household of our King.’ 
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unworthy of Boccaccio; and no comedy of the time—Shakespeare’s 
always excepted—has a scene in it of richer and more original 
humour than brightens the narrative which relates the woes of the 
husband who invites his friends to dinner and finds everything under 
lock and key. Hardly in any of Dekker’s plays in the comic dialogue 
so masterly as here—so vivid and so vigorous in its likelife ease and 
spontaneity. But there is not one of the fifteen chapters, devoted 
each to the description of some fresh ‘humour,’ which would not 
deserve, did space’ and time allow of it, a seperate note of com- 
mentary. The book is simply one of the very finest examples of 
humorous literature, touched now and then with serious and even 
tragic effect, that can be found in any language; it is generally and 
comparatively remarkable for its freedom from all real coarseness or 
brutality, though the inevitable change of manners between Shake- 
speare’s time and our own may make some passages or episodes seem 
now and then somewhat over particular in plain-speaking or detail. 
But a healthier, manier, more thoroughly goodnatured and good- 
humoured book was ever written; nor one in which the author’s 
real and respectful regard for womanhood was more perceptible 
through the veil of a satire more pure from bitterness and more 
honest in design. 

The list of works over which we have now glanced is surely not 
inconsiderable: and yet the surviving productions of Dekker’s 
genius or necessity are but part of the labours of his life. If he 
wanted—as undoubtedly he would seem to have wanted—that 
‘infinite capacity for taking pains’ which Carlyle professed to regard 
as the synonym of genius, he was at least not deficient in that 
rough and ready diligence which is habitually in harness, and cheer- 
fully or resignedly prepared for this day’s work. The names of his lost 
plays—all generally suggestive of some true dramatic interest, now 
graver and now lighter—are too numerous to transcribe: but one 
at least of them must excite unspeakable amazement as well as 
indiscreet curiosity in every reader of Ariosto or La Fontaine who 
comes in the course of the catalogue upon such a title as Jocondo 
and Astolfo. Wow on earth the famous story of Giocondo could 
possibly be adapted for representation on the public stage of 
Shakespearean London is a mystery which the execrable cook of the 
execrable Warburton has left for ever insoluble and inconceivable : 
for to that female fiend, the object of Sir Walter Scott’s antiquarian 
imprecations, we owe, unless my memory misguides me, the loss of 
this among other irredeemable treasures. 

To do justice upon the faults of this poet is easy\for any sciolist :\ 
to do justice to his merits is less easy for the most competent scholar 
and the most appreciative critic. In despite of his rare occasional 
spurts or outbreaks of self-assertion or of satire, he seems to stand 
before us a man of gentle, modest, shiftless and -careless nature, 
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irritable and placable, eager and unsteady, full of excitable kind- 
liness and deficient in strenuous principle; loving the art which he 
professionally followed, and enjoying the work which he occasionally 
neglected. There is no unpoetic note in his best poetry such as 
there is too often—nay, too constantly—in the severer work and the 
stronger genius of Ben Jonson. What he might have done under 
happier auspices, or with a tougher fibre of resolution and per- 
severance in his character, it is waste of time and thought for his 
most sympathetic and compassionate admirers to assume or to con- 
jecture: what he has done, with all its shortcomings and infirmities, 
is enough to secure for him a distinct and honourable place among 
the humourist and the poets of his country. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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BISHOPS AND SISTERS-IN-LAW. 


1 wRoTE a paper, published in the September number of this Review, 
on marriage with a deceased wife's sister, in which I endeavoured to 
show the evils of the law which makes such marriages invalid, and 
also that there was no reason, religious, theological, or social, which 
called for it. The Bishop of Oxford has written a paper, which 
appears in the November number, and which I should suppose was 
meant as an answer to mine, save that positively there is no answer 
nor attempt at an answer contained in it. 

Now a way of seeing whether one thing contains another is to 
look into the supposed container, and see if the supposed contained 
is there. And I invite those interested in the matter to do so with 
the Bishop’s paper. But that is not enough. For it may be that 
some will not take the trouble, and that others will give only the 
‘open verdict’ that they do not see it. I propose, therefore, to 
prove the negative, viz. that the answer is not there. Four misre- 
presentations of what I said, are. 

The evils I pointed out were two: 

1. That it was a hardship and cruelty when two persons having 
that affection for each other which made them desirous of marrying 
and which promised a happy union, whose age, position in life, and 
other circumstances were suitable, and who particularly desired the 
marriage that the woman might take care of her deceased sister’s 
children, were not allowed by law to marry—I say, I pointed out that 
pain and grief were caused, which required a justification. 

Does the Bishop of Oxford in his paper deny it? Certainly not. 
He begins by saying that I describe a@é// pairs of attached brothers 
and sisters in law as ‘two thoroughly well conducted persons.’ With 
all respect to the Right Reverend Prelate this is not—well, not correct. 
I cannot see why he should have said it, as no one would believe 
I did. I did not say ‘all;’ I do not not suppose persons who desire to 
marry there deceased wife’s sisters are better or worse than the 
average of mankind. But for those who are well conducted I 
claimed, and do claim, concern. How does the Bishop show his? 
He says that ‘the same engaging portrait may be painted with a 
variety of kinsfolk for the sisters.’ And he gives a case where a 
man went through the form of marriage with -a_half-brother’s 
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daughter. Does the Bishop really mean to say that the marriage of a 
man with his deceased wife’s sister is in any way like marriage with 
a sister in blood, or the child of that sister, or her brother? Is not 
such a marriage loathsome and abhorrent—is it not certain that no 
such feeling is entertained towards a marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister? Is it not an argument to say that because some marriages of kin 
ought not to take place, therefore ofhers ought not? The Right 
Reverend Prelate proceeds: ‘The course of true love never did run 
smooth, and infinitely various are the obstacles to marriage which 
youthful affection must be content to incur.’ Parental sternness, which 
may have a justification or mot. ‘The Court of Chancery has more 
wanton cruelty to repent of than all the defenders of the Christian 
law of marriage.’ Why, what an argument is this! There are some 
obstacles to marriage between persons desirous of contracting it 
which give pain; therefore let us have another, though it does the 
same! If those obstacles ought -not to exist, then they afford no 
justification. If they ought, it is for a reason. Are they wanton? 
To justify the law, a reason should be shown. Does the Bishop think 
that because we suffer from aches and pains from our natures and 
make, that we ought not to compkain when beaten? ‘You complain 
he has broken your leg and hurt you; but infinitely various are the 
other sufferings you must be content to endure, therefore why com- 
plain of this? The course of life never does run smooth.’ Two people 
who are ‘madly in love,’ or even without the ‘ madly,’ are comical 
objects, much laughed at; but I suppose that a sincere affection 
between a man and his wife is a desirable and respectable thing, 
worth the Right Reverend’s Prelate’s consideration. I say, then, that 
no answer is given, or attempted, to the argument that the law causes 
pain and suffering, and needs justification. 


2. Isaid that where families occupied a single room, it was cer- 
tain that when a woman was called in to take care of children who 
had lost their mother there was a danger of illicit intercourse if the 
father and the woman could not marry; that the deceased wife’s 
sister was constantly so called in, and then the danger arose; and 
that there were thousands of cases where there was but one room for 
all the family, so this mischief and evil did exist, and largely. Does 
the Bishop deny it? Not at all. He admits it, but attempts to 
extenuate it. He says the person who looks after the children of the 
deceased wife is ‘not always, nor indeed often, her sister.’ Well, but 
then she is sometimes. As to ‘often,’ let us see what he says. 
‘The natural person is her mother; she takes the little ones to her 
own home, or stays at their home till some plan can be devised for their 
care.’ Sometimes it is the inan’s own sister, sometimes sister-in-law. 
But in a large proportion of these cases they are out at service, Xc. ; 
neighbours help, and so forth. ‘The notion that a working man’s 
family has its store of sisters living unemployed at home in readiness 
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to help a brother-in-law, is a fancy picture.’ I agree, except that a 
notion is not a picture. But it is one of the Bishop’s painting ; 
as is also the fancy picture of the mother neglecting her own hus- 
band’s family to help her son. I repeat, the natural person to apply 
to is the deceased wife’s unmarried sister—there are such sisters, if not 
a store of them. Marriage is their probable lot or destiny, and they 
and the man not only see no objection to it between them, but desire 
it. The Bishop, then, does not deny that the evil I have pointed out 
exists, more or less. He admits it. The very arrangements of the 
poor to avoid it show its existence. 

Against this opinion of the Bishop I will put that of Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, who has been so kind as to write me the following letter. 
There is no one more competent than he, if so much so, to speak on 
this subject. 

There are in the different classes of society large conditions of widowers, of the 
wages classes, that are overlooked, which appear to me to make this question of 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister a poor woman’s question as well as a poor 
man’s question, Inthe course of inquiries into the conditions of juvenile delin- 
quency it frequently occurred that, besides the hereditary mendicants, there were 
lads or girls from another class of whom the accounts given were that their mother 
had died, that their father had abandoned them, and that they had been turned 
out of home and had become castaways upon the street. In cholera visitations, 
by which the mothers were killed, this was conspicuously the result. It very 
frequently appeared that such abandonments had been the work of the step- 
mother occupying the single-rroomed mud cottage, or the single living rooms 
which make up frequently the conditions of from fifty to sixty per cent. of the 
urban population. I was assurred that it was generally the case for the mother of 
a family to make her dying request to her husband that he would get her sister to 
come and take charge of their children, feeling very certain that if he marrieda 
stranger to their family the stepmother would not put up with their children, and 
would drive them away. It frequently occurs that the only person whom the 
widower of the wage class caw get immediately to take care of the children of the 
deceased wife is her sister; and when she does undertake the charge in the only 
living room, what must generally follow from the ‘prohibition of his marriage with 
her? With stepmothers of the well-to-do or the higher classes the position is 
widely different. The children have their separate rooms, and will be committed 
to the charge of nurses and governesses. Stepmothers of the higher class are 
subjected to high social influences, and step-children of their class have rarely any 
ground of complaint. But the prohibition of marriage with the deceased wife’s 
sister, from all that I heard of it, imposes upon the wage classes (especially those 
who have only one living room, often the majority of the most heavily death-rated 
districts) conditions of cruelty, of moral disorder, and often of crime. 

3- Isaid there was no prohibition of these marriages in the New 
or Old Testament. Does the Bishop make out that there is? He 
begins by saying: 

For my present purpose it is not necessary to enter into the theological argu- 
ment. Lord Bramwell devotes half his article to the theology of which he speaks 
so lightly. It would be foreign to my immediate purpose to follow on this track. 

. It is sufficient to reassert the facts that marriage between persons near of kin 
is prohibited in the Scripture, and that no distinction between relationship by 
affinity or consanguinity is there to be found. 
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Facts! The Bishops might as well say, ‘It is sufficient to re- 
assert the facts that I am right and you are wrong.’ What does 
he mean? That these are accepted facts which no one disputes? 
He must know that the Jews interpret those books differently, 
that every jurist out of England interprets those books differently, 
that a Reverend Canon of the Church of England has done, and many 
others, I believe, do so. He must know that there is an order in the 
Old Testament to a brother to raise up issue from his deceased 
brother’s widow, showing a difference between relationship by blood 
and affinity. He must know that men of the highest ability find in 
the Old Testament a permission by implication for these marriages. 
Facts! Really, with all respect for the Right Reverned Prelate, it 
it is idle to call his opinions ‘facts.’ Oddly enough, the Bishop, 
though he thinks it unnecessary to go into the theological argument, 
and having stated his ‘facts,’ proceeds to say, ‘It is on this last 
point that the whole subject at present really turns.’ But taking 
the facts to be as he says, it is still a question what nearness of kin 
is within the prohibition. 

I urged that it was impossible that a benevolent Lawgiver 
would convey a command by a metaphor instead of by plain words, 
when the command was to prohibit a thing opposed neither by 
reason nor instinct. There is no answer to that. The Bishop does 
indeed say that there was an unprovoked attack on the ‘ moral cha- 
racter of metaphor.’ I do not know what the ‘moral character of 
metaphor’ means ; but it is, again I must say it, not true that I in 
any way attacked the metaphor relied on. On the contrary, I spoke 
of it most respectfully as a strong and forcible expression, only 
denying that it could be true, not as a metaphor, but a statement of 
fact. I never said that ‘metaphor and fiction were synonymous 
terms,’ or anything like it. The Bishop says, ‘We are told that it is 
our duty to follow the colonies in their legislation on this subject.’ 
Again I am compelled to repeat, I did not say so. I said it was 
desirable if we could have the same laws on the subject as they had. 
I expressly said that that argument could not affect those who thought 
there was a religious prohibition of these marriages. I say, then, 
that no answer has been given to the arguments to show that no 
religious consideration exists to justify this mischievious law. 

4. I urged that though, where a man admitted a Divine command 
existed, it might be reasonable to compel him to obey it, yet it was 
not reasonable, when he denied the command, that he should be 
bound because others thought it existed—I instanced the doctrine 
of the Trinity, transubstantiation, and other matters, as to which 
people, in days when theologians ruled, were tortured and burned 
by those with whom they did not agree—that liberty of conscience 
and conduct were now allowed, and I asked what justification was 
there for forbidding those who thought these marriages lawful from 
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contracting them? The Jews say these marriages are lawful. They 
were burned formerly for their religious opinions, which included this. 
They are not now. ‘They are allowed their opinions. Why not or 
this as far as theological opinions are concerned? And if the Jews, 
why not Christians who think as they do? There is no answer to 
this. The Bishop may say, none was deserved. Perhaps. But that 
may be sa¢d of a good argument when you cannot answer it as well 
as a bad one. ‘ 

5. I said there was no reason of a social character against these 
marriages. The only thing in the-nature of an argument to the 
contrary in the Bishop’s paper is this: 

The question is often asked, May I marry my sistertn-law? The real 
question is whether I may have a ‘sister-in-law’ at all. If the law which forbids 
us to marry is abolished, in what does the relation of sister between us consist ? 
‘Thenceforward she is no more to her sister’s husband than any other female 
friend, but an acquaintance to him,’ two sets of kindred in one home. 


Oh, dear, all the people in the colonies have lost their sisters-in- 
law, and cannot have any fresh ones. Two sets of kindred in one 
home! Why there might be three or more if he had had a second or 
third wife. What an argument! The husband is supposed to say 
or think, ‘If my wife dies I can marry her sister, therefore she is 
not my sister, therefore I do not care for her.’ How is one to deal 
with this—reasoning shall I call it? If the wife had a female cousin, 
she, I suppose, would be a cousin-in-law. If the husband were pro- 
hibited marrying her after his wife’s death, would he love her more? 
The Right Reverned Prelate is very fond of these ‘sisters-in-law.’ He 
heads his paper ‘Sisters-in-law.’ It has perhaps not occurred to him 
that they are sisters in aw, not in fact. And let it not be said that is 
to make law and fact inconsistent. ‘They are not; they are different, 
not contradictory. Again, in French this fine argument would fail 
him. Would not a Jdedle-seur continue a d%//e-seur if the man 
might marry her? ‘The cognata in Italian? In German meines 
Weitbes Schwester ? 

The Bishop says that if this alteration in the law is made, all 
impediments from affinity logically must be given up. I say no; 
whether theologically that consequence logically follows, I know not. 
But I say social considerations forbid all marriages of affinity in the 
ascending and descending line, e.g. marriage with a stepdaughter 
or stepmother. Nor, if the present practical evil were got rid of, 
can I see how others could complain, as the Bishop says they 
reasonably would, of ‘intolerable wrong’ and being a ‘ victim of sense- 
less tyranny’ because an intolerable wrong and senseless tyranny 
had been removed as to some. The Bishop says the argument 
has more of policy than honesty in it. It is politic certainly, 
when you have to deal with objectors some of whom are wholly un- 
reasonable, to excite their unreasonableness as little as possible, and 
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it is perfectly honest, for there is no concealment and no untruth 
in it. The Bishop very clearly understands it. 
The Bishop says : 


The Church of England would be sorely aggrieved if her clergy were even allowed 
to celebrate in her churches unions which for centuries her courts, her canons, and 
her prayer books have declared unlawful. 


Has her Prayer Book so declared? I thought not. Her canons 
have never with their ¢fso facto excommunications been received 
by the laity. 

One word of-a personal character. The Bishop speaks of ‘ Lord 
Bramwell’s sneer at priests.’ I never sneered at them, I should 
think it unbecoming to do so. I said that, like the rest of mankind, 
they loved power neither more nor less. Is that a sneer? Is it 
untrue? The Bishop says he should not look for illustration of the 
use of metaphor in any case to writing from Lord Bramwell’s pen. 
Why he should make this personal remark I know not. It does not 
advance his argument nor meet mine. But he is right. He would 
not find it. I am flattered by his knowledge of my style. 

The Bishop has twice spoken of a quiet life. ‘It (the proposed 
change in the law) will be but the beginning of troubles to those 
whose chief anxiety is to lead a quiet life.’ ‘I am very anxious 
that the lovers of a quiet life, for whose happiness I am much 
concerned, should open their eyes to the prospect before them.’ 
Is quiet the great object of life? The Bishop is a successor of 
the Apostles. Does he think they have set him the example of 
leading a quiet life, or does he think they held something more 
precious? Let me advise the Bishop if he wishes for a quiet life to 
keep silent and quiet on the subject of this cruel, mischievous, and 
unjustifiable law which he has tried to defend. 

BRAMWELL. 
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A Roya Commission was issued in 1882 for inquiry into the opera- 
tion, management, control, inspection, financial arrangements, and 
condition generally, of reformatory and industrial schools; and to 
report what amendments are expedient in order to render such 
institutions more efficient. 

The inquiry was an elaborate one, extending over two years, and 
the Commissioners made a circuit of the three kingdoms in its 
pursuit. 

A very full report, and summary of recommendations, were pre- 
sented to Parliament in 1883, signed by all the fourteen colleagues, 
with a few additional memoranda from some of them; all of them 
being men who had taken a large part in legislation or administration 
connected with the subject. In the mass of evidence may be found 
the opinions of every kind of authority. 

Unfortunately the deadlock in Parliament has hitherto prevented 
any benefit from all this labour accruing to the nation. 

We may hope that this incubus on legislative action will be soon 
cleared away by the force of general impatience, and it may be of 
public service, therefore, before Parliament meets again, to call 
attention to this very important subject, and put its consideration 
forward among the agenda for the approaching session. 

The idea in which the legislature, more than thirty years ago, 
undertook to carry out on a national scale what had been already 
begun by private philanthrophy for the education of children rescued 
from neglect and crime, was that both moral obligation and public 
interest demand that a mass of the youth of this country should not 
be allowed to grow up without any decent home-care or guardianship, 
or training for honest employment. 

Children convicted of crime are under the general criminal law; 
but a distinction is recognised, both as to responsibility and punish- 
ment, of the several degrees of age and of discretion; and even 
where infancy has arrived at full liability, guilt is measured by the 
individual character, capacity, or apparent malice and wilfulness of 
the young culprit. 
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But the homelessness of many children convicted of crime, and the 
exposure to inevitable crime by total neglect of many others, led to 
special legislation for such cases. Whatever punishment any crime 
required for deterrence from its repetition, and for public example, 
at all events a home was needed for children, and education due to 
childhood. Private charity led the way, and by success and benefi- 
cence, roused public opinion to compel the State to assume nationally 
the wanting parental care, and supply completely the necessary 
tutelage of home and school. 

The first private institution for this purpose in this country was 
set on foot in the last century as a group of cottage homes in the 
then village of Hackney, ‘for boys and girls who by neglect, or by 
bad company, had fallen into crime.’ In 1849 this institution was 
moved to Redhill in Surrey, and it there took the character and 
name of a ‘Farm School,’ in imitation of the ‘Colonie Agricole’ 
which was founded by De Metz at Mettrai in Normandy. Other like 
institutions were set up by private benevolence, both in this country 
and abroad, before our legislature made its first essay to so great a 
national enterprise; and the first essay in legislation showed how 
little the work was generally understood. 

A ‘juvenile prison’ was established at Parkhurst in the Isle of 
Wight, where boy-criminals, who between the ages of eight and 
eighteen had been sentenced to transportation, might be dealt with 
apart, though not very differently, from adult criminals. They were 
kept in separate confinement for five or six months, and then trans- 
ported to Western Australia. Mr. Rogers, inspector of reformatories, 
gave evidence before the Commissioners of the total failure of this 
attempt at penal education, which was speedily abandoned, as it 
deserved. 

In 1851 a large and influential conference was held in Birming- 
ham to consider how the State might undertake a fitter treatment 
of what they most truly called the dangerous class of youthful 
criminals. Their recommendation was coldly met by the Home 
Secretary, who thought public opinion was not ripe for effectual 
legislation on the subject, but he referred the question to a select 
committee. 

In 1853 I drafted a Bill, and it is with the deepest interest I 
can now refer to correspondence about it, which I have preserved, 
with such men as Lord Brougham, Mr. Davenport Hill, Mr. Cobden, 
Joseph Sturge, and others. Lord Palmerston, then Home Secretary, 
warmly took in hand my draft, and had it recast as a Government 
measure. It passed with little debate in either House, as ‘The 
Youthful Offenders Act of 1854.’ It is significant of the slow 
development of ideas on the subject that the Lord Chancellor, 
Cranworth, in introducing this Bill to the Lords, warned them that 
the objection might be taken to it, ‘that if they gave a person a 
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good education because he had committed an offence, they might be 
placing their criminals in a better position than those who had been 
guilty of no crime at all.’ A like objection has been made by 
doctrinaries to giving food to persons found starving, lest it might 
perchance give idleness an advantage over diligent self-support. 
But both humanity and law forbid the letting any starve, and alike 
demand that outcast children should have a home, and be rescued 
from crime. Fortunately the Home Secretary was not deterred by 
his learned colleague’s objection, but pressed the measure through, as 
one of first-rate national importance, against which only inveterate 
habit and misconception of the subject could find any argument what- 
ever. That Lord Palmerston took an entirely educational view of the 
proposed institutions is clear from his saying that ‘it was essential that 
young persons sent to them should, as far as possible, be divested 
of any criminal character which would be detrimental to their future 
prospects.’ Lord John Russell, who was in the Cabinet then with- 
out portfolio, advocated the Bill with his wonted interest in all 
national education, treating the institution of reformatories as an 
essential and primary part of it. He had opposed, at the beginning 
of the session, the Manchester and Salford Education Bill, of which 
I had the charge, through a very long debate, on the ground that it 
was part of a larger subject, national education, which ought not to 
be dealt with in a private Bill, as that Bill was. For the same reason 


he got his colleagues to postpone till the end of the session, when he 
helped them to pass both, Lord Palmerston’s Youthful Offenders Bill, 
and the Lord Advocate’s Scotch Industrial Schools Bill, hoping to 
have made all three part of ‘a comprehensive scheme of national 
rating for the gratuitous instruction of all those whose parents could 
not afford to pay.’ Reformatories, thus, were instituted as part. of 
our national education system. 


The first English Industrial Schools Bill followed, and I had to 
conduct it through Parliament in 1857, taking it out of the hands 
of Sir Stafford Northcote, who had got it through a second reading 
in the previous session, but had lost his seat in the intervening 
general election. He had described the Bill as an adaptation of 
the Scotch Industrial Schools Act to English requirements, and as 
a supplement to the Youthful Offenders Act, providing education 
for children exposed almost inevitably to ways of crime, as the 
Reformatory Act provided for children convicted of crime. He had 
argued against my objection, in the first debate, to this apparently 
needless multiplication of similar institutions, that though the 
Reformatory Act might, no doubt, be made to cover the purpose of 
both institutions, time pressed for instant action without waiting 
for comprehensive legislation. Numbers of children thronged our 
streets, from which reformatories were being daily recruited. National 
schools refused admission to the ragged class, and the ragged schools, 
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set on foot by Lord Shaftesbury, had neither power to compel 
attendance nor means to provide for all. Industrial schools, ade- 
quately charged on public support, were immediately necessary. The 
veteran Henley defended this Bill, from some opponents who still 
took the old view that such children were better handed over to the 
police. He considered it the necessary complement of the Refor- 
matory Act. He frankly acknowledged the temptation it might hold 
out to heartless parents to throw their obligations on the State; but 
he set off against this drawback the counteraction it would afford 
against an evident tendency in our system of national education to 
overlook the ragged class in aims of higher ambition. 

Subseqyent Acts, which I need not enumerate, have amalgamated 
the English and Scotch legislation, and much enlarged its general 
scope. 

That the country has derived much benefit from this still im- 
perfect experiment I can myself bear ample testimony and that it 
promises far greater success when its principle is more fully recog- 
nised and adopted. The police of Birmingham, where I established 
a reformatory immediately on the passing of the Act of 1854, assure 
me that former nests of criminal children in that town have been 
broken up: and that such practiced young gang-leaders as I first 
had to deal with no longer exist. 

The Commissioners all agree that ‘the work already done may 
be credited with putting an end to the training of boys as profes- 
sional thieves, and with rescuing children fallen into crime from 
becoming habitual, hardened offenders, while it has undoubtedly 
had the effect of preventing large numbers of children from entering 
on a career of crime.’ The opinion is expressed, in evidence of the 
highest authority, that a few institutions might now suffice for the 
older and more hardened young criminals; all other subjects of 
reformatory education being educated in one description of schools. 
Magistrates are already treating the two descriptions indiscriminately, 
according to the accidental circumstances and character of the 
case. In Mr. Lushington’s words, ‘they either convict, and send 
to a reformatory; or, without conviction, send to an industrial 
school.’ 

The experiment now needs revision, in order to escape from mis- 
chievous confusion, and to derive the full benefit which would come 
from its being carried out more thoroughly in its true intention. 

The idea which the legislature first only half conceived has de- 
veloped itself in the working, and confusion has very naturally arisen 
in the process of that developement. 

Simple as was the principle that a child must be supplied with 
public education who had fallen into dependence upon public care, 
either with no home to go to after punishment for crime, or outcast 
in actual counter-education for crime, it is hardly yet rightly appre- 
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ciated. The education of a criminal child is still mistakenly con- 
sidered as a criminal process. 

Slow was the development of ideas in amending the criminal 
law. Romilly’s life was engaged in rescuing a child who robbed a 
shop of five shillings, from the gallows, or a juvenile rioter from the 
cells of a common gaol. 

Slower still seems to be the gradual discernment between punish- 
ment and education. One of the earliest and most energetic founders 
of English reformatories stated as his view to the Commissioners, ‘ that 
boys in such schools should have it kept in their minds that they are 
criminals till some time after they have been set free’ (Ans. 6394.) 


This view fully acted up to would frustrate the chief object of 
these institutions, which is the obliteration from a child’s mind of all 
past criminal associations, and the opening of industrial employment 
freed from the bar of tainted character. The acquisition of self- 
respect and the confidence of employers are the main results to be 
derived from the work proposed. It took long to discover that keep- 
ing children in a poor-house brought them up as paupers for life. 
We are only now learning gradually that educating children as 
criminals degrades their self-consciousness, bars the honest industry 
in which they are educated, or, what is worse, connects ideas of a 
claim on patronage and charity with criminal character. The State 
would, indeed, stulity its assumption of the Jocus parentis by 
supplying such education. 

This confusion of ideas between punishment and education besets 
equally, though oppositely, our prisons and _ reformatories. Long 
imprisonments of adult criminals, following the transportation terms, 
have been adopted in the idea of having time enough to educate 
the prisoners indurance. A five years’ consignment to a reformatory 
school is, on the other hand, adopted for a young criminal’s education 
in the way of prolonged correction. 


But prisons as schools, and schools as prisons, are reciprocal 
blunders. There cannot be a worse place for education than a prison. 
nor for penal treatment than a school. 


Even prison commissioners are now denouncing the long public 
custody of criminals for education whom deterrent punishment might 
promptly restore to industry, and to the care of their families; and 
I make an equal protest against education of children in long-con- 
tinued police connection, who want ordinary preparation for decent 
employment. 

Official witnesses were the chief exhibitors before the commis- 
sioners of the confused idea of penal education. They are misled by 
the terms of the Acts they have to administer. The phraseology of 
‘committing’ children by magisterial sentence to ‘detention’ at a 
school stamps the school as a prison in their view. If the Refor- 
matory Act, had been passed in full conception of their purpose, 
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other phraseology would have been used, and even officials would 
then as soon have thought an apprentice bound for a term of years 
to a master for instruction in a trade, a prisoner, as a boy sent for 
education to an industrial school. Sir Francis Sandford gave the 
Commissioners his opinion, as an Education Minister ot long and 
eminent public service, that ‘there was nothing but the accidents 
of admission to separate these schools from his department.’ 

We are at last discovering that elementary education is the 
same thing, certainly for all children of the working classes, and to 
a great extent for children of all classes. 

Children taken in hand after punishment for a crime, or from 
exposure to criminal associations, may requiré separate and special 
places for their education, but the process of education itself is the 
same for all who want a preparation for common industrial employ- 
ment. 

Long-continued neglect till a later period of youth, or exception- 
ally vicious nature, or the commission of crimes requiring exemplary, 
though suitable, punishment, may demand an educational treatment 
distinctly accompanied with stricter discipline, and removed from 
all possible contamination of other children. But the great mass 
of mankind want the same elements of education. The Padbulum 
vite is common to human nature ; specific medicines are for disease. 
It must be a mistake to constitute an entire dietary medicinally. 
Such violence might indeed stamp out any- disease, but it could only 
be followed by a morbid condition of life. 

It is remarkable that while some are so misled by accidental 
- features as to look on industrial instruction, because it is specially 
given in reformatories, as a characteristic of penal education,' the 
public are demanding that industrial instruction should be given in 
national schools as an advantage which the criminal class of. children 
have no right to monopolise, and which should not be withheld from 
the children of honest working men. The Birmingham School 
Board have already, on their own responsibility, anticipated the law’s 
further enlightenment, and set up a technical school charged on the 
education rate. They think any public provision for national educa- 
tion should prepare children not only with the rudiments of science, 
but, by actual handling of the tools of manufactures, to become 
efficient workmen, for the successful competition of this country in 
the markets of the world. 

If, then, reformatory and industrial schools are places of educa- 
tion, it would seem to follow that they should be put under the 
Education Department instead of the Home Office, and the Acts 
relating to them require modification accordingly. The Commission 


1 Evidence, Ans. 78. ‘If notions of mental instruction are allowed to supersede 
the industrial training which is supposed to be the main characteristic of both 
reformatory and industrial schools, they might be less efficient, as less penal.’ 
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came half-way to this conclus#on, saying it had much to recommend 
it, ‘but while proposing to transfer the elementary teaching and 
educational inspection to the Education Department, they would not 
remove the function of seeing to the reformatory treatment from the 
Home Office, which is closely connected with the judicial and police 
system of the country, and with the administration of prisons.’ ‘This 
distinction between education and reformation, which they prefer as 
‘a middle course,’ exactly represents the confusion of ideas just de- 
scribed. The education of the children in question is in their view 
half-penal. Like all ‘middle courses’ it combines the mischief of 
one side with the loss of the advantages on the other. It would 
retain the mischief of* police association to the children who are being 
trained to take a place in the industrial world, and lose, as is fairly 
admitted, to the teachers and the schools great advantages from re- 
cognition in the School Department. It is even admitted that day 
industrial schools cannot rationally be separated from the Education 
Department ; the point in dispute is, therefore, limited to how far 
boarding schools are essentially connected with ‘the administration 
of prisons.’ It is no doubt a serious question how far boarding, 
lodging, clothing, and educating children, parentally deserted, can 
be safely undertaken by the State zw Joco parentis, and charged on 
public support. Only the necessity of common humanity and public 
interest, in extreme cases, can justify exceptions to the rule of free- 
dom and independent self-reliance which is the condition of our 
national spirit. But such exceptional cases we have to deal with, 
and a moral as well as physical pauperism has to be provided for. 
The homelessriess of many children, and the exposure to inevitable 
lawlessness of many others, constitute the necessity and justification 
of public parentage. 


But even when.institutions for the purpose have been rightly 
adjusted, the law relating to them must be further modified in order 
to check abuse. Philanthropic and exceptional legislation is espe- 
cially liable to abuse. The benevolence which inspires it infects also 
its execution. To quote the Commissioner’s Report, ‘There is 
ample testimony that the power of sending children to these schools 
has been largely abused, often from benevolent motives, sometimes 
because of the facilities afforded to parents to get rid of the burden 
of their children’s support and education.’ The human rescue of 
outcasts from crime and neglect may actually aggravate the evil in- 
tended to be remedied—may supersede natural duties and relations, 
destroy a spirit of independence, and discourage hard-working people 
providing for their own children, by taxing them for the provision of 
negligent. neighbours with better equipment than their own. The 
Acts have also to be guarded against misapplication by the magistrates 
themselves. They have been used in Scotland so as to shift the 
burden of pauper children from local rates to the Treasury. The 
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keen perception of the Irish of any avenue to the Exchequer has led 
to total disregard of the descriptions of children specified in the Acts. 
But the check most needed is one on worthless parents even seeking 
to qualify their children by neglect and crime to obtain a public 
maintenance. The right check is the enforcement on parents of at 
least such contribution to the expense as would equal the child’s cost 
to them at home. Parents who are capable should be made to pay 
the whole cost. Cases of orphanage and complete destitution the 
Poor Law meets. If any parents of older children in reformatories 
complain that they lose such children’s wages, that is only a proper 
fine upon their negligence, while the public are being taxed to train 
their children to honest self-support. There is no more important 
recommendation of the Commissioners than that of an occasional 
alternative process to public support of criminal children, by imposing 
a fine on the parents; or taking security from them for the better 
behaviour of their children. 

They suggest a simplification of the present roundabout mode, 
which recent changes in the law have caused, of collecting parents’ 
contributions. The like simpler process is all that is required for 
recovering fees on attendance at national schools, the difficulty of 
which has raised the senseless cry for ‘ free education.’ 

The proposed modifications of the law would greatly reduce the 
number of children improperly sent to the schools in question, and 
relieve both local rates and the Treasury from gross and mischievous 
imposition, while at the same time adding much to the intended 
result of genuine rescue of children from crime and neglect. 

Modification is also proposed in the mode of public subsidy, local 
and imperial, enlisting strongly the force of self-interest in check of 
extravagance. There is some advantage in a twofold source of sub- 
sidy—that of mutual competition for economy, and there are different 
advantages attaching to both modes of subsidy. But I do not 
agree with the Commissioners’ suggestion to extend the system 
of educational grants to reformatory schools. The fixed subsidy now 
given to reformatories, adequately making up the requisite means 
for the education of éach child, is infinitely preferable to the lottery 
of prizes won by national schools on passes of examination. ‘The one 
mode secures sufficient support, and freedom to the teacher for his 
various work; the other mode of subsidy falls off in proportion to 
the proved need of greater efficiency. A farm agency paid by prizes 
on particular crops, whatever the circumstances, would fail of general 
good farming. A full result must depend on certain means, and 
means must not be made to depend on uncertain results. 

On the whole the reformatory system may benefit our national 
schools by the experiment of industrial training; while the depart- 
ment of national education should give the reformatory system its 
due by admission to the province and service which it nationally 
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undertakes. The Commissioners rather betray a common weakness 
of special theorists in proposing a multiplication of institutions to 
meet every possible variety of case. The climax of ingenuity is 
reached in their suggestion of a distinct set of schools for truants 
from the other schools. The index to the evidence enumerates 
other varieties. Mr. Lushington sums them up under five different 
heads, on a rising scale of severity of treatment from that of ordinary 
schools to undisguised imprisonment. 

It should be borne in mind that young offenders are still, except 
so far as they are affected by this special legislation, subject to the 
general criminal law, and may be dealt with as adults. 

There are cases in which child-criminals must be punished as 
adults. But in the great majority of cases they should be punished 
as children. In all cases punishment for any crime should be a 
distinct thing from the subsequent course of education. 

I hope I have shown how reformatory legislation may and should 
be simplified, the institutions reduced to one category of schools, ex- 
travagant abuses checked, and the Education Department adapted to 
give the benefit of its machinery to this branch of its proper business. 
A Bill will soon be introduced embodying the amendments suggested. 


NORTON. 





THE TRUE REFORM OF THE 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


ABOLISH the House of Lords! Reform the House of Lords! are 
cries which from time to time may be heard above the din of 
political warfare, and the conflicting shouts of the excited combat- 
ants. Sometimes these shouts are so loud, and apparently uttered 
in so earnest a tone, that a man may readily persuade himself, the 
Gauls have at length arrived, and are about to pluck by the beard 
the Senators of England, like those of Rome, as they sit in their 
seats of office. But hardly has he arrived at this conclusion when 
the rush of battle bears the excited crowds to other fields, and their 
cries wax weaker and weaker until lost in the distance. From time 
to time the same scene is re-enacted, but the House of Lords, though 
often threatened, continues to exist in spite of the attacks of its 
enemies. 

The truth of the matter is that, although the constitution of the 
House of Lords may not be logically defensible, Englishmen are 
aware that, to say the least, it has proved as good a working machine 
as any foreign Senate, with the exception, perhaps, of the American, 
the constitution of which it would be impossible to copy in. this 
country. They are aware that, with all its faults, the House of Lords, 
taken as a whole, represents a sum total of ability, public spirit, 
honesty, and high purpose, which it would be difficult to match in 
any Assembly in the world, and they are not blind to the fact that 
if it were not for the revision it exercises on legislation the statute- 
book would contain even more unworkable, overlapping, and contra- 
dictory Acts than it does at present. They also know that the very 
constitution of the House is a guarantee that it will never perma- 
nently oppose the popular will when once that will has been dis- 
tinctly and unmistakably pronounced ; and satisfied in the possession 
of a machine ready to hand which is not practically inferior in 
working power to those possessed by their néighbours, they do not 
care to inquire too closely whether its construction is theoretically 
consistent with modern ideas. 

If the British people, conscious of the merits of the House of 
Lords, are content to overlook its faults, that is all the more reason 
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why the members of that Assembly should exert themselves to 
render their house as little open to adverse criticism as possible. 
The peculiar character’ of its composition should, indeed, make the 
peers more jealous of its honour than senators of a more representa- 
tive House. When the people choose to elect a man who is devoid 
of principle to represent them, they have none but themselves to 
blame if they should suffer through his villiany, but as the House of 
Lords is unrepresentative they have a right to expect that the peers 
shall see that there be no abuse of the confidence which a generous 
nation has reposed in its nobility. Practically there is little danger of 
the ne’er-do-well peer influencing legislation, but it would be well if 
it were impossible for such to enter the portals of the House. 


The Lords have wisely declared that bankrupt peers shall forfeit 
their legislative privileges ; they would do well to exclude from their 
deliberations members of the House who had proved themselves un- 
worthy of their position, by such breach of criminal or moral law as 
would entail ostracism from the society of gentlemen. 


Justly or unjustly, the aristocracy of the country, especially when 
endowed with such high privileges as that of England, is expected by 
the nation to be in deed, as well as in name, dpzatur, the best. Let the 
peers but show themselves conscious of their duties and responsibili- 
‘ties, and desirous of fulfilling them, and many shortcomings will be 
overlooked ; but the people are justly severe on the man of high 
birth, who insolently uses his wealth, privileges, and position for the 
furtherance of his own selfish gratifications, regardless of laws, Divine 
or human. The possible presence of a few notoriously bad men in 
the House of Lords (though they may probably never attend) is a 
source of greater danger to its existence than many a prolonged 
opposition to the will of the Lower House. It is part of the price 
which an aristocracy pays for the elevated position it occupies that 
it cannot sin in a corner. Its evil deeds are known, exaggerated, 
and blazoned forth to the country. The wrong or foolish step, 
which in the case of a man of humble birth is unknown to any 
but the nearest relatives, becomes the gossip of the world if taken 
by a peer of high position. In this there lies, on the part of the 
latter, no just ground for complaint against society. It is part 
of the contract by which he occupies his position. Society expects 
more of the peer than of the commoner, and is inclined to be 
severe in its judgment, if the former should fall short of the standard 
of its expectations, though in justice in should be remembered that 
rank and riches have their special temptations as much as poverty 
and social obscurity. An aristocracy cannot afford to forget the 
meaning of the words nodlesse oblige. Lord Derby once advised the 
peers to look after their duties, and told them that-their privileges 
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would look after themselves. This advice constitutes to my mind the 
lines upon which the real reform of the House of Lords should run. 
Such moral reformation need not hinder any concurrent constitutional 
reforms which might be thought advisable, though in all probability 
it would render some of them unnecessary. If each member of 
the House of Lords were genuinely anxious to make himself useful 
in his generation, and to devote his position, energies, and ability to 
the service of his fellow-men, we should hear much less of the neces- 
sity for reform in the Upper House, and might congratulate ourselves 
on the possession of a legislature which, under those circumstances, 
would be the superior of any in the world. The House of Lords 
exists indeed, because of the large proportion of its members which 
is associated with the true spirit of nxodlesse oblige. The men who 
from this proportion constitute the salt which has kept the mass pure, 
and healthy. 

I do not suppose that the strictly political work of legislation in 
the Upper House would be better performed than it is at present, 
even if every peer should always attend and be a Bayard in freedom 
from reproach. The political result of the session might possibly be 
even less satisfactory than it is at present. A multitude of counsellors 
does not necessarily increase wisdom, nor do numbers-favour despatch 
or accuracy in business; but if more peers were to interest themselves 
in the social questions of the day, were to discuss them in Parliament, 
and use their great influence and position as levers for the moral 
and material elevation of the people, the country would be the 
happier, and the House of Lords would soon come to be regarded 
with very different eyes by the mass of the population; its position 
would be strengthened, its usefulness would be acknowledged, and its 
power would be quadrupled. The mass of the people know little of 
the way in which the work of either House is carried on; but they 
notice that divisions which are not of the first political importance 
are won or lost in the House of Lords by very small numbers, they 
remark the shortness of the debates and the lack of apparent interest 
in the proceedings of the House displayed by many peers, and more 
particularly they read and comment on the scandalous, extravagant, 
or foolish exploits of individual members of the peerage, and some 
are apt to inquire whether it is right that such men should be per- 
mitted to make laws by which they, the people, must be bound. 
Such criticism is most natural, though in great measure it misses its 
mark, for the number of such peers is few and their influence would 
be niZ even if they attended the sittings of the House, which, as a 
matter of fact, such men rarely do. 

Englishmen, however, as a rule, far from entertaining hostile 
feelings against the nobility, recognise their past services and are 
proud of their traditions, and if a commoner and noble display 
equal powers of leadership they usually prefer to place themselves 
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under the guidance of the man of aristocratic birth. The posses- 
sion of a title is in some countries a positive disadvantage to a man 
desirous of taking a leading and useful part in the work of the 
world. This is not so in England, unless perhaps in the case of the 
few men who, having acquired an influence in the House of Com- 
mons, are reluctant to leave it for the more severe atmosphere of the 
Upper Chamber. There is no excuse, therefore, for the young noble 
who deliberately throws away the grand opportunities of usefulness 
open to him in this country. Let him but show an interest in some 
particular line of work or subject of thought, and if he be of passable 
ability his assistance and co-operation will be gladly welcomed. The 
days are past when an aristocracy can expect to maintain its position 
simply by force of prestige, birth, and wealth. It must possess some 
. more solid claim to the respect of its fellow-men. 

There has lately passed away from among us one whose life should 
be made a text-book for the study of our well-born youth. The Earl 
of Shaftesbury has shown what it is possible for an earnest English 
nobleman to accomplish in a lifetime. What one has done others may 
do. Self-sacrifice, self-restraint, energy, untiring pursuit of duty—with 
such coin alone can similar results be purchased. ‘The path of duty is 
never one of roses, but there are many more delights to be met with 
on that road than the young man usually imagines. It may safely 


be said that if the roses be not thickly strewn there are fewer genuine 
thorns in the path of duty than that of pleasure. Would that 
a large number of our youth or birth aud fortune could be persuaded 
to use their position and influence for the benefit of their fellow- 
creatures, rather than make these social advantages instruments for 
the gratification of selfish desires, and the handmaids of a material 
luxury enervating to both mind and body. 


There are many social and philanthropic problems of the deepest 
interest to the masses of the people, waiting for solution at the hands 
of the legislature, which owing to the pressure of purely political 
business, are annually elbowed out of the House of Commons, or 
have never obtained even so much as a hearing in that overworked 
House. Some of these subjects, such as. those connected with 
pauperism, Poor Law reform, compulsory physical, technical, and 
industrial education, public health,-the prevention of the adultera- 
tion of food, air, and water, peasant proprietorship, State-directed 
colonisation, the restriction of excessive hours of labour, the preserva- 
tion of open spaces in cities and of commons in the country, the re- 
clamation of waste lands for the public benefit, the utilisation of 
convict labour, national thrift, the housing of the working classes, 
the reform of the licensing laws, the prevention of accidents in mines 
and factories, and a host of others, are of infinitely more importance 
to the masses than many of those which are accustomed to engross 
the attention of politicians and to occupy the nights and days of the 
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overworked members of the House of Commons. It is a very frequent 
complaintof the peers that the Government of the day introduces so 
few Bills into their House, and that whilst during the latter portion 
of the session they are sverwhelmed with work, during the earlier 
months they have little or nothing to dv. The House of Lord is 
peculiarly fitted for the calm, dispassionate, and thoughtful discus- 
sion of such social subjects as those I have mentioned. During 
the early months of each session the peers have the leisure which the 
House of Commons does not possess; they are exempt from the 
pressure of interested sections of voters, and can handle such subjects 
in a more independent manner than men who live in perpetual fear 
of a constituency. Some of these social problems require a great 
deal more discussion before they can be considered ripe for legisla- 
tion. It would be difficult to find a better platform for such critical 
discussion than the floor of the House of Lords, in the presence of 
eminent judges, ministers, and statesmen. Here is a field of labour 
worthy of the highest intellect and ambition. If only a few members 
of the Upper House should be inspired by the noble example of 
the late Earl of Shaftesbury to devote their lives to the benefit of their 
fellow-men, the nation would not be slow to appreciate their labours, 
and the House of Lords would have commenced a reform which, if 
continued (and it should be borne in mind that noble example is 


contagious), would probably do more to strengthen its influence and 
increase its authority, than many an ambitious project which had 
taxed the brains of statesmen and reformers. 


BRABAZOY. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


PURE BEER. 


THE year of grace 1886, for whatever else it may be memorable, will 
not be noteworthy for the multiplicity or the character of its Parlia- 
mentary enactments. At one time it seemed possible that the year 
might mark an important epoch in the history of our drink legislation, 
for in the first of its two short sessions no less than three pure beer 
Bills were introduced, and one of these, to which I had the honour to 
stand sponsor, commanded a sufficient amount of support to insure 
its second reading; but the hope in which I indulged that the pure 
beer controversy might, once and for all, receive a satisfactory settle- 
ment, was nipped in the bud on the unexpected change of complexion 
which public affairs assumed, and which resulted iz the dissolution 
of Parliament. 

The legislation which has taken place with regard to our national 
drink dates back as far as the fourteenth century;! but I propose 
to allude only to the legislation of the present century. As some 
knowledge of it is essential to a right understanding of my subject, 
I must trouble my readers to follow me whilst I state, as shortly 
as possible, the enactments which have taken place with regard to it. 

The first of these was passed in the forty-second year of George 
the Third, 1802. This is the preamble :— 


Whereas many persons, under pretence of recovering stale beer, or making or 
preparing beer-finings, or colouring for beer, or under other pretences, have com- 
pounded, fabricated or prepared from divers materials and ingredients zoxious and 
unwholesome, and injurious to the health of his Majesty’s subjects, liquor to imitate 
or resemble beer or ale, drewed entirely from malt and hops, or to be mixed with 
beer or ale so brewed, ¢o the injury of his Majesty’s subjects, and of the fair trader 
[good Free Traders please do not be alarmed, these words only refer to that most 
excellent person the honest tradesman] AND OF HIS MAJESTY’S REVENUE. 


Now the preamble of an Act of Parliament is always very impor- 
tant, because it sets out the particular grievance whi¢h the Act 
proposes to remedy; therefore, in this preamble of the Act passed in 
1802, you have a concise history of the state of things which had 
exizted for some time previous to that year; and, as we know from 
experience that it always takes a considerable time for a grievance to 


1 See chap. v. of Mr. Bickerdyke’s recently published Book of Beer. 
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make itself felt, and to draw from Parliament the necessary remedy, 
we may take it that this particular grievance had been experienced 
for-a considerable time previous to 1802. What, then, was this 
grievance? Bad and adulterated beer. And why did it call for a 
remedy? Because the health of His Majesty’s subjects was injured 
by it. If this had been the sole reason, the work of the reformers of 
1802 would have been comparatively simple. But there is a second 
reason given. His majesty’s revenue was also injured. Thus it was 
that these two causes produced the act of 1802, and initiated what 
may be called the ‘malt and hops’ period, a penalty being imposed 
on all persons who mixed or prepared from beer-grounds, stale beer, 
sugar-water, distillers’ spent wash, sugar, molasses, vitrol, quassia, 
cocculus Indicus, grains of Paradise, Guinea pepper, opium, or any 
other material or ingredient whatever (except malt and hops), any 
liquor to imitate or resemble, or to be mixed with or used as deer or 
ale brewed or made from malt and hops. 

We have, therefore, a clear enactment that beer was to be made 
of malt and hops, and of nothing else. 

The next step was taken in 1811. 

A hardship was felt in the very-stringency of the Act of 1802 
because it excluded porter; so an Act was passed in 181t to allow 
‘the manufacture and use of a liquor prepared from sugar for colour- 


ing porter;’ but it was specially provided that burnt sugar and 
water alone were to be used. 

Things did not get on very smoothly, for five years later, in 1816, 
another Act was passed repealing the Act of 1811, and by this Act 
we revert once more to the pure malt and hops period. 


The preamble of this Act of 1816 again talks of the injury to the 
public and the frauds on the revenue caused by people using other 
things under pretence of using such colouring ; but curiously enough 
the revenue comes first this time, and the public health second; and 
in fact, after having been cared for over four hundred years, this is 
the last time any reference is made to the health of his Majesty’s 
subjects; henceforward they are left to look after themselves, and 
the revenue becomes the sole care of successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. Nothing under this Act was allowed to be used even 
for porter ‘for, or as a substitute for malt or hops,’ and for darkening 
the colour nothing but ‘ brown malt.’ 

With the exception of the years 1811 to 1816, the malt and hops 
period continued from 1802 to 1847. Then, in the eleventh year of 
Queen Victoria, an Act was passed ‘to allow the use of sugar in the 
brewing of beer’: but brewers were only allowed to use sugar in the 
state in which it had been imported: the old provisions of 1811 as 
to the manufacture of beer-colouring were re-enacted. This we may 
call the sugar period: it lasted till 1862. In the Inland Revenue 
Act of that year, all Acts (especially that of 1847, prohibiting the 
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sale to brewers of any article for or as a substitute for hops) were 
repealed. I ought to have said that in all the previous Acts prohi- 
biting the use of certain articles in the brewing of beer, there was also 
a provision prohibiting the sale of these articles to brewers by chemists 
and others. The Act of 1862 also contained this prohibition; but it 
added: ‘Provided that this repeal is not to extend to any article 
which may be used as a substitute for malt, notwithstanding that it 
may be also a substitute for hops.” The meaning of this somewhat 
badly worded section is clearly that anything might be used for hops 
so long as malt was always used. 

The next period we may call the malt period. It lasted from 
1862 until 1880, the Inland Revenue Act of which year dealt com- 
prehensively with beer, and the duties on malt. I need not weary 
my readers with all the details. But the definition of ‘sugar’ con- 
tained in the last-named Act is important; it is defined to mean ‘any 
saccharine substance, extract, or syrup; aud includes any material 
capable of being used in brewing except malt or corn.’ Twenty-eight 
pounds of sugar is then declared to be the equivalent of a bushel of 
malt: in other words, twenty-eight pounds of anything. 

The only possible construction of this Act is that beer, for the 
purpose of excise, and consequently for any other purpose, may now 
be made of anything. Only within the last few months the magis- 
trates of Northampton’ have so construed it, and have held ¢ botanic 
beer’ to be liable to pay excise. 

Under this enactment, which initiated what we may call the 
‘anything’ period, but which other people call the period of the ‘free 
mash tun,’ the beer we now drink is made; the last vestige of malt 
and hops as compulsory ingredients have vanished, and ginger beer 
is as much entitled to be called beer as the sparkling amber liquid 
we have so long been used to call by that name. 

Temperance advocates may contest my first point, that the drink- 
ing of beer has largely contributed to the vigour of the English 
nation: that it conduces more to the stamina of the race than the 
drinking of wine: and that ‘ pure beer’ is as healthy a drink as can be 
found. But outside the army of the Blue Ribbon and kindred asso- 
ciations, for the convictions of whose membets I have the profoundest 
respect, I do not think these elements of the controversy will be dis- 
puted. Nor is it worth while discussing them, for only one fact is 
sufficient for my purpose, namely, that beer is consumed by the 
people of all classes in these islands to an enormous extent. 

A second important fact, which I now state, is also, I think, in 
disputable. The beer which is consumed may be divided into three 
categories: first, that which is made of barley malt, hops, and water ; 
sécondly, that which is made of innocuous substitutes; thirdly, that 
which is made of noxious substitutes, and which is fitly described 
in the Eastern counties by the somewhat vigorous word ‘ muck.’ 
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Now the object of the legislation which I and those who act with 
me propose, has been much misunderstood. We have a clear case 
against the third category; we think we have a good case against 
the second. We therefore propose to drive the third from the field 
absolutely ; we do not propose to exterminate the second, but we 
hope to enable the consumer to discriminate between the, first and 
the second. Both these objects will be obtained by ‘a Bill for better 
securing the purity of beer,’ which provides that ‘every person who 
sells or exposes for sale, by wholesale or retail, any beer brewed from 
or containing any ingredients other than hops, or malt from barley, 
shall keep conspicuously posted at the bar or other place where such 
beer is sold or exposed for sale, and on every cask or other vessel in 
which the same is sold, a legible notice stating what other ingredients 
are contained in such beer.’ It must be perfectly obvious that the 
sale of ‘muck’ should be ‘scotched,’ once and for all, by such a 
requirement. But the outcry which the Bill has raised has not 
come from its intended victims, those who have thriven by the pro- 
duction and sale of ‘ muck,’ but from the producers and sellers of the 
second class of beer—that in which innocuous substitutes are intro- 
duced. ‘The opposition proceeds solely from a fear that when people 
come to know what their beer is made of, it may very possibly be 
relegated on its merits by the public to the third class. Our oppo- 
nents have formulated their grievances in a printed paper freely 
circulated among members of Parliament and others. It is a por- 
tentous document headed ‘ The True Aspects of the Beer Bill,’ and 
beginning ‘ We, the undersigned.’ The type is large, the paper is 
folio, but the signatures are only two; ‘We, the undersigned,’ being 
J. W. Ellis and W. Guyer Hunter, and they insist on the following 
points :— 

I. That the posting of such a notice as proposed means the 
abandonment of the use of all materials long legalised, other than 
those specified. That the intelligence of the bar-drinking population 
is not sufficiently developed to appreciate the reasons which dictate 
the use of other materials. ‘That the capital embarked in the pre- 
paration of these malt adjuncts (rice, maize, saccharum, &c.), amounts 
to several millions sterling, and that several thousand workmen are 
entirely dependent upon‘the industry as a means of livelihood. 

II. That the use of sugar within certain limits is a necessity, 
chiefly because English malts contain too much nitrogenous matter, 
whilst foreign barley contain most sugar when malted, and therefore 
the Bill ‘will necessitate a larger employment of foreign than of 
British barleys.’ 

III. That the Pilsener and other lager beers are noted for their 
purity, and are largely brewed from rice and other grain products. 

IV. That the use of minute quantities of antiseptics is necessary 


in order to destroy the minute organisms which prey on the yeast. 
V. That the printed reports issued by the Inland Revenue autho- 
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rities show that the statements that have been made as to the 
sophistication of beers are absolutely devoid of foundation. That 
Mr. Gladstone’s free mash tun has tended to stimulate scientific 
research in connection with brewing, and has raised the general 
standard of beer throughout the country, and that the Bill is abso- 
lutely inconsistent (reforms very frequently are inconsistent with 
the laws to be reformed) with the declared object of the Inland 
Revenue Act, 1850. 

Now some of these things I freely admit, but many of them I 
absolutely deny. 

At the outset, I must disclaim the slightest desire to protect the 
British farmer or anyone else at the expense of the consumer: it is 
impossible to legislate without inflicting direct injury on some one, 
whilst producing direct benefit to the many. 

Taking my opponent’s objections seriatim, I confess to have been 
much impressed by the sugar, or saccharum, arguments; so much so 
that at one time I felt strongly disposed to add saccharum to the 
materials which it should not be necessary to declare. Such a Bill 
as the one I have introduced, although in the early stages of its 
passage through Parliament it does not excite much public contro- 
versy, cannot fail to produce a large amount of private correspondence. 
Among our numerous correspondents, the supporters and opponents 
of saccharum are about equal in number; this being so, I have 
determined to adhere to my original intention of excluding it. If, 
ultimately, the arguments in favour of its use as an ingredient of 
pure beer should prevail upon the House of Commons, it will be 
absolutely necessary to define its meaning in the most rigorous 
manner possible, because the ‘ free mash tun’ was obtained by merely 
inserting in the Inland Revenue Act of 1880 such a definition of 
‘sugar’ as to render it practically the equivalant for ‘anything.’ To 
this point I shall presently revert. 

As I have already said, the proposed legislation seeks merely, in 
the interests of the consumer, to compel the brewer to declare the 
ingredients contained in what he makes. 

If good wholesome liquor is produced from rice, for example, the 
fact that it is stated to be so produced cannot possibly interfere with 
its manufacture or its sale. If people think beer made from rice 
good, they will ask for it when they want it, and will be able to get 
it. But it is no reason, because rice-beer is good, that people should 
be compelled to drink it whether they like it or not; more especially 
if they expect to get a malt and hops beer. The Pilsener and lager 
beet argument tells in favour of the Bill, and not against it. It is 
perfectly well known by its consumers that this beer is not made from 
malt and hops; when they want it, they ask for it and get it, and it is 
already distinguished from other beer by its name. This power to 
distinguish one beer from another is in effect what the Bill aims at. 
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It might be accomplished by insisting on a new name being given to 
all beers not brewed from malt and hops—e.g. rice beer, maize beer, 
&c. ; but it requires a simpler plan to require a statement of ingredients 
to be prominently affixed in the tap room, amd on each cask. 

Suppose, for example, I have drunk Whitebread’s ale in my family 
for a number of years, it is not to be imagined that I shall discontinue 
it, and dislike it in future, because I find that it contains sugar and 
maize. The Bill cannot injure brewers of good wholesome beer. 
But suppose, when the Bill is passed, I find my cask to be branded 
with a statement that it contains some substance deleterious to 
health, or which my doctor advises me I ought not to take, then I shall 
as certainly discontinue drinking it. And, in enabling me to do this, 
the Bill will have rendered me signal service 


These remarks apply with equal force to the use of saccharum. 


It cannot be too much insisted on that the aim of the Bill is to 
promote purity of beer; it is true that the standard of good beer 
which it has taken is ene made of malt and hops. If, as it is alleged, 
other ingredients are essential ‘in order to give beer the mecessary 
properties and characteristics it could not otherwise possess,’ the 
mere fact that these ingredients declared will not make people 
prefer a beer which does not possess these properties and character- 
istics. If a‘ malt and hops’ beer is not so good as a ‘ malt, hops and 
saccharum’ beer, then the Act will protect the use of saccharum, 
because people then will know that saccharum is an essential to good 
beer, and will only buy beer which is labelled to contain ‘malt, hops 
and saccharum.’ 

Good beers, whatever their ingredients, will not be driven from 
the market, but only those liquids whose composition their manu- 
facturers are afraid to declare. 

Again, it seems to me perfectly preposterous to say that the 
reports of the Inland Revenue authorities are conclusive against 
what ‘we, the undersigned’ are pleased to term the ‘sophistication 
of beer,’ and that they are to override the common, every-day expe- 
rience of any one who has not only had samples of beer analysed, 
but tasted the compounds offered as beer at the hotels, bars, and 
public-houses in the country. It is a matter of great regret 
that the brewers of what I have called the second class of beer 
should thus deliberately ‘take under their wing’ the brewers of the 
third class. If anyone doubts the existence of this ‘ muck’ let me 
advise him to try a ‘pint o’ fo’penny’ from the nearest beer-house ; 
if he drinks it, and will voluntarily ask for a second, I shall be greatly 
surprised. 

But the eagerness with which the use of all legalised materials 
is defended strengthens not a little the case which we have already 
against the brewers of the second class, those who use what are 
generally considered ‘ innocuous’ substitutes for malt and hops. 
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As regards the effect upon the health of the nation of so-called 
beer of the various kinds, I cannot do better than give the following 
statements of Mr. W. C. Young, public analyst for the districts of 
Poplar, Whitechapel, and St. George’s-in-the-East; and uf Dr. 
Bernays, the eminent chemist of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Mr. Young says :— 

1. Barley Malt contains important nitrogenous and mineral constituents, pos- 
sessing valuable nutritive, digestive, and strengthening properties. 

2. Maize Malt, saccharine, and other malt substitutes do not contain these 
matters, or only in very small quantities. 

3. Beer brewed from barley malt differs from that brewed from any of its 
substitutes in containing the above-mentioned important constituents. 

4. Beer brewed from malt substitutes is practically only a solution of alcohol, 
so that of all the properties a beer should possess, it has only the worst—that of 
intoxication. 

5. The alcohol produced from barley malt is purer than that from maize, rice, 
&c., the latter containing appreciable quantities of fusil oil. 

6. Beer brewed from these substitutes will not keep sound for more than a few 
days. 

7. After a long study of the subject, I have been assured by a gentleman who 
was for many years a Medical Officer of Health for one of the poorest quarters of 
the East End of London, that in the majority of cases which had come under his 
notice of the worst form of confirmed drunkenness, he could trace the effects to 
the continual drinking of such beer, or what is commonly known as ‘fourpenny 
ale.’ He attributes much of the squalor, dirtiness, and wretchedness of the poor 
in his parish to the use of this ‘ fourpenny ale.’ 


The same excellent authority has furnished me with the following 
criticism on the remarks circulated by Sir J. Ellis and Sir Guyer 
Hunter :— 


I have carefully perused and attentively considered the inclosed circular, and 
beg to offer the following remarks concerning it :— 

The use of brewing sugar in place of barley malt is quite unnecessary in brewing ; 
its only effect is to produce alcohol and diminish the proportion of malt extractive 
and phosphates in the beer. 

It is untrue, as recently published analyses will show, that English barley malts 
contain more nitrogenous matters than foreign. It is not proved that more than a 
certain proportion of nitrogenous matter is most detrimental to the success of 
brewing operations; on the contrary, authorities say that ‘the results of experiments 
show that on no account should malt be condemned for English brewing purposes, 
because it contains a high amount of soluable nitrogenous matter,’ and further, that 
‘the best malts are amongst those containing the highest percentage of soluble 
nitrogen, and that the worst of all contains the least.’ 

Lager beer, as it is well known, rapidly decomposes, unless it is surrounded with 
ice, which may be due to the use of malt substitutes in brewing it. 

The statement that ‘beers, brewed with a requisite proportion of brewing 
sugars, will stand the variation of temperature, and a/though containing a smaller 
proportion of alcohol, will keep longer than those brewed from malt and hops 
only,’ is disproved by the preceeding statement that lager beer is brewed from malt 
substitutes, and by an earlier statement that Burton brewers use but little brewing 
sugar, as ‘Burton beers differ from lager beers in nothing so much as in their 
keeping properties.’ : 
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Dr. Bernays says :— 


The value of beer made from barley malt and hops has been so well understood 
in the past, that at the present day, owing to the uncertain character of beer, 
various substitutes, under the name of ‘malt extracts,’ &c. &c., are much recom- 
mended by the medical profession. 

So little has the public health been considered in modern enactments, that one 
would think that the value of beer consisted in its alcoholic contents, as these are 
practically the outcome of the various substitutes allowed. 

There is an absence in many beers of the digestive quality which pertains to a 
well-made malt liquor, which is to a great extent, though not altogether, indepen- 
dent of its alcoholic contents. 

The alcohol from the fermented ‘saccharum’ always contains traces of other 
alcohols, far more injurious to the constitution than the so-called ethylic alcohol. 
In the making of ardent spirits, these to a great extent remain in the still ; so that 
in the beers made from anything except malt and hops, everything is wanting that 
makes beer an acceptable drink. Substituted saccharum, ‘oo, often contains so 
great a percentage of the chlorides of potassium and sodium as to render the beer 
so manufactured distinctly medicinal. 

A beer made from malt and hops has a slight nutritive value ; but as a rule, 
a drink is not for nutrition. The faculty of promoting digestion gives to such beer 
a unique character. 

But as regards beer made from nearly all so-called substitutes, the effect upon 
the general health of the beer-drinking community is distinctly bad, and encourages, 
to my knowledge, the additions of gin and other mere alcoholics. 

3ut the most serious opposition to the proposed legislation must 
undoubtedly be based on revenue consideration. The fact is that 
the question of pure beer although it has exercised the wisdom of 
Parliament during the whole of the present century, has always been 
inextricably mixed up with questions of revenue, so that what we 
have most to fear is the struggle which must be made to get the 
two questions once more apart. It is true that the Pure Beer Bill is 
absolutely inconsistent with the declared object of the Inland Revenue 
Act 1880, but that Act was absolutely inconsistent with every Act 
on the subject which preceded it. It was the last of a series, every 
one of which had failed in its object, because the beer question was 
only looked at through revenue spectacles. The history of beer 
legislation is most interesting, and although it shows, as I have said, 
how the two questions have got mixed up, yet it also shows that in 
the ‘ good old times,’ in the jolly ‘ hard-drinking times of our ances- 
tors,’ Parliament at least made a show of concerning itself about 
the best means of obtaining pure beer, and did specifically declare 
of what ingredients it should be composed ; whereas now it concerns 
itself solely with the Excise, or the revenue derivable from beer ; and 
in its anxiety to increase to the utmost this revenue, it has included 
within the definition of excisable beer almost every beverage, drink- 
able and undrinkable, palatable and unpalatable, which has sugar, or 
its equivalent ‘anything,’ for one of its ingredients. 

This mixture of the questions of pure beer and Excise renders 
our task an exceedingly heavy one; but the advocates of pure and 
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unadulterated beer have, I hope, too much good sense to run full-tilt 
at the gigantic windmill of the national revenue which grinds the 
heart out of everything which comes within its reach. We want to 
enlist, if we possibly can, the sympathies of the officials who control 
the Exchequer, and not to arouse their hostility. And with this 
object in view we have proposed a Bill to Parliament which would 
separate, by defining it with precision, beer from other fermented 
drinks; but which would not affect the manufacture of other 
sugared waters, and so would not interfere appreciably with the 
revenue now derived from them. What the Bill proposes is to 
define exactly what the liquid sold as beer actually consists of, and 
to declare that if any other liquid is sold which does not correspond 
with that definition, the seller shall be bound totell the buyer 
what its ingredients are. 

Should the foregoing remarks attract the attention of any, 
especially those charged with the duties of legislation, who believe 
the health of the nation to be a matter of paramount importance, the 
object of the writer will be fully attained. A state of affairs admit- 
tedly exists which is acting prejudicially on the health, morals, and 
conduct of the working classes. Is it too much to hope that the desire 
for the augmentation of the revenue, and the fear, unfounded I believe, 
of interference with the development of a particular trade, should 


not stand in the way of the public good? To the great brewing 
interest and the important trades connected therewith, I submit 
that the profit derived from the increased consumption of the pure 
beverage will more than counterbalance the diminution, if any, in 
the sale of that manufactured from substitutes: whilst to those 


who with me believe that a moderate use of alcohol is in some cases 
beneficial, I commend the proposed legislation as likely to promote 
the cause of true temperance among the great masses of our fellow- 
countrymen. 

W. CUTHBERT QUILTER. 





RURAL LIFE IN RUSSIA. 


THE system of land tenure in Russia at present combines in a 
singular manner the results of the scheme of a benevolent despot for 
supplying each peasant with sufficient land to live upon, and the 
remains still unbroken of the rigid rule of the old village communities 
to which he continues subject. These, as Mr Seebohm shows, at one 
time occupied the whole of Europe, but are now only to be found 
surviving in the Russian ‘ Mir.’ 

The amount of territory given up to the serfs by the Emancipation 
Act of 1861 was about one-half of the arable land of the whole 
empire, so that the experiment of cutting up the large properties of 
a country, and the formation instead of a landed peasantry, has now 
been tried on a sufficiently large scale for a quarter of a century to 
enable the world to judge of its success or failure. There is no 
doubt of the philanthropic intentions of Alexander the First, but he 
seems to have also aimed (like Richelieu) at diminishing the power 
of the nobles, which formed some bulwark between the absolute sway 
of the Crown and the enormous dead level of peasants. 

The serfs belonged soul and body to the landowner: even when 
they were allowed to take service or exercise a trade in distant towns, 
they were obliged to pay a due, ‘obrok,’ to their owner, and to 
return home if required; while the instances of oppression were 
sometimes frightful, husbands and wives were separated, girls were 
sold away from their parents, young men were not allowed to marry.! 

On the other hand, when the proprietor was kind, and rich enough 
not to make money of his serfs, the patriarchal form of life was not 
unhappy. ‘See now,’ said an old peasant, ‘what have I gained 
by the emancipation? I have nobody to go to to build my house, 
or to help in the plowing time; the seigneur, he knew what I 
warfted, and he did it for me without any bother. Now if I want a 
wife, I have got to go and court her myself: he used to choose for 
me, and he knew what was best. It is a great deal of trouble, and 
no good at all!’ Under the old arrangement three generations were 
often found living in one house, and the grandfather, who was called 
‘the Big One,’ bore a very despotic sway. The plan allowed several 

1 <T sold two capital girls last year as laundresses for two hundred roubles each,’ 
says an old lady in Gogel’s story. 
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of the males of the family to seek work at a distance, leaving some 
at home to perform the ‘corvée (forced labour) three days a week ; 
but the families quarrelled among themselves, and the effect of the 
emancipation has everywhere been to split them up into different 
households. A considerable portion of the serfs were not really serfs 
at all. They were coachmen, grooms, gardeners, gamekeepers, &c., 
while their wives and daughters were nurses, ladies-maids, and 
domestic servants. Their number was out of all proportion to their 
work, which was always carelessly done, but there was often great 
attachment to the family they served. The serfs proper lived in 
villages, had houses and plots of land of their own, and were nomi- 
nally never sold except with the estate. The land, however, was 
under the dominion of the ‘Mir;’ they could neither use it nor 
cultivate it except according to the communal obligations. 

The outward aspect of a Russian village is not attractive, and 
there is little choice in the surrounding country-between a wide 
grey plain with a distance of scrubby pine forest, or the scrubby 
pine forest with distant grey plains. The peasants’ houses are scat- 
tered up and down without any order or arrangement, and with no 
roads between, built of trunks of trees, unsquared, and mortised into 
each other at the corners, the interstices filled with moss and mud, a 
mode of building warmer than it sounds. In the interior there is 
always an enormous brick stove, five or six feet high, on which and 
on the floor the whole family sleep in their rags. The heat and the 
stench are frightful. No one undresses, washing is unknown, and 
sheepskin pelisses with the wool inside are not conducive to cleanli- 
ness. Wood, however, is becoming very scarce, the forests are used 
up in fuel for railway engines, for wooden constructions of all kinds, 
and are set fire to wastefully—in many places the peasants are forced 
to burn dung, weeds, or anything they can pick up—fifty years, it is 
said, will exhaust the present forests, and fresh trees are never 
planted. 

The women are more diligent than the men, and the hardest work 
is often turned over to them, as is generally the case in countries 
where peasant properties prevail. ‘They are only the females of the 
male,’ and have few womanly qualities. They toil at the same tasks 
in the field as the men, ride astride like them, often without saddles, 
and the mortality is excessive among the neglected children, who 
are carried out into the fields, where the babies lie the wholes day 
with a bough over them and covered with flies, while the poor mother 
is at work. Eight out of ten children are said to die before ten 
years old in rural Russia. 


In the little church (generally built of wood) there are no seats, 
the worshippers prostrate themselves and knock their heads two or 
three times on the ground, and must stand or kneel through the 
whole service. The roof consists of a number of bulbous-shaped 
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cupolas ; four, round the central dome, in the form of a cross is the 
completed ideal, with a separate minaret for the Virgin. These are 
covered with tiles of the brightest blue, green, and red, and gilt metal. 
The priest is a picturesque figure, with his long unclipped hair, tall felt 
hat largest at the top, and a flowing robe. He must be married when 
appointed to a cure, but is not allowed a second ventureif his wife dies. 
Until lately they formed an hereditary caste, and it was unlawful for 
the son of a pope to be other than a pope. They are taken from the 
lowest class, and are generally quite as uneducated, and are looked 
down upon by their flocks. ‘One loves the Pope, and one the Popess,’ 
is an uncomplimentary proverb given by Gogol. ‘To have priests’ 
eyes,’ meaning to be covetous or extortionate, is another. The 
drunkenness in all classes strikes Russian statesmen with dismay, and 
the priests, the popes, are among the worst delinquents. They are 
fast losing the authority which they once had over the serfs, when 
they formed part of the great political system of which the Czar was 
the religious and political head. A Russian official report says that 
‘the churches are now mostly attended by women and children, while 
the men are spending their last kopeck, or getting deeper into debt, 
at the village dram shop,’ 

Church festivals, marriages, christenings, burials, and fairs, leave 
only two hundred days in the year for the Russian labourer. The 
climate is so severe as to prevent out-of-door work for months, and 
the enforced idleness increases the natural disposition to do nothing. 
‘We are a lethargic people,’ says Gogol, ‘and require a stimulus from 
without, either that of an officer, a master, a driver, the rod, or vodki 
(a white spirit distilled from corn); and this,’ he adds in another 
place, ‘whether the man be peasant, soldier, clerk, sailor, priest, 
merchant, seigneur, or prince.’ At the time of the Crimean War it 
was always believed that the Russian soldier could only be driven up 
to an attack, such as that of Inkerman, under the influence of intoxi- 
cation. The Russian peasant is indeed a barbarian at a very low 
stage of civilisation. In the Crimean hospitals every nationality 
was to be found among the patients, and the Russian soldier was 
considered far the lowest of all. Stolid, stupid, hard, he never showed 
any gratitude for any amount of care and attention, or seemed, 
indeed, to understand them; and there was no doubt that during 
the war he continually put the wounded to death in order to possess 
himself of their clothes. . 


The Greek Church is a very dead form of faith, and the worship 
of saints of every degree of power ‘amounts to a fetishism almost as 
bad as any to be found in Africa.’ I myself am the happy possessor 
of a little rude wooden bas-relief, framed and glazed, of two saints 
whose names I have ungratefully forgotten, to whom if you pray 
as you go out to commit a crime, however heinous, you take your 
pardon with you—a refinement upon the whipping of the saints 
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in Calabria, and Spanish hagiolatry. The icons, the sacred images, 
are hung in the chief corner, called ‘ The Beautiful,’ of a Russian 
‘Isba.’ A lamp is always lit before them, and some food spread 
‘for the ghost to come and eat.’ The well-to-do peasant is still 
‘strict about his fasts and festivals, and never neglects to prepare 
for Lent. During the whole year his forethought never wearies ; 
the children pick up a number of fungi, which the English kick 
away as toadstools, these are dried in the sun or the oven, and 
packed in casks with a mixture of hot water and dry meal in which 
they ferment. The staple diet of the peasant consists of buck- 
wheat, rye meal, sauerkraut, and coarse cured fish’ (little, however, 
but black bread, often mouldy, and sauerkraut, nearly putrid, is 
found in the generality of Russian peasant-homes). No milk, butter, 
cheese, or eggs are allowed in Lent, all of which are permitted to 
the Roman Catholic, and the oil the peasant uses for his cooking 
is linseed instead of olive oil, which last he religiously sets aside for 
the lamps burning before the holy images. ‘To neglect fasting 
would cause a man to be shunned as a traitor, not only to his 
religion, but to his class and country.’ 


In a bettermost household, the samovar, the tea-urn, is always 
going. If a couple of men have a bargain to strike, the charcoal is 
lighted inside the urn which has a pipe carried into the stone 
chimney, and the noise of the heated air is like a roaring furnace. 
They will go on drinking boiling hot weak tea, in glasses, for houtrs, 
with liberal allowance of vodki. The samovar, however, is a 
completely new institution, and the old peasants will tell you, ‘Ah, 
Holy Russia has never been the same since we drank so much tea.’ 

The only bit of art or pastime to be found amongst the peasants 
seems to consist in the ‘ circling dances’ with songs, at harvest, Christ- 
mas, and all other important festivals as described by Mr. Ralston. 
And even here ‘the settled gloom, the monotonous sadness,’ are most 
remarkable. Wife-beating, husbands’ infidelities, horrible stories of 
witches and vampires, are the general subjects of the songs. The 
lament of the young bride who is treated almost like a slave by her 
father and mother in law, has a chorus: ‘ Thumping, scolding, never 
lets his daughter sleep,’ ‘Up, you slattern! up, you sloven, sluggish 
slut!’ A wife entreats: ‘Oh, my husband, only for good cause beat 
thou thy wife, not for little things. Far away is my father dear, 
and farther still my mother. The husband who is tired of his wife, 
sings: ‘ Thanks, thanks, to the blue pitches (¢. ¢. poison), it has rid me 
of my cares; -Not that cares afflicted me, my real af*iction was my 
wife,’ ending, ‘ Love will I make to the girls across the stream.’ Next 
comes a wife who poisons her husband. ‘I dried the evil root and 
pounded it small;’ but in this case the husband was hated because 
he had killed her brother. The most unpleasant of all, however, are the 
invocations to vedki. A circle of girls imitate drunken women, and 
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sing as they dance, ‘ Vodki delicious I drank, I drank ; not in a cup 
or a glass, but a bucketful I drank. . . . I cling to the posts of the 
door. Oh, doorpost, hold me up, the drunken woman, the tipsy rogue.’ 

The account of the Baba Zaga, a hideous old witch, is enough to 
drive children into convulsions. 


She has a nose and teeth made of strong sharp iron. As she lies in her hut 
she stretches from one corner to the other, and her nose goes through the roof. 
The fence is made of the bones of the people she has eaten, and tipped with their 
skulls. The uprights of the gate are human legs. She has a broom to sweep 
away the traces of her passage over the snow in her seven-leagued boots. She 
steals children to eat them. 


Remains of paganism are to be found in some of the sayings. A 
curse still existing says, ‘ May Perun (7. e. the lightning) strike thee.’ 
The god Perun, the Thunderer, resembles Thor, and like him 
carries a hammer. He has been transformed into Elijah, the prophet 
Ilya, the rumbling of whose chariot as he rolls through heaven, espe- 
cially on the week in summer when his festival falls, may be heard in 
thunder. There is a dismal custom by which the children are made to 
eat the mouldy bread, ‘ because the Rusalkas (the fairies) do not choose 
bread to be wasted.’ Inhuman stories about burying a child alive in 
the foundation of a new town to propitiate the earth spirit; that a 
drowning man must not be saved, lest the water spirit be offended ; 
that if groans or cries are heard in the forest, a traveller must go 
straight on without paying any attention, ‘for it is only the wood 
demon, the lyeshey,’ seem only to be invented as excuses for selfish 
inaction. Wolves bear a great part in the stories. A peasant 
driving in a sledge with three children is pursued by a pack of 
wolves: he throws out a child, which they stop to devour; then the 
howls come near him again, and he throws out a second ; again they 
return, when the last is sacrificed ; and one is grieved to hear that he 
saves his own wretched cowardly life at last. 

The account of a rural Russian life given in a book called ‘ Dead 
Souls,’ by Gogol, which is considered a Russian classic, is dismal in 
the extreme. Land in Russia has hardly any value in itself, and the 
property of the landowers was estimated by the number of serfs, 
called ‘souls,’ whose labour alone has rendered the land valuable. It 
is amore human way of speaking of the peasants than our own count- 
ing of ‘hands’ (the women, however, were not considered ‘souls’!). 
The possessor of 200 or 300 was a small man; 2,000 seems to have 
placed the owner among the large proprietors. The hero Tchitchikof 
(it has been said, that to give a good sneeze and put ‘ off’ at the end 
makes a very tolerable Russian name ) is a small functionary on the 
usual meagre salary, which is in all cases eked out by an unblushing 
receipt of bribes. As everybody, however, is bribed, he finds his 
share too small to get the luxuries for which he pants. Money, 
however, he knows, is lent by Government on the serfs and land 
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possessed by an owner. The serfs are only numbered in the census 
every ten years, while a tax is paid for them dead or alive; and it 
suddenly strikes him that he may buy the ‘dead souls,’ undertaking 
to pay the tax and then borrow on the security. ‘If it is objected that 
he has no estate to take them to, he says that he is going to colonise 
in the Taurus or the Chersonese, which is a very praiseworthy 
enterprise.’ He goes to a small country town, with his two serfs, one of 
them a coachman, three horses and a britska, which appears to be almost 
indispensable for even so poor a man, and he gradually makes his way 
among the officials, getting introductions among the country owners. 
‘The nobles possessed land, but did not live upon it ; there was nothing 
like the life of an English country gentleman on his estate.’ He then 
goes from house to house, and the result is a description of every 
variety of village and estate, in a great part, at least, of Russia, which 
read like sketches from nature, and have all the exactness of photo- 
graphs. They are melancholy indeed. An opening picture of the 
scenery is very vivid :— 

As soon as he left the town the savage condition in which all the communica- 
tions were left became apparent. On each side the road, ankle deep in dust in 
summer, knee deep in mud in bad weather, lay lines of mole hills, fire woods, with 
tufts of shabby trees, stumps of old trunks which had been burnt by fire, wild 
heaths, bogs, &c. The villages here were in two perfectly parallel lines, looking 
like stacks of wood, with roofs of grey planks, the edges cut out as if in paper. 
The peasants as usual lounged about on planks raised on two blocks, -yawning 
under their sheepskin pelisses. Women, their waists under their armpits, looked 
out of the upper unglazed windows, while a calf or a pig might be seen gazing 
from the stable below. He comes to an owner’s establishment. The Maniloff’s 
house was perched on a bare hill, or rather slope, with scarcely a bush; an arbour, 
however, painted green, and called ‘ Temple of Solitary Meditation,’ stood on the 
bank, A little farther off was a pond, or rather a mass of mud, green with weeds, 
in which two women, having turned up their clothes, were standing up to their 
knees, dragging out a net containing two crabs and a perch. More than two 
hundred little black hovels, without trees or bushes or green of any kind above 
them, with nothing but broken wood lying about darkened by the weather, lay 
beyond. Outside the house Tchitchikof finds the husband, lounging about in a 
dirty silk dressing gown, smoking a long pipe touching the ground, and doing 
nothing from morning till night. Within reigned the greatest disorder; the 
cooking was abominable, the provisions always ran short, the household servants 
were dirty, and generally half tipsy, those in the courtyard slept twelve hours in 
the day, and committed all sorts of fooleries during the other twelve. And why ? 
because Mme. Maniloff was dzen é/evée, and good education is given ( as everybody 
knows ) in young ladies’ schools, and in young ladies’ schools (as everybody knows) 
three things are taught, which constitute the basis of all human virtue; French, 
which is indispensable to the happiness of family life; the piano, to charm the 
leisure hours of the husband ( when he shall come ); and, finally, household manage- 
ment, properly so called, which consists in knitting purses and preparing pretty little 
suprises for birthdays &c. There are different programmes and different schools: 
sometimes the first thing considered is the science of housekeeping, the cigar cases 
and bead work, and French and music only come afterwards, or music may be the 
first necessity. There are programmes and programmes, methods and methods, but 
nothing beyond these three. 
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At this hour Tchitchikof gets his dead souls for nothing. He 
then visits a score of other properties, in the most of which he makes 
himself useful and lives at free quarters while he negotiates his 
purchases. 

One belongs to a miser, a man of large property and a thousand 
souls. The windows of the house are all shut up, excepting .the two 
rooms which he inhabits. His peasants are so miserable, that between 
seventy and eighty have run away. It was difficult, however, for a 
serf in such circumstances to keep clear of the police; they could not 
find work, and were often starved into returning to their misery. The 
master lived on some sour cabbage and gruel, like his barefoot servants, 
who stand in rags about the courtyard. Tchitchikof offers to buy 
the fugitives at thirty-two kopecks (about tenpence) a head, and gets 
them for fifty, after a great deal of bargaining. 

Another picture of the country is striking. 


The britska drove on. The country was flat and bare. What is seen on such 


occasions is that there is nothing to be seen. Milestones which show the kilometres 
of the past and announce the kilometres of the future, lines of carts, villages, grey 
masses varied with samovars, decripit old men and women lounging in the roads, 
men shod with the bark of the lime or the birch, their legs swathed in rags. Little 
towns built with unhewn trunks, without planks—then open country with patches 
of ground green with meadows, yellow with gold, marked with furrows in the open 
desert. Then a peasant song heard in the farthest distance, peals of church bells, 
and further still clouds of flies, multitudes of grass-hoppers, flights of crows, the 
tops of fir trees, oceans of fog darkening a score of different points on a horizon 
which seems to have no other limits. 
‘Boundless as the sea’ is not a comparison which occurs to a Russian. 

Everywhere the lists of dead serfs which Tchitchikof obtains are 
made out for him with the utmost elaboration, their trades, their 
qualities, their height, the colour of their eyes, and their nick- 
names, such as ‘Lazy Peter, the trough is near,’ ‘Ivan not in a 
hurry,’ ‘Slippery Nicholas,’ ‘ Andreas the smith few words,’ &c. 

The saddest story of all is of a proprietor who determined to go 
home from St. Petersburg, where he had spent all his life since 
childhood, and to try to do his duty by his people. 


’ 


He sees before him, at the end of his journey, a fine forest, and asks who is the 
owner, and the reply is his own name; and further on he inquires, ‘ whose are 
those fields and little hills?’ The reply is again they are his own. At length 
he sees the red roofs and cupolas of his home. The peasants crowd around 
the carriage, square beards of every hue, red, black, cinder-coloured, and white, 
welcome him with loud hurrahs. ‘Our father is come at last.’ The women in 
high red headdresses scream, ‘Oh, our little heart, our gold, our dear treasure.’ 
He is much moved at the sight of such excellent natures, and prepares to be their 
father indeed, he began by diminishing the number of days of forced service, 
abolished all the dues in linen, apples, mushrooms, nuts, and walnuts, and halves 
the other work which had been rigorously exacted from the women. He thought 
that they would become more careful of their houses, their husbands, and their 
children ; instead of which gossip, quarrels, and free fights between persons of the 
fair sex got to such a pitch, that the husbands, after months of woe, came up one 
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after another and said, ‘O Barine, deliver me from my wife, she is worse than an 
imp of hell, I can’t live with her any longer.’ As for the land which he kept in 
his own hands, the hay dried up, the barley failed, the oats shed, while on that 
held by the peasants everything went on well. ‘Why are my crops worse than 
yours?’ inquired he. ‘God knows, perhaps it is the fly,’ or ‘Surely there has 
been no rain at all;’ but the fly had not eaten the peasants’ crops, and the capri- 
cious rain had certainly singularly favoured them. He tried to found a school, 
but the outcry was so great that he was obliged to give it up, and all his efforts 
after law and order, arbitrations, and regulation of property, failed one after the 
other, and at length he gave up society, sank into a torpid lethargic state, spent 
his time in solitary smoking, and soon sank back to the level of his neighbours. 
Here Tchitchikof made himself generally useful, and got ninety dead 
souls given him for nothing. 

The mixture of luxury and barbarism in every account is remark- 
able. The ladies are described as dressed in the last Parisian fashion, 
smoking cigarettes, sitting in filthy rooms with broken furniture, 
and surrounded by drunken maids. ‘There were six laundresses in 
the house, and they were drunk four days in the week.’ The men 
with endless carriages and horses, drinking champagne like water 
over their cards (more champagne is consumed in Russia alone than 
is grown in the whole French province), but eating enormously like 
savages. One man consumes a sucking pig for his dinner, another 
a whole shoulder of mutton stewed in gruel, another slips into a 
supper before the guests arrive, and eats up a monstrous sturgeon, 
‘leaving only the tail and the bones.’ Superstitions, such as ‘spit- 
ting three times on each side when death or any other unpleasant 
subject is spoken of, to ward off the devils,’ are mentioned casually. 
(There are four kinds of these—house devils, wood devils, stable 
devils, field devils—and a counter charm for each.) In a great house, 
with a magnificent array of servants, the ladies-maids and footmen 
sleep on the ground in passages, on a mat or the bare floor, and in 
large towns often in the street.’2 Tchitchikof on some grand occasion 
‘passes a wet sponge all over him, which generally he did only on 
Sundays; but if he did not wash he always used a great deal of 
eau de Cologne!’ The condition of society reminds one of a medlar, 
rotten before it is ripe. 

At the end, Tchitchikof, who has obtained 200,000 roubles from 
the State Bank, is obliged to refund them, but he has borrowed 
sufficient money from his different acquaintances to enable him to 
purchase a large and rich estate in a distant part of the country. He 
marries the daughter of a neighbouring mayor, a very decent man, 
and sets up himself for good. The author is so angry with his own 
creation, that he is barely able to finish the fortunes of his hero. 
After years of happiness, and having six children, he grows sick of 
so much repose, health, well-being, and calm. He finds respect- 


2 The clerk of a Jew broker in one story is described as being forced to sleep on 
the threshold in winter in a sheepskin. 
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ability extremely tiresome, and proposes to his old coachman to start 
once more on their travels, as in his beloved Bohemian days. The 
man has grown old and fat, and resists to the uttermost ; but Tchi- 
tchikof will listen to nothing, and they set out at daybreak in his 
celebrated britska. About twenty miles from home, however, the 
wheels break down, and the village blacksmith takes two days to mend 
them ; he starts again the following evening, but while he was asleep 
the coachman and the horses drive back again quietly to the house. 
His wife wisely holds her tongue, and he has not the courage to go 
forth again once more. ‘ He then reconciled himself to fate, was 
elected marshal of the nobles, went in for agriculture, subscribed to 
seven Russian papers, two French, and one German, although he 
did not know a word of French, and barely a hundred of German. 
‘This good and great man,’ as the author perpetually calls him, 
‘adored everything existing in Russia, and considered any reform 
as iniquitous, anti-social, and unchristian. As a man of order, and 
marshal, he enjoyed general esteem and consideration. He may 
truly be said to be one of the most perfect heroes of the past genera- 
tion. Indeed, we believe that he is not dead, that such men must 
live for ever, immortal as they are in their qualities.’ He was a 
good-natured rogue, and had always intended to treat his serfs well ; 
‘but this last point of his wishes was like the plates of dessert for ever 
left untouched at the grand dinners laid out in railway stations. ’ 


The accounts in Ivan Tourgueneff’s stories are still more sad. 
The note struck has a deeper sound of tragedy, and one painful 
scene after another shows the misery, vice, and barbarism of all classes 
alike. In one of the lighter sketches, the great musical capacity of 
the people mentioned by Haxthausen appears. Notwithstanding his 
extraordinarily backward state of civilisation, the peasant is a born 
musician, and the Russian bass is said to have two more low notes in 
his voice than the rest of Europe. A young peasant, Ivan, excels so 
greatly in the trills and shakes and variations, of which the race is 
very fond, and he is called ‘ the nightingale.’ He hears of a rival in 
a distant village who trills and shakes to an even higher degree, and 
sets off for the place, to dare him to a trial of singing in the village 
dram-shop. ‘The hut is full of bearded amateurs, who listen with alt 
their might. Ivan begins the contest, and the beards wag approval. 
Next comes the rival’s turn, and his performances are still finer, 
and so prolonged and delightful that he evidently is winning, and 
the beards wag faster than before. Poor Ivan asks for another trial, 
and this time he surpasses himself. He sings higher and higher, 
and deeper and deeper, and above all louder and louder, till at last he 
falls down in a fainting fit, and is carried out, he knows not whether 
triumphant or not, but half-dying. 

The Emancipation was doubtless 4 great work. 20,000,000 serfs 
belonging to private owners, and 30,000,000 more, the serfs of the 
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Crown, were set free. They had always, however, considered the com- 
munal land as in one sense their own. ‘ We are yours, but the land 
is ours,’ was the phrase. The Act was received with mistrust and 
suspicion, and the owners were supposed to have tampered with the 
good intentions of the Czar. Land had been allotted to each peasant 
family sufficient, as supposed, for its support, besides paying a fixed 
yearly sum to Government. Much of it, however, is so bad that it 
cannot be made to afford a living and pay the tax, in fact a poll tax, 
not dependent on the size of the strip, but on the number of the souls. 
The population in Russia has always had a great tendency to migrate, 
and serfdom in past ages is said to have been instituted to enable the 
lord of the soil to be responsible for the taxes. ‘It would have been 
impossible to collect these from peasants free to roam from Archangel 
to the Caucasus, from Petersburg to Siberia.’ It was therefore 
necessary to enforce the payments from the village community, 
the Mir, which is a much less merciful landlord than the nobles of 
former days, and constantly sells up the defaulting peasants. 

The rule of the Mir is strangely democratic in so despotic an 
empire. The Government never interferes with the communes if they 
pay their taxes, and the ignorant peasants of the rural courts may pass 
sentences of imprisonment for seven days, inflict twenty strokes with 
a rod, impose fines, and cause a man who is pronounced ‘ vicious or 
pernicious’ to beabanished toSiberia. The authority of the Mir, of the 
Starosta, the Whiteheads, the chief elders, seems never to be resisted, 
and there are a number of proverbs declaring ‘what the Mir decides 
must come to pass,’ ‘The neck and shoulders of the Mir are broad.’ The 
tear of the Mir is cold but sharp.’ Each peasant is bound hand and 
foot by minute regulations ; he must plough, sow, and reap only when 
his neighbours do, and the interference with his liberty of action is 
most vexatious and very injurious. 

The agriculture enforced is of the most barbarous kind. Jansen, 
Professor of Political Economy at Moscow, says: ‘ The three-field sys- 
tem—corn, green crops, and fallow—which was abandoned in Europe 
two centuries ago, has most disastrous consequences here. ‘The lots 
are changed every year, and no man has any interest in improving 
property which will not be his in so short a time. Hardly any 
manure is used, and in many places the corn is threshed out by 
driving horses and wagons over it. The exhaustion of the soil by 
this most barbarous culture has reached a fearful pitch.’ 


The size of the allotments varies extremely in the different cli- 
mates and soils, and the country is so enormous that the provinces were 
divided into zones to carry out the details of the Emancipation Act— 
the zone without black soil ; the zone with black soil; and, third, the 
great steppe zone. In the first two the allotments range from 2% 
to 20 acres, in the steppes from 8% to 3414, ‘Whether, however,’ 
says Jansen, ‘the peasants cultivate their land as proprietors at 
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1s. 9@. or hire it at 18s. 6d. the result is the same—the soil is 
scourged and exhausted, and semi-starvation has become the general 
feature of peasant life.’ 

By the Act and its consequences 52,000,000 human beings, or 
77 per cent. of the population, were converted into owners of per- 
petual tenants. In the Baltic provinces private owners still possess 
rather more than the peasants, but in three of the most northern and 
two of the most southern provinces peasant ownership prevails 
exclusively. The landed proprietors were nominaliy indemnified by 
the State for the land taken from them, but they were often greatly 
in debt, their mortgages were deducted, and of the remainder only 
part was paid in cash, the rest in stock which was charged for the 
cost of administration. When the labour of the serfs was taken away 
from the owners who still held on, free labour was impossible to obtain, 
from peasants working their own land at seed-time and harvest. 
The nobles were therefore obliged to sell as much land as possible. 
They were allowed, if the peasants wanted a homestead, to oblige 
them to buy an allotment with it, and the State undertook to advance 
four-fifths of the purchase money. At the beginning of 1881 
nearly 100,000,000/. had been thus advanced by the Government 
to the ex-serfs. Only 34 per cent., however, applied for money 
to be helped to buy; the remaining 66 per cent. have done it by 
compulsion. 

The result as given in all the reports from Russian authorities 
and English consuls agree that the Emancipation Act has been an 
utter failure. They repeat the same facts again and again. ‘The 
peasant proprietors of the zone without black soil are in a condition 
of bankruptcy, hopelessly in arrears with their poll-tax, capitation 
rents, redemption dues.’ ‘The Russian peasants are now in reality 
with few exceptions mere paupers, as the land they cultivate does 
not yield enough to feed them. From one end of the country to 
the other, they are in a state of semi-starvation. In several of the 
Volga provinces there has been a widespread famine.’ The A/oscow 
Gazette acknowledges that ‘nearly one-half of Russia is afflicted 
with famine to an extent hitherto unknown.’ Another report says, 
‘The harvest has been failing in the south of Russia, not from drought, 
but from the ravages of beetles and worms produced by slovenly 
cultivation and shallow ploughing. In twenty-five years the experi- 
ment has reduced the Russian peasant to a lower level than when he 
was a serf, and: exhausted the once rich soil of the country.’ The 
English consul at Taganrog repeats the same story. A quarter of 
a century has sufficed to ruin the once great and powerful nobles of 
Russia. One-fourth of their estates, indeed, of the whole agricul- 
tural soil of the country, is mortgaged to the land banks, who often 
step in and take possession. Another fourth has been sold out- 
right. 
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In the black earth zone, with a produce of 281 kopecks per desiatine, the 
interest takes 228, the taxes 15, leaving the proprietor only 38 kopecks. It being 
impossible to get labour at the most important seasons, the landlords sometimes 
let land to the mir, receiving every third or fourth shock of corn as rent; the cost 
of ploughing, seed, and harvesting being borne by the peasants. The land con- 
sidered enough in 1861 to support the peasants is now quite insufficient; villiage and 
communal taxes have increased as well as the Government imposts. The price of 
corn has gone down, the seasons have been bad, the agriculture is wretched, the 
produce is only 2% to 4% to the quantity of corn sown, whereas in England it 
is about 15 for winter and 20 for spring cereals. Although rent is only 2s. per 
acre for large holdings, and IIs. to 15s. for vegetable gardens, the peasants cannot 
at the present time live and pay their taxes, and their cattle and goods are often 
seized, which means ruin. No manure is used, corn is sown consecutively for 
years, after which the land is used for grazing. 

A great part of the country has fallen into the hands of rapacious middle-men 
and speculators, the upper and middle classes are nearly ruined, and that without 
benefiting the masses. 


Usuary is the great nightmare of rural Russia at present, an evil 
which seems to dog the peasant proprietor in all countries alike. The 
‘Gombeen Man’ is fast getting possession of the little Irish owners. 
A man who hires land cannot borrow on it; the little owner is tempted 
always to mortgage it at a pinch. In Russia he borrows to the out- 
side of its value, to pay the taxes and get in his crop. ‘The bond- 
age labourers, 7. ¢. men bound to work on their creditor’s land as 


interest for money lent, receive no wages and are in fact a sort of 
slaves, They repay their extortioners by working as badly as they 
can—a ‘level worst,’ far inferior to that of the serfs of old, they 
harvest three and a half or four stacks of corn where the other 


peasants get five. The Koulaks and Mir-eaters, and other usurers, 
often of peasant origin, exhaust the peasant in every way ; they then 
foreclose the mortgages, unite the small’ pieces-of land once more, 
and reconstitute large estates. A koulak is not to be trifled with ; 
he finds a thousand occasions for revenge; the peasant cannot cheat 
the Jew as he does the landlord, and is being starved out—the 
mortality is enormous. In the rural districts of England, the death 
rate is 18 per 1,000. In the whole of Central Russia it reached 
62 per 1,000 at the last revision in 1882. -‘The famine now so 
frightfully common is not owing to barreness of the soil, for the 
mortality is greatest where the land is best. The birth rate in these 
provinces is 45.’ 

‘The usurers are able to oppress the peasants by the help of the 
tax gatherer, ¢.g. they are obliged to sell their corn in September, 
when it is cheap, in order to pay the tax, and buy it again in winter, 
when it is dear, to live.’ The tax-gatherer knows that if he sells up 
the peasant he becomes a beggar and can pay no more; flogging 
therefore is resorted to, and insolvent peasants are flogged in a body. 
Last winter an inspector of Novgorod reported that in one district 
1,500 peasants had been condemned to be flogged for non-payment 
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of taxes. 550 had already suffered, and the Ministry was interceded 
with to procure a respite for the rest.’ One-third of our peasants 
have become homeless, downtrodden, beggarly batraks,’ ‘The area 
of cultivated land has diminished by one-fifth and in some places by 
a quarter of its former amount.’ ‘ Land yields nothing,’ is the general 
outcry. ‘It is abandoned to the wasteful cultivation of the cottiers,’ 
says Stepniak—no prejudiced witness against them. The Nihilist 
remedy is to give the peasants more land, 7. ¢. to enable them to 
mortgage further, and to divide still more as population increases. 
The other remedy proposed is to reconstitute large estates, which is 
being done already, but in the worst manner and by the worst men in 
the country ; ‘ a wage-receiving class would then be possible,’ it is said. 

The artificial creation of a system of peasant proprietors in order 
to increase their well-being, it is allowed now on all hands, has failed 
entirely in Russia. 

The two panaceas prescribed for.Ireland have been the possession 
of land by the peasants, and local self-government, both of which 
have been enjoyed by the Russian peasant for centuries, although 
the particular form of it was changed. The proposals for Ireland by 
the late Government are strangely: like those employed in Russia to 
carry out emancipation—v/. ¢. the buying out of the landlords, the enor- 
mous advances of money to the peasants to purchase their lands, the 
encouragement to the morcel/lement of property generally, and the 
extensive rights of self-government to be given to local communities. 
Moreover ‘ the character of the Russian Slave is like that of the pure 
Irish Celt, with no steady habit of industry or tenacity of purpose, the 
chief object of life being to drink and be merry. The consequence 
of the measure has been that the upper and middle classes have been 
ruined, agriculture in a good sense has almost ceased to exist, and 
the peasant is at the last degree of misery and starvation, ground 
down by the usurers, who alone make it possible to pay the taxes.’ 

The financial condition of Russia is thus described: ‘ Thc Govern- 
ment loses 5,000,000/. yearly by its administration of the railroads, 
about 3,500,o00/. on the decline in value of the paper rouble.* She 
borrows enormous sums each year at high interest. An overwhelm- 
ing economic crisis in Russia is expected, which will bring finan- 
cial ruin more disastrous than the most sanguinary and costly war.’ 
It is a vicious circle: the Empire cannot reduce its expenditure, the 
taxes cannot be remitted, and they can only be paid by help of the 

3’England is now accused by Russia of every possible crime, ‘the fall in the 
paper rouble,’ the union of Roumelia which was hatched at Princess Beatrice’s mar- 
riage, the refusal of the Mingrelian Prince, &c. She takes the place of the Bonaparte 
of the past generation in England. See Canning’s poem inthe Amti-Facobin. 

‘ Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies ? 
Who makes the Luddites and the bread to rise ? 
Why he, who, forging for this land a yoke, 
Reminds me of a line I lately spoke,’ &c. 
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usurers. The knowledge of this will probably account for the hesitation 
lately shown at St. Petersburg. The malversations and speculations of 
the War Department are such, also, that the number of troops on paper 
is no real guide. It is told on the best authority that it was neces- 
sary to call out 700,000 men in the last war with Turkey in order to 
place 200,000 in the field; the rest had either not obeyed the sum- 
mons, had fallen sick on the way, been starved, or had deserted. 

The motive of emancipation cannot be considered as quite 
disinterested. It was not the first time that the Russian Govern- 
ment had posed as the protector of ‘the masses against the classes.’ 
Bulgaria is only the last instance of a policy which has long been 
the mainspring of Russian Government. ‘Profiting by the differ- 
ence of race between the peasants and the German landowners and 
merchants in Lithuania and the Baltic provinces, it has aggravated 
the discord between them. The attempt to crush the German ele- 
ment has indeed created great ill-feeling in Germany. The same 
policy has been followed in Finland, where the Finns have been set 
against the Swedes.’ while in Poland the ruin of the nobles, ousted 
in great part by the peasant proprietors (who are now mostly in the 
hands of the Jews), isa melancholy story. In Bulgaria the ill-will 
between the Mahommedan conquerors and landowners, and the 
Christian peasants, was such that Russia appeared asa deliverer; but 
as soon as she demands the price of her efforts, in a semi-protectorate, 
Bulgaria seems to feel as much dislike towards her would-be lord as 
to the old Turk himself. 


One result of emancipation has come about, probably foreseen by 
the benevolent despot. The peasant class comprises five-sixths of 
the whole population—a_ stolid, ignorant utterly unprogressive 
mass of human beings. They have received in gift nearly half the 
empire for their own use, and cling to the soil as their only chance 
of existence. They consequently dread all change, fearing that it 
should endanger this valued possession. A dense solid stratum of 
unreasoning conservatism thus constitutes the whole basis of Russian 
society, backed by the most corrupt set of officials to be found in the 
whole world. The middle and upper classes are often full of ardent 
wishes for the advancement of society and projects for the reform of 
the State. These are generally of the wildest and most terrible 
description, but their objects are anything but unreasonable. They 
desire to share in political power and the government of their country, 
as in the privilege of every nation in Europe, and they hope to 
do something for the seething mass of ignorance and misery around 
them. The Nihilists have an ideal at least of good, and the open 
air of practical politics would probably get rid of the unhealthy 
absurdities and wickedness of their creeds. But the Russian peasant 
cares neither for liberty nor politics, neither for education, or cleanli- 
ness, or civilisation of any kind. His only ‘interest is-to squeeze just 
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enough out of his plot of ground to live upon, and to get drunk ‘ as 
many days in the year as possible. With such a base to the pyramid 
as is constituted by the peasant proprietors of Russia, aided by the 
enormous army, recruited almost to any extent from among their 
ranks, whose chief religion is a superstitious reverence for the ‘ great 
father,’ * the Czar is safe in refusing all concessions, all improvements ; 
and the hopeless nature of Russian reform hitherto, mainly hangs 
upon the conviction of the Government that nothing external can 
possibly act upon the inert mass. ‘Great is stupidity, and shall 
prevail.’ But surely not for ever ! 
F. P. VERNEY. 


4« When God created the world He made different nations, and gave them all 
sorts of good things—land, corn, fruit. Then He asked them if they were satisfied, 
and they all said «* Yes,” except the Russian, who had got as much as the rest, but 
simpered, “ Please, Lord, some vodki.” ’—Russian Popular Tale. 

5 «The same word Batushka is used for Father, the head of the Mir, the serf-owner, 
and the Czar,’ says Haxthausen; the sun and moon appear under the same word in 
the songs. 
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THE ZENITH OF CONSERVATISM. 


THERF was a favourite saying of Ptolemy the astronomer, which 
Lord Bacon quotes in its Latin version thus: Quum fint appro- 
pinquas, bonum cum augmento operare—‘ As you draw near to 
your latter end, redouble your efforts to do good.’ From time to 
time I have ventured to criticise the action of our great political par- 
ties. The professional politicians are always apt to be impatient of 
the intervention in politics of a candid outsider, and he must expect 
to provoke contempt and resentment in a good many of them. 
Still the action of the regular politicians continues to be, for the 
most part, so very far from successful, that the outsider is perpetu- 
ally tempted to brave their anger and to offer his observations, with 
the hope of possibly doing some little good by saying what many 
quiet people are thinking and wishing outside of the strife, phrases, 
and routine of professional politics. Declining years supply a 
motive, Ptolemy tells us, to an aged outsider for more than ever 
trying to do this, and so, at the present moment of crisis, I find 
myself drawn back to politics. Before the defeat of the Liberals 
I criticised the performance and situation of the Liberal party under 
Mr. Gladstone, and said that this great party seemed to have at that 
moment pretty well reached its zadir, or lowest. The other great 
political party, the party of the Conservatives, might on the con- 
trary before the recent sudden surprise of Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
resignation have been said to stand at its zenith, or highest. Before 
Parliament meets, and it is decided whether the fortunes of Conser- 
vatism shall remain prosperous or shall take a turn to decline and 
fall, I want to inquire how things look to plain people outside of 
the rivalry of parties, and on what the standing or falling of the 
Conservative fortunes seems to depend. 

When one thinks of the weakness of the Conservatives in the 
last Parliament, of the confidence of Mr. Gladstone and his followers 
that in the elections for the present Parliament they would sweep 
the Conservatives from the field, and how this confidence proved false 
and the Conservatives from very weak in Parliament became very 
strong; when one thinks, next, of the prophesying of the Liberais 
that the alliance between the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists 
would instantly dissolve, and how false, too, this prophesying proved ; 
when one considers, finally, how the Conservatives in their resistance 
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to Mr. Gladstone had and have the mind of the country with them, 
or at least the mind of England, of the far greatest, most civilised, 
and most influential part of the country, the part, too, where the 
mere trade or game of politics least absorbs men, where there is to 
be found the largest number of people who think coolly and inde- 
pendently—when one considers all this, one must surely own that 
the Conservatives might until just now have been said to be at their 
zenith. 

Certainly there have been appearances of danger. We heard 
at one time that Mr. Chamberlain was consenting to an attack on 
the Home Secretary’s seat at Birmingham, at another that Sir 
George Trevelyan was going himself to contest a Conservative seat 
at Brighton. ‘Then, too, there was Mr. Gladstone’s friendly proposal 
that the Liberal Unionists should join with him to force the hand of 
the Conservative leaders at the beginning of this coming session, and 
to make them at once produce their plans for dealing with Ireland. 
But these former appearances of danger passed off. Mr. Chamberlain 
was staunch, Sir George Trevelyan was staunch. Mr. Gladstone’s 
friendly call to co-operation was received by Lord Hartington with a 
coldness which reminds one irresistably of the attitude of the prince 
in Rasselas: ‘His old instructor officiously sought opportunities of 
conference, which the prince, having long considered him as one 
whose intellects were exhausted, was not very willing to afford.’ 


Now, however, has come the startling surprise of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s resignation. Of course, that resignation is a grave event, 
throwing a very serious responsibility upon Lord Randolph Churchill, 
a very serious responsibility upon Lord Salisbury. So long, however, 
as the’ Liberal Unionists continue staunch, and the majority remains 
unimpaired, the gravity of the event is ministerial and parliamen- 
tary, rather than national. But the attitude of Mr. Chamberlain, 
agitated by Lord Randolph Churchill’s resignation, has become equi- 
vocal. More than ever is it important that the mind of the country, 
the great power of quiet reasonable opinion in England, should make 
its force felt. Parliaments, parties, and politicians, are more or less 
discredited ; that force is at bottom sound, and affords our best 
guarantee of national strength and safety. It placed the Conservatives 
in office, and, if not alienated, it will for the present keep them there. 
Questions of persons sink into insignificance beside the paramount 
question, whether Ministers will, by their policy on two or three 
matters, now of main concern, carry the mind of the country with 
them. It is favourable to them at present in spite of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s defection and of Mr. Chamberlain’s signallings to the 
enemy. It is favourable to them at present, and shows no signs of 
withdrawing from them its goodwill. But how are they to keep it 
favourable? How are they to retain the goodwill af that great body 
of quiet reasonable people, who thought the course attempted by Mr. 
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Gladstone and his Liberals a false and dangerous one, and rejoiced 
at the success of the Conservatives in stopping it? 

Well, what the Conservatives, having been themselves successful, 
have now above all to do, is to make their country too, in its turn 
succeed. There can be no doubt that for this good while past 
our country has not been, in the judgment of any cool-headed 
person, succeeding; that it has seemed somehow, as has _ been 
said, to flounder and to beat the air; to be finding itself stopped 
on this line and on that, and to be threatened with a sort of 
standstill. People carried away by party spirit will say anything ; 
they will say that Mr. Gladstone succeeded in Egpyt, that he was 
successful with his Land Act, successful with procedure. But that 
great body of plain reasonable people, whose goodwill at present 
makes, I say, the strength of the Conservative Government, know 
better. Perhaps party writers on the Tory side will say that 
Lord Salisbury’s Government, since it has been in power, has already 
been succeeding; but dispassionate observers will hardly agree to 
that either. The Conservatives have done little or nothing hither- 
to, since they came into power, to make their country succeed, 
to make things go happily for us, any more than the Liberals did. I 
do not say that the Conservatives are to be blamed for this; perhaps 
they have not had time, perhaps they have been reserving them. 
selves for the meeting of Parliament. But the fact remains; they 
have not yet made their country visibly recover itself and succeed, 
and to make it do this is what is wanted of them. If they are to 
remain at the zenith, they must do it; and both for their own sake 
and for the sake of the country it is most important for them, and 
now since Lord Randolph Churchill’s defection more important than 
ever, to consider by what sort of proceedings when Parliament 
meets, since they seem to be waiting for the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, they are likely to do it. 


Soon enough will the occasions come to the Conservative Govern- 
ment, the occasions for standing or falling; and in what fashion 
soever they may meet them they will have plenty of party foes sure 
to tell them that they do ill, and plenty of party friends to tell them 
that they do well. But the verdict which will decide whether they 
and the great Conservative party led by them shall really stand or 
fall is, I repeat, the great force of fair and reasonable English opinion 
independent of party. This force is what they must keep in view 
and seek to satisfy. It will go with them in not permitting questions 
to be raised which ought to be postponed to matters more urgently 
pressing now. But with three matters of urgent present importance 
the Government will, as every one knows, have to deal: procedure, 
the state of Ireland, local government. It is probable also that some 
branch or other of the question of Church disestablishment will force 
itself under the notice of Parliament and compel discussion. On 
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perhaps four matters, therefore, the government will, we may expect, 
have to declare itself: procedure, the state of Ireland, local govern- 
ment, Church disestablishment. On these it will have to carry with 
it, if it is to stand and not to fall, the great body of independent 
reasonable opinion in England. 

Let us take procedure first. Probably no member of Parliament 
quite kvows how scandalous and intolerable the present state of the 
House of Commons appears to the great body of quiet reasonable 
people throughout the country. Party men may find their account, one 
way or another, in that state of things; the excitement of it, and self- 
importance, may make many members of Parliament blind to the actual 
truth. But the actual truth is that plain reasonable people outside 
the House of Commons regard the confusion into which it has fallen, 
and its apparent helplessness to extricate itself, with ever deepening 
disgust and shame; it 1s a relief to them when Parliament is not 
sitting; they are uneasy and apprehensive as soon as it meets again, 
for they know that the time for humiliation has returned. A Minister 
said solemnly, after a scandalous scene: ‘The country will judge;’ 
the Zimes sounded its eternal warning: ‘If this sort of thing con- 
tinues, it will become necessary to apply some very stringent remedy.’ 
The country has judged, judged and condemned. It has judged 
that the stringent remedy ought to have been long before now 
applied, and has condemned the IIvuse of Commons of impotence 
for not applying it. Factious men in the House of Commons may 
from party interest oppose a stringent reform of procedure, vain men 
may oppose it in the interest of their own importance ; pedants, both 
inside and outside the House of Commons, may oppose it on the 
strength of stock phrases which perhaps had force and truth once 
but which have them no longer. But the body of quiet reasonable 
opinion throughout the country is in favour of a most stringent 
reform ; and this opinion will heartily approve the Government if 
it undertakes such a reform and carries it through, it will be dis- 
pleased and alienated if it does not. Plain people will not be im- 
practicable and insist on having closure by a bare majority, if the 
Government finds that}time and labour are saved through accepting 
closure by a majority of three-fifths, or of two-thirds; but the more 
stringent a closure the Government can carry, the better will plain 
people be pleased. I presume it will hardly now be Lord Randolph 
Churchill who will propose closure ; but to imagine that we should have 
been so stiff as not to accept closure from Lord Randolph Churchill 
because he of old intemperately inveighed against it, is to think us 
foolish indeed. The Saturday Review objects to my quoting Bishop 
Wilson, but really I have a maxim of his which fits Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s duty in this matter exactly: ‘Let us not afflict ourselves 
with our failings ; our perfection consists in opposing them.’ 

The subject of Ireland I will leave to the last, because it requires 
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to be treated at most length. We come next, therefore, to the 
question of local government. It cannot be said that the opinion 
which the Conservative Ministry is so concerned to satisfy, the 
opinion of quiet reasonable people throughout the country, has as yet 
much addressed itself to this question of local government, or feels 
a keen interest in it. Such people are indeed bent, as I believe, on 
giving to the Irish the due control of their own local affairs, just as the 
Scotch have it, or the English themselves. Through the Parliament 
at Westminster Scotchmen and Englishmen do in the main get this 
control, though by an imperfect and inconvenient method ; Irishmen, 
however, fail to get it, and a plan of local government is necessary 
in order to give it to them. The necessity is recognised; it is 
known, moreover, that other nations have reformed their system of 
local government to meet modern needs, whilst ours remains chaotic 
and inefficient. And the more the advantage of the reforms effected 
elsewhere comes to be understood, the greater will be the impatience 
at our unreformed chaos. Difficulties are raised, it is objected that a 
thorough system of local government, such as we see, for instance, in the 
United States, implies a federal organisation of the people concerned. 
But the kingdom of Prussia is not organised federally any more than the 
kingdom of Great Britain; and in Prussia the Liberals have reformed 
almost the whole system of the local governments, and established 
a system new and thorough; it is the one-success of the Prussian 
Liberals. Prussia has thirteen Provinces and four hundred and sixty- 
nine Circles or Districts, each with its assembly elected by a very 
simple and wide suffrage ; after these come al] the municipalities, urban 
and rural, each of them with its own elective assembly too. The system 
works well. I have most examined it in connection with the elementary. 
schools. These have far more to do with the district and provincial 
governments than with the central government. They are gainers 
thereby, they are managed with less of what we call red fape, with 
much more understanding of local needs. Furthermore, in mon- 
archical Prussia just as in republican and federal America, the 
district and provincial assemblies afford a wholesale training in 
public affairs to their members, a training which both informs and 
raises them, and of which the middle class in our country is destitute. 
The more that all this comes to be known and considered, the more 
will the force of quiet reasonable opinion here be engaged in favour 
of creating a thorough system of local government. At present our 
people do, as I have already admitted, chiefly think of it as a remedy 
for the Irish difficulty. Whether as a system for Ireland only, or for 
the entire kingdom, it is important that it should be built on suffi- 
ciently large lines, not too complicated, not fantastic, not hesitating 
and suspicious, not taking back with one hand what it gives with 
the other. Why? Because a measure of that kind cannot pos- 
sibly win general and cordial acceptance, cannot, therefore, really 
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succeed ; and success, clear and broad success, is what the general 
sentiment demands from measures produced by the Government. 
People are become very impatient of seeing their country fumble 
and fail, the efforts of government turn away, our affairs go amiss. 
If Ministers do not see their way to producing a full and frank 
measure of local government at the present moment, they would 
surely do well to put off the production of their measure rather than 
produce a lame one; most especially if, as is rumored, Ireland is 
thought to be not in a proper state for the immediate introduction 
there of any such measure at all. 


Next we have the question of Church disestablishment, which is 
likely to come under discussion in connection with Wales. Here it 
is above all important that Ministers should not only think of defeating 
their party opponents and of gratifying their party supporters, but also 
of carrying with them the mind of the country, the force of quiet 
reasonable opinion in the nation. Admit reforms they must; but 
Conservatives are always saying that it is their principle to make 
needful reforms, only without destroying. I will add that they can 
afford to disregard entirely their adversaries’ reproach of stealing the 
Liberal reforms. The important reforms which the liberal party, 
the party of movement and change, has brought about, are almost 
entirely reforms demanded—legitimately, I will add, demanded—by 
the instinct of expansion in our community, reforms among which 
the extension of the suffrage, with the ballot, may stand as chief. 
But these are reforms of machinery, requiring not much insight or 
thought to make them ; comparatively easy, and tempting in proportion 
to their ease. For the more vital and constructive kinds of reform 
the Liberal party has shown, except in the single and doubtful case 
of Free Trade, little disposition and no faculty. What is the Liberal 
policy in Ireland? Throwing up the game there, the virtual aban- 
donment of the Union. What is the Liberal policy with regard to 
the Church? Mere destruction of a great and old national agency. 
What with regard to the House of Lords? Very much the same 
thing. Sir George Trevelyn seems inclined, Unionist though he 
is, to make the Liberal party his religion, just as the religion of 
Gambetta, Mr. Frederick Harrison tells us, was France; and I must 
say that neither the one nor the other object for religion seems to 
me adequate. When the Liberal party proposes to reform without 
destroying, its proposals are commonly childish. Take the well- 
known Liberal proposition to expel the bishops from the House of 
Lords. One can hardly imagine sensible men planning a Second 
Chamber which should not include the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
the time being, or which should include the young gentlemen 
who now flock to the House of Lords when pigeon-shooting is in 
question. But our precious Liberal reformers are for retaining the 
pigeon-shooters and for expelling the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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No: if the Conservatives can produce vital and constructive 
reforms, there is no fear of our finding them to be plagiarisms from 
the Liberals. But vital and constructive reforms, such as may so 
properly come from the party of stability and prominence—reforms 
which possess, as Burke finely says, ‘all the benefits which may be 
in change without any of the inconveniences of mutation,’ these the 
Conservatives must produce, or must at least show themselves capable 
of producing ; and nowhere more than in Church matters. 

Twenty years and more have now gone by, since in a lecture at 
Oxford I quoted the declaration of a member of Parliament, a friend 
of mine, that a thing’s being an anomaly was in his opinion no 
objection to it whatever, and I remarked that any rate, perhaps, 
the labours of the friends of light might be trusted to prevail so far 
as this: that in twenty years’ time it should be thought, even in 
England, an objection to a thing that it is absurd. And this is 
what has really come about. The epoch of concentration has ended 
for us, the ice has broken up, things are no longer looked upon as a 
part of the order of creation merely because we find them existing. 
If they are absurd, this is now a positive objection to them; they 
become impossible as well, and have to be got rid of. Apply this to 
Church matters. The American newspapers have all been saying 
with wonder lately, and our newspapers have repeated it after them, 
that the present Earl of Lonsdale has forty Church livings in his gift, 
and nominates their incumbents. Perhaps he has not really so many 
as forty, but certainly he has a good number. Well, twenty years ago, if 
a like thing had been mentioned, the stale old hacks in politics and 
religion, whose business it was to talk plausibly on these topics but to 
prevent all innovation, would have uttered their decorous platitudes, 
would have said that the thing was unfortunate, but that it could not 
possibly be helped, and our society at large would have gravely acqui- 
esced. But now the mention of a thing of this kind startles people, 
raises their impatience. They feel that Lord Lonsdale’s having the 
presentation to these livings is an absurdity. The body of quiet 
reasonable people throughout the country, whose goodwill is so essen- 
tial to the Government, have come, I say, to perceive, when a thing 
of this kind is brought to their notice, that it is absurd; it is 
felt to be absurd, and its long continuance henceforth, therefore, 


becomes impossible. The Government must in questions of Church 
patronage be in concert with this force of reasonable opinion, not 
lagging behind it or in conflict with it. 


The same as to the maintenance of the Church establishment on 
its actual footing, under circumstances such as those which we see 
presenting themselves in Wales. To maintain the establishment in 
Wales for the sole benefit of a small minority of the population is an 
absurdity there, just as it was in Ireland. When it comes before the 
mind of reasonable people, it is felt by them to be an absurdity. 
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The thing being felt to be an adsurdity, its long continuance becomes 
impossible. Does that necessitate disestablishment, secularisation of 
Church revenues, giving to roads and bridges what was meant for 
religion? Not by any means. ‘The sterile programme of our actual 
party Liberalism has no no better solution than this to offer, but a 
better solution may be found, and it is the business of a truly Con- 
servative government to find it. The mind of the country will be 
heartily with them if they can produce and supply it. 

And now I come, lastly, to that which is, after all, both the great 
opportunity and the great danger for the Conservatives at present— 
Ireland. If they succeed here, they will be at the zenith beyond all 
doubt or question, and whatever Lord Randolph Churchill or Mr. 
Chamberlain may do or say; if they fumble and fail, if their efforts 
go awry and affairs in Ireland go amiss, then inevitably must come 
the turn of Cleon and his democracy, who will resume in triumph 
the game which the country cut short once, but will then reluctantly 
leave them free to pursue. All that wlll be left for the Conserva- 
tives will be the cry out, like the Abbé Sieyés: Ruit irrevocabile 
vulgus. 

Now, however, Ministers have the mind of the country thoroughly 
with them in resisting Home Rule—Home Rule as Mr. Gladstone 
and his followers understand it. There prevails, apparently, in the 
ideas of many people who think and talk about Home Rule, the 
most astonishing laxity and confusion. Home Rule, for many people, 
means just the same thing as local government. Whoever is for 
local government, for giving the Irish people the control of their own 
local affairs, is for Home Rule, only his opposition to Mr. Gladstone 
makes him choose a different form of expression! I have seen Sir 
Redvers Buller called a Home Ruler because he is, or is supposed to 
be for putting pressure on harsh and impracticable landlords. But 
Home Rule has for Mr. Gladstone and his followers a certain definite, 
fixed meaning, which they have again and again declared to us, and 
it is this: A separate Parliament for Ireland, with an Trish 
executive responsible to that Parliament. 1 know they reserve 
Imperial affairs, and withold them from the control of the Irish 
Parliament and Irish executive. But the point is, that by Home 
Rule they mean one separate Parliament for the Irish, with a separate 
executive responsible to it. Local government may mean many 
things, but Home Rule has now come to mean this particular, definite 
thing, which Mr. Gladstone and his followers declare themselves to 
understand by it. And the question is, is the thing expedient, or 
is it dangerous and to be resisted? There can be no doubt that the 
Conservatives think it dangerous and to be resisted, that the mind of 
the country has gone with them in their resistance to it hitherto, and 
still goes with them in resistance to it now. 


Treatises might be written—treatises are written, treatises very 
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ingenious, very elaborate, and very long—on the dangers of Home 
Rule as Mr. Gladstone and his followers understand it. But I have 
here in view the opinion and disposition of the great body of plain 
reasonable people throughout the country, whose favour has 
brought the Conservatives to their zenith, and must be retained if 
they are to stay there. For general use by plain reasonable people 
the apparatus of argument employed against Home Rule is ex- 
cessive; it is much too full and too vast. And it is not required ; 
a single apposite and clear illustration brings the state of the case 
home to their minds better than scores of long speeches and 
treatises, with all their elaborate apparatus of argument. This is 
why I have so much insisted on an illustration afforded by the 
United States of America. Lord Spencer, having apparently, in 
his strange courses of late, got hold of a formula of Jacobinism by 
mistake for a formula of Whiggery, asks with earnestness: ‘Is 
there not a mandate from the Irish people to the British Parlia- 
ment to give Home Rule?’—and seems to think that this settles 
the matter. Ireland could address no stronger mandate to Parlia- 
ment to give Home Rule than the Southern States addressed to 
the North to give them a separate Congress and a separate execu- 
tive. If that mandate ought to have settled the matter for the 
Americans,’then the Irish mandate ought to settle the matter for us. 
If it would have been the same thing for the United States to grant 
to the South a separate Southern Congress and executive at 
Richmond as to grant them provincial governments at Montgomery, 
Atlanta, and all the rest of the Southern chief towns, then to grant 
Gladstonian Home Rule to Ireland is the same thing as granting 
local government to it. If it would have been dangerous to grant a 
Southern Congress and a Southern executive, then it would be danger- 
ous to grant an Irish Parliament, and an executive responsible to it. 
If a Southern Congress, with whatever restrictions you might have 
surrounded it, would have been sure to pose sooner or later as an in- 
dependent Parliament and to threaten and embarrass the North, so 
would an Irish Parliament—take what securities now you please, 
devise and apply every safeguard you can—inevitably act towards 
Great Britain. It is in the nature of things that it should be so, 
and in the case of Ireland even more than in the case of the Southern 
States of America. If these States were left confronting the North, 
after their bitter conflict, with feelings of irritation and estrange- 
ment, what were those feelings compared with the rage, hatred, and 
scorn with which the Irish, as they themselves are every day telling 
us, regard Great Britain? ‘To be a thorn in Great Britain’s side, 
to make alliance with its rivals, to turn against it in a crisis of danger, 
would be more tempting to the Irish by far (I Judge them, again, 
simply from what they themselves say) than a similar conduct 
towards the Northern States would have been to the South. ‘The 
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abundance of political. talent and energy in the South, however 
would have of itself been enough, without fierce hatred to help it, to 
impel a Southern Parliament to make itself independent and formid- 
able. The love for the game of politics, and the talent for it, are 
as strong in the Irish as in the men of the South; Bishop Berkeley 
long ago remarked the ‘general parturiency in Ireland with respect 
to politics and public counsel.’ And to make Irishmen extend the 
scope, importance, and power for mischief of their Parliament, they 
have all the stimulus of fierce hatred as wéli. 

What has here been said touches only, an Irishman may urge, 
the interest of Great Britain in the matter. A separate Parliament 
may still, he will say, be for the advantage of Ireland, and an Irish- 
man may desire it, though it might prove embarrassing to Great 
Britain. Burke, we now hear it continually alleged, was for retaining 
the Irish Parliment, and against such a union with Great Britain as 
was afterwards established. It is most important to have Burke’s 
very words on the matter. Thus he writes in 1792 : 


I have heard a discussion concerning such a union amongsts all sorts of men 
ever since I remember anything. For my own part I have never been able to 
bring my mind to anything clear and decisive upon the subject. There cannot be 
a more arduous question. As far as I can form an opinion, it would not be for the 
mutual advantage of the two kingdoms. Persons, however, more able than I am, 
think otherwise. 


Was ever disapprobation more cautious, more candidly doubtful 
of itself? I have so much respect for Burke’s judgment that I am 
willing to share his doubt whether in 1792 the projected Union may 
have been advisable. But I am quite sure that to go back upon it in 
1886, after it has been established for nearly a hundred years, and 
to return to a separate Parliament for Ireland, is a retrograde step 
inexpedient and dangerous, and for Ireland not less than for England ; 
and I am sure that Burke would have thought so too. For in 
our present circumstances, and. with tempers as they are now, a 
separate Parliament for Ireland would assuredly, as we have seen, of 
itself supply fresh occasions for conflict. between Ireland and Great 
sritain, and increase the alienation and distrust already too pre- 
valent. And ‘the closest connection between Great Britain and 
Ireland is essential,’ Burke thought, ‘to the well being, almost to 
the very being, of the two kingdoms.’ He thought that ‘by the 
separation of Ireland Great Britain, indeed, would be ruined; but 
as there are degrees even in ruin, it would fall the most heavily 
on Ireland. By such a separation Ireland would be the most com- 
pletely undone country in the world, the most wretched, the most 
distracted, and, in the end, the most desolate part of the habitable 
globe.’ 

The Irish mandate for Home Rule, therefore, on which Lord 
Spencer relies, is really a mandate for increased alienation; and 
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increased alienation means increased misery, for Ireland above all. 
If the Irish have set their affections on this, it is surely a case for 
telling them, with Shakespeare, that 


. your affections are 
A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 
Which would increase his evils ;— 


for telling them, in the words of the Frenchwoman who observed the 
troubles of the Fronde, that ce gu’tls demandent n'est pas ce qu'il faut 
pour les apaiser, ‘what they ask for is not what is wanted to bring 
them peace.’ Mr. Gladstone may fail to perceive this, because, with 
all his wonderful gifts, he yet lacks so signally the crowning gift of 
wisdom and insight. Mr. Morley may fail to acknowledge it, because 
he despairs of the English people and Parliament. But the mind of 
the country at once instictively perceived it, instinctively felt that 
the separate Irish Parliament and Irish executive means a lull for 
an instant, to be followed by increased contention and misery in the 
near future. Lord Hartington’s sound judgment is shown by his 
having from the first signalised this proposal of Mr. Gladstone as 
the specially dangerous one, and never wavered in doing so. The 
Conservative party, as a whole, has staunchly taken and held the 
same view. The mind of the country is with them in it, the great 
body of quiet reasonable opinion in England wishes them continued 
success in their resistence to Gladstonian Home Rule. 

But what, now, shall we say of the set and disposition of this great 
force of opinion, in the questions which arise as to acts of firm govern- 
ment in Ireland ? It is entirely favourable to such acts. The language 
of certain eager and impassioned Liberal newspapers on this topic 
is such as to showa sheer absence of all instinct of government, 
and finds no response at all in the mind of plain reasonable Englishmen 
generally. ‘What might be a fair rent to pay?’ Mr. Sheehy asks an 
Irish crowd. ‘A voice responded, ‘‘othing /’’ followed by a burst of 
laughter and applause. ‘‘I like your music,” says Mr. Sheehy, ‘‘ and 
I hope that many will learn it.’””’ ‘We will march on from victory to 
victory,’ says Mr. O’Brien, ‘until we shall have liberated this land from 
the two curses of landlordism and English rule.’ ‘In the day of our 
power we will remember the police,’ says Mr. Dillon. O’Connell was 
prosecuted in 1824 for saying: ‘If Parliament will not attend to the 
Catholic claims, I hope that some Bolivar will arise to vindicate their 
rights.’ That was excess on the side of government. But now we 
have changed all that, and if Mr. Diilon and Mr. O’Brien are prose- 
cuted when they use language such as that which I have just quoted, 
the Pall Mall Gazette exclaims that this is ‘arbitrary interference 
with the ordinary liberties of the subject.’ Surely this is excess on 
the side of anarchy. It finds, I say, no response in the minds of 
quiet reasonable Englishmen generally. Rather they are indisposed 
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by what looks like weakness, hesitation and pedantry enfeebling .the 
mind and hand of the executive government, suffering disorder to 
grow to a height, and the public authority to be scorned and set at 
naught. Far from thinking that the interference of Government 
with Irish liberty of speech and action has been excessive, the 
majority of fair-minded and peaceable Englishmen think that it 
has been sufficient. It is fatal for the Irish themselves to acquire 
the habit of setting government and law at defiance. Merely to 
break down this habit of defiance is not all that we have now to do in 
Ireland ; that is quite true, and most important it is to insist upon 
it. But the habit of defiance must not be allowed to establish itself, 
must be quelled when it seeks to establish itself. Whatever fanatics 
or party politicians may say, the mind of the country is clear and 
firm on this matter, and will uphold Government in quelling anarchy. 

But there must be success in quelling it. The executive must 
not give to the world, and to the Irish themselves, in trying to quell 
it, the spectacle of fumbling and failure, of efforts going away, of 
justice defeated, of authority made ridiculous. Days spent by a 
sheriff and his men in vainly trying to get possession of a barricaded 
house, the sheriff’s men maltreated and blinded, the crowd jeering 
and yelling, with a force of police and soldiers looking on and doing 
nothing—this is not quelling anarchy. Bringing offenders before 
juries who are delighted to show their enmity to Government by ac- 
quitting them, is not quelling anarchy. In general, administrative 
action is what is now required against anarchy in Ireland, not 
recourse to proceedings at law. ‘Trial by Jury in Ireland,’ said Sir 
James Graham as long ago as 1844, ‘is the weak place which renders 
the civil government of that country all but impossible.’ Changing the 
venue to England would be at least as odious to the Irish as firm admi- 
nistrative action. Administration may do a great deal; ‘he who 
administers, governs,’ says Burke; but then the administration must 
not be punctilious, dilatory, and vaccilating. There are surely some 
kinds of speeches, some kinds of meetings, some kinds of newspaper- 
writing, which in the present circumstances of Ireland should not 
bejpermitted there and should be stopped. Political adversaries will of 
course reproach the administration with being, in Mr. Morley’s phrase, 
‘so ready to go before the law instead of waiting to see what the law 
is!’ But there is no doubt what the law is. The judges have just 
pronounced the Plan of Campaign to be ‘an absolutely illegal organi- 
sation.’ It was perfectly well known to be so, Mr. Morley himself 
knew it to be so, before this last pronouncement of the judges. It 
was perfectly well known, Mr. Morley himself knew it, that such 
language as that used by Mr. Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. Sheehy is, 
as the Judges now again tell us, language ‘ liable to lead to crime and 
outrage.’ The thing is, for the administration to act with firmness, 
intelligence, and consistency, on this very clear knowledge. I 
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remember saying to Mr. Forster that it was utterly useless to be 
shutting up ‘village ruffians,’ or even Mr. Parnell himself, while 
United Ireland was inflaming and infuriating the Irish people all day 
long with impunity. Of course only the administration can deal 
with such an incitement to crime and outrage as United [reland; 
an Irish jury at present will not. But administrative action, steady 
and resolute, in repressing this and other undoubted incitements to 
crime and outrage in Ireland, the great body of plain reasonable 
opinion in England would see with hearty approval. 

What, however, as to Mr. Dillon’s contention that he is endeavour- 
ing to bring pressure to bear upon bad landlords to get rack-rents 
reduced, and to save the tenants, who cannot possibly pay them from 
destitution and misery’? The answer, for whoever is not infected with 
the Jacobinical temper and passions, is clear. Grant that there are bad 
landlords in Ireland, aad rents which ought to be reduced; grant 
also that concessions have often been wrung from government only 
by the fear of disturbance, crime, and outrage. Never, for all that 
let us forget or deny for a moment that unswerving firmness in re- 
pressing disturbance, crime and outrage, or whatever plainly leads 
to them, is always a government’s duty. If there is wrong to be re- 
dressed, and the government, after repressing disorder, does not redress 
it, the government leaves a part, a great part, of its duty undone. Let 
us diligently train ourselves, and train public opinion, to make govern- 
ment do this part of its duty also; but do not let us ever approve 
of its leaving the other part of its duty, the quelling of anarchy, 
undone. The temper of the English people is not Jacobinical ; more 
than most communities, the body of quiet people here are capable of 
grasping and holding firm the indispensable truth that under no 
circumstances may a government be irresolute in depressing disorder. 

Still the redressing of wrong is assuredly part of a government’s 
duty as well as the repressing of disorder, And there are very bad 
landlords in Ireland. So there are, it may be said, everywhere. But 
in Ireland, they represent, as I have often urged, a system; they 
represent to the Irish a system which has made peace and prosperity 
impossible, and which strikes at the root of order. The Duke of 
Wellington, with his deep practical good sense, warned the Irish land- 
lords, warned them earnestly ; Croker says, in his valuable Sketch of 
the state of Ireland, that it was concocted with Sir Arthur Wellesley.’ 
then Irish Secretary. And let us hear Croker, that most unsuspected 
witness, on the cause of the ‘ constant warfare between the landlords 
and their tenants by which for fifty years past Ireland has been dis- 
turbed and disgraced.’ Here is the cause :— 


A landlord is not mere land-merchant; he has duties to perform as, well as 
rents to receive; and from his neglect of the former springs his difficulty in the 
latter, and the general misery and distraction. The combinations of the peasantry 
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against this short-sighted mononoly are natural and fatal. Whoever assembles 
the Irish, disturbs them ; disturbance soon coalesces with treason. 


But we were then, and for long afterwards, living in an epoch of 
concentration. Nothing could be done. The Duke of Wellington 
himself seems to say mournfully under his breath: Mon possumus / 
The stale old hacks, plausible and proper as usual, protested that it 
was unfortunate, but that nothing could by any possibility be done. 
Ministers left the sufferers to ‘general sympathy.’ But general 
sympathy was then timid and hide-bound, at any rate where the land 
was concerned, and the land, moreover, with Papists to occupy it. 
But now there has come a change. We are living in an epoch 
of expansion; with the loss of some salutary restraints, there has 
been gain in an enlarged and heightened power of sympathy; with 
the fading of the theological and distant view of Christianity, the 
practical and direct view of it has certainly strengthened, and has 
quickened our sense of sympathy. The nature, rights, and duties 
of property are freely canvassed ; those of property in land above all. 
Well, the change has gone so far that at this moment, not to the 
populace only, not to Jacobins, not to socialists, not to newspaper de- 
claimers, not to Radical demagogues, not to these only, but to the 
great body of quiet reasonable people throughout the country, Lord 
Clanricarde with his fifty thousand acres in Galway is, like Lord 
Lonsdale with his forty livings in the Church, an absurdity. Lord 
Clanricarde, ‘ mere land-merchant,’ living, we are told, in the Albany, 
contemptuous and neglectful, never going near his tenants, never 
hearing what they have to ask or say, doing nothing at all for them, 
is an absurdity, and therefore cannot now long be maintained. Being 
felt too absurd, he is become, or is fast becoming, impossible, 
That same great force of reasonable opinion in this country which 
is now favourable to Ministers, and makes their chief force, will not 
suffer this sort of landlord to be long maintained. True, if his tenants 
are evicted, they are to be evicted without the spectacle of a siege in 
which the sheriff’s people are maltreated and scalded all day amid the 
yells of a mob, while the police and soldiers are kept looking on, 
doing nothing. But that he should be long maintained is impossible. 


Ministers should consider that the general opinion is not without 
sympathy for Mr. Dillon personally, and for much which he thinks 
and says, although it wishes his defiance of law to be firmly stopped, 
If Lord Clanricarde’s tenants are evicted, it wishes them evicted 
without rioting; but it has its own thoughts about Lord Clanricarde. 
Lord Salisbury’s figure of the highwayman, Mr. Goschen’s of the 
garrotter, are smart rhetoric rather than sound statesmanship, if the 
tenants in conflict with Lord Clanricarde do not really at all present 
themselves to the mind of the country as highwaymen and garrotters, 
and cannot be made so to present themselves. Sansom’s pulling 
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down of the court-house at Gaza upon himself and the Philistine 
lords was a violent, irregular, and unlawful proceeding. But we do 
not in the least think of Samson as a garrotter and highwayman, 
nor will quiet people in general think of Lord Clanricarde’s tenants 
under this figure. Garrotters and highwaymen have only to be 
brought under the strong hand of the law; Lord Clanricarde’s tenants 
have to be firmly stopped, indeed, from rioting, but then something 
further has to be done for them, some relief afforded. The land 
question has indeed to be dealt with, and there can be no peace in 
Ireland until it has been dealt with successfully ; that is most true. 

The Land Act of 1881 unsettled everything; it introduced or con- 
firmed a divided ownership full of inconvenience, full of elements of 
dispute. But its chief fault was that whereas the Irish tenant had two 
grievances, a material grievance and a moral grievance, the Land 
Act, which dealt after a fashion with the material grievance, left the 
moral grievance, the grievance of bad landlordism carried to lengths 
hardly exampled elsewhere and striking at the root of order, wholly 
untouched. How very great a force moral grievance has in human 
affairs we all know. But the Land Act recognised no difference 
whatever between good landlords and bad, between landlords who 
had always done their duty and landlords who had never done 
it at all. I insisted, at the time when the Land Act was passing, 
upon this its capital defect; I urged that the great and_pas- 
sionately felt moral grievance of the Irish peasantry could be met 
and wiped out best, could be met and wiped out only, by a direct 
moral satisfaction, by some measure distinguishing between good 
landlords and bad, and telling on the bad with severity. I said 
that if we liked to suppose one of our chief judges and one of our 
chief philanthropists authorised to establish, on due _ inquiry, 
the distinction demanded, and then a measure of expropriation 
founded on the distinction so reached, that would give us the sort of 
equity, the sort of moral satisfaction, which the case needed. By Mr. 
Gladstone’s recent Purchase Bill the landlords were to be bought out ; 
but again no distinction was recognized between good and bad land- 
lords, all were to get the same terms. The Purchase Bill is said to 
have reconciled Lord Spencer to the Home Rule Bill; the majority 
of Mr. Gladstone’s followers would probably have rejected it after 
they had carried Home Rule. But the Purchase Bill like the Land 
Act before it, left the moral grievance of the Irish tenantry wholly 
untouched ; and it may be confidently affirmed that no bill for buying 
out the Irish landlords will really succeed which does not touch this 
grievance, does not distinguish between good landlords and bad, does 
not give better terms to the good landlords, worse to the bad. 

The mind and conscience of the country, not only Irish malcontents 
and their Liberal allies, will demand this, and would be alienated, I most 
sincerely believe, by the Government’s declaring against it. Meanwhile 
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Ministers have promised to put what pressure they can upon bad land- 
lords in order to make them reasonable. Administrative action is here 
again of extrerne value and importance. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
and Sir Redvers Buller have been sharply attacked on the supposi- 
tion that they were putting pressure on bad landlords. Under present 
circumstances they perform a high public duty in applying it; and 
they are, moreover, the very best persons by whom it can be applied. 
Their own interests are known to be naturally with the landlords; what 
they do to press them will therefore be done simply for the public 
safety. It is asked, why may Sir Michael Hicks-Beach put pres- 
sure on bad landlords, when Mr. Morley might not? I have often 
expressed my high esteem for Mr. Morley, and wherever his course 
may lead him I shall always feel for him regard and affection. But 
in despair of the good sense and justice of England he has surrendered 
to Mr. Parnell and his party; and to complain of its being thought unsafe 
to let Mr. Morley put pressure on the landlords, is like complaining of 
its being thought unsafe, in the War of Secession, to let Mr. Jefferson 
Davis put pressure on the abolitionists. The same as to Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. Parnell. Why not let Mr. Dillon put pressure on bad land- 
lords, since pressure on them is needed? why not have accepted Mr. 
Parnell’s bill for putting it? Why? Because Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
Dillon are Separatists and Home Rulers, and it is not consistent 
with public safety to let them usurp the functions of government 
in Ireland, in the midst of a struggle whether Home Rule and 
separation are or are not to be conceded. But functionaries who are 
the strong opponents of Home Rule and separation, and whose 
interests, too, are naturally with the landlords, are just the people 
whom we may well trust, if they put pressure upon landlords, to put 
it so far as the public good imperatively. requires, and no further. 


May they to that extent put it freely, and may Government uphold 
them in putting it, as the general opinion of the country mest cer- 
tainly will! May Government also, when it comes to deal by legis- 
lation with the land question in Ireland, make good the Land Act’s 
great omission, and regard equity! May the Conservative leaders 
also produce a good measure of local government, and rescue pro- 
cedure from chaos; may they likewise be reasonable on Church 
questions; then the opinion and favour of the country will remain 
with them, as that opinion is with them now. Let them therefore 
be strong and of a good courage. A government not brilliant, but 
with an open mind, and quite honest and quite firm, may serve our 
present needs much better than a government far more brilliant, but 
which is not perfectly honest or not perfectly firm. But on no 
account must Ministers give cause for saying, as Mr. Chamberlain 
has hastened to say already, that Lord Randolph Churchill’s retire- 
ment marks the victory, in the Conservative Government, of the 
stupid and noxious Toryism opposed to all serious improvement. 
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They must ‘be up and doing, and doing to good purpose ;’ they 
must keep friends with the mind of the country. And in the pre- 
sent unripe state of the Liberals of the nadir, we Liberals of the 
future, who happen to be grown, alas, rather old, shall then probably 
have to look forward to the Conservative Ministry, whether with or 
without Lord Randolph Churchill, lasting at least our time, and shall 
be able to look forward to this without much repining or dissatis- 
faction. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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